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,. MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Brirtow says ‘* The beautifal lines 
by C. H. ‘On the Statue of Cyril Jackson, 
at Christ Church, Oxford,’ (p. 322) in- 
duced me to re-examine a print, which has 
recently been published by a respectable 
tradesman in Oxford, representing that ad- 
mirable statue. It is almost unnecessary at 
the present time to praise the busts and mo- 
numental statues by Chantrey: they are 
generally known, and as generally admired, 
by almost every class of persons—whether 
professional or amateur critics, or the illite- 
rate spectator. Possessing, as they all do, 
great simplicity, apparent reality and truth 
of portraiture, with beautiful execution, 
they not only please the vulgar, but delight 
the learned. This is exemplified in the sim- 
ply-dignified statue of the late Dean Jack- 
son. I am gratified to see a very skilfully 
engraved print, after an accurate drawing by 
Corbould, representing this monumental 
statue. It is a good portrait of the man, and 
it is an interesting representation of the de- 
sign of the artist. The print is of large 
size, and does great credit to the engraver, 
Mr. Freebairn. This gentleman has just 
completed a plate representing part of the 
frieze of the Athenian Parthenon, of unusual 
style and merit. With a single line, dis- 
posed in an upright position. and most skil- 
fully gradulated or modulated, a sweet tone 
and effect are produced. I wish Mr. Chan- 
trey would furnish the public with a work, 
carefully executed, but at moderate price, 
illustrating all his works.” 

A Youre Devonian, in answer to an 
**O_p SupscriBer” (p.2), states, that *A 
younger son of the house of Pomeroy of 
Berry Castle, a family of most noble origin 
and of vast possessions in Devonshire, mar- 
ried in Henry the Eighth’s time the heiress 
of Beaumont, and thereby became possessed 
of Engesdon, now written Ingsdon, and more 
anciently Aukesdon. The Pomeroys pos- 
sessed it in Charles the First’s reign, but at 
the Restoration it belonged to descendants 
of a different name. Ingsdon, which is about 
five miles from the ruins of Berry Pomeroy 
castle, now belongs to Mr. Hale Monro, who 
inherited it a short time since from the 
Hales.” 

An Oto Surscriser remarks, by way of 
correction to p. 2-2, that the Marquess 
Wellesley has but one christian name, viz. 
Richard. He is Richard Wellesley only : 
Colley, or Cowley, is the real surname of his 
family ; but his grandfather, Richard first 
Baron Mornington, was enjoined to use the 
name of Wesley (an abbreviation of Welles- 
ley) only, by the will of Garret Wesley, esq. 
of Dangan, the representative of the Wes- 
leys or Wellesleys, settled in Ireland from 
1172, and before resident in Somersetshire. 

Joun Dave observes—‘* Having been in 
the habit of referring to Dr. Dibdin’s edi- 


tion of ¢ Herbert’s Typographical Antiqui- 
ties,’ with much satisfaction, I beg to en- 
quire whether there is any hope of its being 
completed ? One thick quarto volume would 
probably bring the work to a termination ; 
and it is hoped that, considering its great 
utility, the learned editor will put the fi- 
nishing stone to what he once (at least) 
considered his ‘¢ magnum opus.” 

An Oxp Correspo2DENT states—‘*‘ In 
Moore’s Life of Lord E. Fitzgerald, Lady 
Louisa Conolly is made to sign herself in 
two letters L. O'Conolly. The family of 
Conolly of Castletown, into which her Lady- 
ship married, never used the prefix ‘* O,”— 
The mistake probably arose from her signing 
occasionally L. A. Conolly, her second 
name being Augusta.” 

We have not seen an announcement of 
the death of Rear-Adm. Bligh, whose name 
is omitted in the Court Calendar for the en 
suing year, and request any of our Hamp- 
shire correspondents will communicate the 
time and place of its occurrence. 

A. will be obliged to the gentleman who 
wrote the letter from Cork, signed A. S., 
(March, p. 207), on the family of Lord 
Bantry, if he will point out any way by 
which a private communication can be made 
to him. A.also requests the same favour 
from L.L.B., whose letter of May 20th on 
the families of Annesley and White is in- 
serted in the Gent. Mag. of June. 

A gentleman who has been several years 
engaged in preparing for the press ‘* Me- 
moirs and Remains of Robert Louth, Bishop 
of London,” would feel much obliged by 
the communication of any materials or re- 
ferences, which may prove of service to the 
completion of his labours. 

C.S. inquires respecting ‘the issue of 
Charles Cotton, esq. Colonel of the Cold- 
stream Guards in the reign of Kings James 
II. and William III. He married a daughter 
of — Ady, esq. Colonel Charles Cotton was 
brother to Sir Robert Cotton, Bart. of 
Combermere in Cheshire, who died Dec. 18, 
1712,” 

Mr. R_ F. Hopwoop suggests that the 
word Seneschal is a corruption of the Ger- 
man possessive Seine (his), and Shalter (to 
rule or command). He says, that the com- 
mon people in Germany are exceedingly 
prone to curtailing the last syllable of long 
words, and thus of Der Seinshalter, origi- 
nally formed from the above, they produced 
Scinshal or Seneschal.—In p. 317, for 
*¢ Scale is Saxon for a Minister ur Servant,” 
read Sceale. 

In Part i. p. 394, the width of Longnor 
Chapel should be 214 feet, not 214. The 
verses on a sun-dial are at Longner the seat 
of Robert Burton, esq. (see vol. xcvil. ii. 
577), and not at Longnor, the domain of 
Archdeacon Corbett. 
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THE NEW METROPOLITAN COAL ACT. 


Mr. URBAN, Nov. 25. 


AS the Act of Parliament, passed the 
5th of October last, ‘‘ For regulating 
the Sale of Coals in London, West- 
minster, and within twenty-five miles 
thereof,”’ will come into operation on 
the 1st of January 1832, perhaps you 
will allow me to offer your readers a 
few strictures on some of the provi- 
sions of that Act; for it cannot but be 
considered a matter of great interest 
to the inhabitants of London and its 
environs, to ascertain how far the new 
Act will prove a remedy, as proposed, 
for the fraudulent transactions which 
have become so notorious in the coal 
trade of the port of London and the 
adjacent districts. 

It is not my intention to-discuss the 
injustice to the public, as well as the 
impolicy, of continuing to sanction at 
the present day those privileges of the 
Corporation of London which were 
granted to it by charter, when such 
grants were not equal to one fourth of 
their present amount. Provided such 
enormous revenues* as are now de- 
rived by the City of London from the 
importation of coal, had accumulated 
from original estates in land, or other 
property, similar to trust property of 
charitable endowments, it would be 
comparatively of little importance to 
the public at large. But when we 
consider that coal forms one of the 
first necessaries of life, and enters so 





* If the importation of coal into the 
river Thames and by the Paddington Canal, 
be only taken at the low estimate of two 
million chaldrons per annum, with a duty 
amounting to 1s. 3d. per chaldron, we shall 
have the enormous sum of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds per annum taken 
out of the pockets of the consumers. 


largely into the cost of numerous de- 
partments of manufacture, and, what 
is still more important, that the 
amount of such duties is continually 
and rapidly increasing, by the in- 
creased demands of population, it re- 
quires little argument to show the im- 
policy of Parliament any longer sanc- 
tioning such a state of things as that 
of the Act lately passed for regulating 
the sale of coals. 

The numerous Acts of Parliament 
which have been passed since that of 
the 9th Anne, ‘“‘ to dissolve the com- 
bination of coal-owners and others to 
advance the price of coals,” and for 
‘‘ preventing frauds in the measure- 
ment and delivery of coals,”’ affords 
the strongest proof of the difficulty of 
preventing such frauds ; for it is only 
when an evil has arrived to a very 
serious extent that a case is made out 
for parliamentary interference. 

Thus, in the present instance, after 
Government had set the example of 
liberality, by repealing the duty of 
three shillings per chaldron, in order 
to lessen the burthens of the inhabi- 
tants of the Metropolis and its envi- 
rons, it was soon found that a portion 
of such reduction was divided among 
the coal trade, and that not a farthing 
reduction of duty was consented to by 
the Corporation of London: but, on 
the contrary, they have lately obtained 
a new Act of Parliament, by which 
they will levy duties amounting to 
thirteen pence per ton; or at the rate of 
sixteen pence halfpenny per chaldron, in 
lieu of the former duties of one shil- 
ling and three pence. 

The new Act appears evidently to 
have been framed with the view prin- 
cipally of protecting the privileges and 
promoting the interests of the Corpo- 
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ration of London, instead of prevent- 
ing the frauds that have hitherto pre- 
vailed in the coal-trade. Of this fact 
we have abundant evidence in the 
wording ef the several clauses. For 
example; after the usual clause for 
repealing all former Acts of Parlia- 
ment relative to the Coal-trade in the 
Port of London, it is enacted, ‘‘ that 
there shall be upon the Coal Exchange 
A FREE AND OPEN COAL-MARKET for 
the sale of coals, and shall be called 
the Coal Market.” 

Now, every one knows that it is a 
far easier matter to alter the name of 
a building, than to correct the abuses 
that may be carried on in that build- 
ing. It is therefore possible, even 
under the jurisdiction of the clerks 
and officers who are appointed by the 
Corporation to manage the affairs of 
the said market, that combinations 
may still be carried on between the 
coal-shippers and consignees or im- 
porters, with the view of keeping up 
the price of coals in the new coal- 
market. 

The City of London already contains 
within its jurisdiction what are called 
“‘ open markets” for the sale of cattle, 
of fish, and of corn, from the two for- 
mer of which the City-chamber derives 
no small emoluments. Yet no man 
will have the confidence to deny that 
the salesmen of such markets have 
both an interest in, as well as the power 
of, combining together with the view 
of keeping up the market-price, or 
that such combinations do actually 
take place, by which the inhabitants 
of London are made to pay ten or fif- 
teen per cent. more for their food than 
they ought to pay. 

Again, it is enacted by clause 6th, 
“«that the Mayor, Aldermen, &c. shall 
have power to enlarge the said mar- 
ket, or remove it to any other place 
that may be more convenient.” 

Now, this permissive power is a 
mere nullity. To be of any value to 
the public, it ought to have been obli- 
gatory on the Corporation. As the 
City find their account in resisting the 
removal of Smithfield Market, in open 
defiance of all the evils and the peti- 
tions which have been presented to 
Parliament ; as they also firmly resist 
the removal, or even the extension, of 
the Billingsgate Fish Market, on simi- 
far grounds; what reasons have we 
to suppose they will exercise the 
power of removing the Coal-market 
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from its present site, unless for their 
own advantages, 

Nothing can be more evident than 
that it would greatly add to the con- 
venience of the public, and also tend 
to do away with the monopoly and 
combination which prevails in the 
coal-trade, if there were at least three 
separate markets established in the Me- 
tropolis—one for the City, one inWest- 
minster, and a third for Southwark, 
with the markets all held on the same 
day and the same hours. Such a plan 
would, however, perhaps too much 
interfere with the chartered privileges 
of the City, by which they are enabled 
to levy contributions on the industry 
and the necessities of a population of 
nearly two millions and a half, within 
a circle of fifty miles diameter! Ac- 
cordingly, the new Act stipulates in 
detail all the necessary provisions for 
enabling the Corporation of London to 
purchase lands, tenements, &c. for en- 
larging the present Coal Exchange, or 
establishing a new market instead: 
but that the absolute control of such 
market shall be exclusively vested in 
the Mayor, Aldermen, &c. ; that they 
shall have the appointment of all offi- 
cers, clerks, &c. of such market ; and, 
according to clause 23, ‘‘ that, for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of 
such market, and of the purchase of 
tenements, &c. and of erecting conve- 
nient buildings on their site, and for 
defraying the salaries of the clerks 
and other persons employed, and for 
paying the compensations directed to 
be made, and the monies to be raised, 
with the interest thereof, and for 
creating a fund for the purposes after- 
mentioned, the said Mayor, Aldermen, 
&c. may demand of every master of a 
ship laden with coals, culm, or cinders, 
entering the port of London, the sum 
of one penny for every ton of coals, &c. 
contained in such ship.’’* 

Now, most persons will probably 
think the before-mentioned clause a 
pretty modest specimen of legislation, 





* One penny per ton appears individually 
but a light impost. But upon 2,500,000 
tons per annum (the lowest estimate that 
can be made of the consumption of coals 
within the precincts of the new Act) the 
City will derive a revenue of more than ten 
thousand per annum, for the payment of the 
clerks of the coal-market, the erection of 
buildings, and other objects, from whence 
the public derive no advantage whatever, 
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for the protection of local interests at 
the expense of the body politic; but 
the following clause out-Herods He- 
rod; for it enacts, ‘‘ that the expenses 
incurred in obtaining this Act shall be 
paid out of the money to be received 
by virtue thereof!’” We have often 
heard of ex post facto law; but we 
have seldom seen (even in Select Ves- 
try management) any thing more re- 
pugnant to the first principles of poli- 
tical or civil economy, than for a cor- 
porate or other body of individuals to 
apply for an Act of Parliament for the 
extension of their own privileges, and, 
at the same time, call upon the public 
to pay the expenses attendant on such 
Act of Parliament! This affords too 
much corroboration of the common 
remark—*‘ That corporate bodies have 
no bowels of compassion.” 

After abundant formule about the 
appropriation of the said one penny 
per ton for various purposes, we have 
next the bye-laws for regulating the 
new coal-market, and then the com- 
pensation to be given to land coal- 
meters out of the fund of one penny 
per ton; although we find, in a sub- 
sequent section of the Act [clause 
40] that the city still retains the 
power of levying fourpence per ton for 
metage. It surely will not be con- 
tended, that the superannuated coal- 
meters on land, as well as those on 
the river, might not have been pro- 
vided for out of the old fund of four- 
pence per chaldron (which is still re- 
tained in force), in lieu of the city tax- 
ing the poor inhabitants of London 
and its vicinity with an additional im- 
post for that purpose? As to the sti- 
pulations, in clause 24, that the afore- 
said one penny per ton shall cease 
when all the objects for which it is 
levied (which are there enumerated) 
shall be provided for out of the fund 
so created—it will be regarded by the 
public as a piece of grave mockery. 
Who ever heard of a corporate body 
voluntarily relinquishing any fund or 
impost which they have been in the 
practice of exacting? Have the Cor- 
poration of London given any proofs 
of their being less inclined to maintain 
their market-tolls and post-duties, 
than the trustees of Ramsgate or Mar- 
gate harbours their harbour-dues ? 

After a careful examination of the 
provisions of the new Act of Parlia- 
ment (which will take effect from the 
ist of January next) the only portion 
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that I can discover as offering any ad- 
vantage to the public, is the clause 43, 
directing “‘ that coal shall in future be 
sold by weight, instead of measure, 
as heretofore.” It is not necessary 
here to allude to the nefarious frauds 
which have been connived at by men 
called ‘‘ sworn meters,’”’ both on the 
river and on land; those frauds hav- 
ing become “ as notorious as the sun 
at noon day.” That a system of 
bribery, on the part of dealers, and 
participation in frauds upon consu- 
mers, on the part of sworn meters, 
has for a long period been almost uni- 
versally prevalent in the London coal- 
trade, it is impossible to deny. It 
therefore remains to be seen how far 
this new Act will correct the frauds 
that have so long prevailed ; for when 
Parliament undertakes to legislate on 
a question of such vast importance as 
that of the Coal-trade of the Metro- 
polis (the aggregate amount of which 
exceeds four millions sterling per an- 
num), it ought to take into view all 
the points of the case; those which 
affect the interest of the public gene- 
rally, as well as those relating to the 
interest of a corporate body. 

The venders of coal have hitherto 
defrauded the ordinary consumer in 
various ways; some of which will 
scarcely admit of detection under any 
system that should be recommended. 
The substitution of weight for mea- 
sure in unloading a coal-ship in the 
Thames, will undoubtedly prevent 
those wholesale frauds which have so 
long prevailed in purchasing from the 
ship’s side by measure; but these ad- 
vantages will only accrue to the coal- 
dealers and persons engaged in large 
manufactures, where fuel forms a con- 
siderable item of expenditure. 

It being the interest of the coal- 
dealer, for reasons we shall presently 
explain, to purchase coals as large as 
possible, it has always been a matter 
of competition, supposing three or 
more dealers to combine in purchasing 
a ship-load, to procure the middle 
portion of the cargo, which contains 
in all cases the largest blocks of coal. 
It is desirable to purchase coals as 
large as possible, for two reasons : 
first, the less conscientious class of 
coal-merchants well know that a 
double room, or about ten chaldrons 
of round coals, when broken down, 
will measure out an additional chal- 
dron to their customers. As this prac- 
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tice will be defeated by the operation 
of the new Act, it is probable that no 
small number of the metropolitan coal 
“merchants” will give up trade, un- 
less some equivalent advantages are 
held out by the weighing system. It 
is desirable, in the next place, for the 
consumer to purchase coal as large as 
possible, even when sold by weight ; 
for in breaking down a mass of coal a 
considerable portion of its more valu- 
able quality (the carburetted hydro- 
gen gas) escapes and is lost, while the 
surface of the coal imbibes oxygen 
from the atmosphere, and thereby 
loses its inflammability. The loss 
which is sustained by the consumer 
in purchasing small coal in lieu of 
large coal, may be estimated at the 
lowest from twelve to fifteen per cent. ; 
while, for the same reason, it is ex- 
ceedingly bad economy for the pur- 
chaser to lay in a large stock of coals 
to be many months exposed to the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

Although the new Coal Act directs 
that all coals sold within the district 
before-mentioned shall be sold by 
weight, yet it still sanctions the very 
objectionable practice of delivering it 
in sacks, the most fertile source of the 
frauds which have so long been com- 
plained of against the smaller coal- 
dealers of the Metropolis. 1t is-direct- 
ed, by clause 48, ‘‘ that all coals sold 
within the cities of London and West- 
minster, or within twenty-five miles 
of the post-office aforesaid, in any 
quantity exceeding 560 pounds (ex- 
cept coals delivered in bulk, as after- 
mentioned) shall be delivered to the 
purchasers in sacks, each sack con- 
taining either 112 lbs. or 224 lbs. net ; 
but such coals delivered by gang la- 
bour may be conveyed in sacks con- 
taining any weight.” 

Now we would ask, what guaran- 
tee the purchaser under the new Act 
will have, that he shall not be imposed 
upon in having sacks of coals delivered 
at his door containing only 200 lbs. 
instead of 224 Ibs. of coals? It will be 
answered that each carman is to be 
provided with a weighing machine; 
but, according to the old regulations, 
each carman was compelled to carry a 
bushel measure, yet frauds were open- 
ly and constantly committed upon the 
great body of consumers. 

The only means by which the Cor- 
poration of London might have put a 
stop to the frauds of coal-dealers 
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would have been to make it compul- 
sory on coal-venders under the new 
Act to weigh their commodity at the 
door of their customers, like potatoes, 
fish, or any other commodity. Such 
a plan would afford the only adequate 
or efficient check against the constant 
temptation to fraud in dishonest deal- 
ers, and a protection against the plun- 
der of servants during the transit of 
coals from the dealer to the consumer. 

It is not worth while to transcribe 
here the merely verbal provisions of 
the new Act for inflicting penalties 
upon dealers, or their servants, in the 
event of delivering coals short of 
weight; or for refusing to weigh the 
same, when required so todo. Such 
provisions are usually laughed at by 
those whose interest or whose busi- 
ness it is to evade them. It is true 
the new Act gives the purchaser the 
option of buying his coals either by 
bulk or in sacks of the regulated size ; 
and it also directs that weighing ma- 
chines shall be carried by the coal car- 
men in their carts or waggons ; but as 
such carmen are not directed to use such 
machines, unless specially required so 
to do, it is obvious that the public will 
derive little advantage under the new 
system, beyond that of the present. 

It is, however, proper to point out 
the most obvious means that will offer 
a temptation to dishonest coal-dealers 
in selling coals by weight—that of 
mixing water with the mass. A plau- 
sible apology will always be ready for 
such fraud, that of rain falling ona 
barge of coals. It is moreover proper 
to observe, that the smaller the coal 
the more water it will absorb without 
detection. The policy of purchasing 
large coal is therefore, in this case, 
doubly manifest; for a ton of small 
coal will absorb from one to two hun- 
dred weight of water, which would, 
in such case, not only be so far a fraud 
upon the purchaser, but the combus- 
tible properties of the coal become 
greatly depreciated in consequence. 

Among other objections to the new 
Coal Act, the City of London have (in 
conjunction with the great coal-owners 
of Northumberland and Durham) still 
preserved their monopoly in the port 
of London, by levying an impost duty 
of 1s. 1d. per ton on all coals brought 
by canal from the inland collieries ; 
which impost almost amounts to a 
prohibition. Whatever may be said 
as to the privileges of the Corporation 
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connected with the river Thames, it is 
a monstrous proposition that in obe- 
dience to the musty chartered privi- 
leges of the City, that the vast popula- 
tion in the environs, and fifty miles 
distance, should be prohibited from 
going to the cheapest market for one 
of the first necessaries of life.* 

It was my intention, Mr. Urban, to 
have gone more at length into the 
probable effect of the New Metropoli- 
tan Coal Act; and to have added a 
few suggestions to the consumers of 
coal, with a view of economising 
fuel to the utmost extent at the pre- 
sent alarming crisis. It is highly pro- 
bable that in the event of the malig- 
nant disease now prevailing at Sunder- 
land, extending to other parts of the 
kingdom, that trade will be so far in- 
tercepted as to raise the price of coals 
forty or fifty per cent. In such a state 
of things, it becomes a most serious 
question to the poorer inhabitants of 
the Metropolis and its vicinity, many 
of whom would be quite destitute of 
fuel during the most inclement season 
of the year. It is the duty of every phi- 
lanthrophic individual to use his best 
exertions at such a juncture to lessen 
as far as may be the common cala- 
mity. I shall, therefore, with your 
permission, reserve a few additional 
remarks for another number of your 
valuable Magazine; fearing that I 
have already trespassed at too great a 
length in the present. 

Yours, &c. PHILANTHROPOS. 


~— -- 
Mr. Ursan, London, Nov. 19. 
WHO was the founder of Sunday 
Schools? This question, which the 


' confederate evidence of public opinion, 


tradition, and unequivocal facts, had 
long ago settled, has again been 
mooted, and that, too, in a quarter 
where it might have been least of all 
expected. Your Gloucester correspon- 
dent (p. 294) is not only at variance 
with me, but also with the large and 
influential body of teachers and pa- 
trons of this benevolent Institution. 
Alexander the Great once observed 

* It remains to be seen, when the pro- 
posed Rail-road is carried into effect between 
Birmingham and the Metropolis, whether 
the chartered rights of the City of London 
are still to be protected at the expense of 
the great body of the community, by prohi- 
biting the supply of coals from the Warwick 
and Staffordshire coal field, except under an 
enormous impost payable to the Corporation. 
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that, as the earth had not two suns, 
neither could Asia have two kings. 
Inthe same manner I assert that Sun- 
day Schools cannot have had two ori- 
ginators, but for far other reasons to 
those of the Macedonian hero. As my 
sole object is to elicit and secure 
truth, my opinion upon this matter is 
of course exclusively governed by law- 
ful evidence, and not by any fastidious 
desire to rob a layman of his acknow- 
ledged glory, to confer it wrongfully 
upon one in holy orders. 

Your correspondent appears to be- 
lieve that the Rev. Thomas Stock (p. 
295) divides the meed of honour with 
Robert Raikes in the establishment of 
the present Sunday school system of 
religious education. To confute this 
erroneous conclusion, I would, pri- 
marily, merely quote the following 
graphic passages from a letter of Mr. 
Raikes to a certain Col. Townley, 
which was printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine forty-seven years ago : 

‘* The beginning of this scheme,” says 
Raikes, ‘‘ was entirely owing to accident. 
Some business leading me one morning into 
the suburbs of the city, where the lowest of 
the people chiefly reside, I was struck with 
concern at seeing a yroup of children, 
wretchedly ragged, at play in the street. I 
asked an inhabitant whether those children 
belonged to that part of the town, and la- 
mented their misery and idleness. ‘ Ah, 
Sir!’ said the woman to whom I was speak- 
ing, ¢ could you take a view of this part of 
the town on a Sunday, you would be shocked 
indeed, for then the street is filled with mul- 
titudes uf these wretches, who, released on 
that day from employment, spend their time 
in noise and riot, playing at chuck, and 
cursing and swearing in a manner so horrid 
as to convey to any serious mind an idea of 
hell rather than any other place. We have 
a worthy clergyman,* said she, minister of 
our parish, who has put some of them to 
schovl [i.e. day school]; but upon the 
Sabbath, they are all given up to follow their 
inclinations without restraint, as their pa- 
rents, totally abandoned themselves, have no 
idea of instilling into the minds of their 
children principles to which they themselves 
are entire strangers.’ This conversation 
suggested to me that it would be at least a 
harmless attempt, if it were productive of no 
good, should some little plan be formed to 
check this deplorable profanation of the Sab- 
bath. I then enquired of the woman if there 
were any decent well- disposed women in the 
neighbourhood who kept schools for teach- 
ing to read. I presently was directed to 
four. To these I applied, and made an agree- 


" ® Here the good woman undoubtedly re- 
ferred to the Rev. Thomas Stock. 
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ment with them to receive as many children 
as I should send upon the Sunday, whom 
they were to instruct in reading, and the 
Church catechism. For this I engaged to 
pay them each a shilling for their day’s em- 
ployment. The women seemed pleased with 
the proposal. 
man before mentioned [Rev. Mr. Stock], 
and imparted to him my plan. He was so 
much satisfied with the idea, that he en- 
gaged to lend his assistance, by going round 
to the schvols on a Sunday afternoon, to 
examine the progress that was made, and to 
enforce order and decorum among such a 
set of little heathens. ‘This, Sir, was the 
commencement of the plan.’”’* 

These interesting details, Mr. Ur- 
ban, which your venerable pages have 
fortunately preserved, have hitherto 
remained unimpeached. Can any- 
thing be more circumstantial or con- 
clusive? Had this narrative been un- 
true, surely some of the “ senior in- 
habitants’? and ‘‘ contemporary per- 
sons”’ (to whom your correspondent 
alludes), would speedily have ex- 
posed it at the time. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a benevolent individual were 
about to found a National School in 
some provincial town, would he not, as 
a first step, go and consult with the 
incumbent of the parish? Just so 
with Raikes. As soon as the noble 
idea of schools on the Sabbath had 
originated in his mind, he proceeded 
to request the advice and co-operation 
of the worthy clergyman alluded to 
[Mr. Stock ] ; and from the conspicu- 
ous part which that Minister after- 
wards took in promulgating Raikes’s 
plan of civilization, some few indivi- 
duals have chosen to regard him as 
the founder of the institution. Whe- 
ther envy has aught to do with the 
matter I know not; but | cannot re- 
press thinking that the story of Chris- 
topher Columbus and the egg would 
well apply to this case. I must like- 
wise be allowed the liberty to observe, 
that I think the remarks of your 
Gloucester correspondent respecting 
Mr. Raikes’ conduct touching this 
matter, are far too invidious, and, ac- 
cording to all previous accounts, 
untrue. 

One most powerful proof in support 
of Raikes’ pretensions, I must not 
omit to adduce. The festival of a 
Sunday School Jubilee, (the commemo- 
ration of which was hinted at in my 
last letter,) was, among numerous 
other places, celebrated in this identi- 
cal city of Gloucester, on the 14th of 





* Gent. Mag. vol. tiv. p. 410, 
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September (Raikes’s birthday), under 
the very eyes of your correspondent; 
when nearly 1000 teachers and chil- 
dren assembled in convocation, for the 
purpose of doing ‘‘ honour to the im- 
mortal memory of. their late brother 
citizen, Robert Raikes, esq. founder of 
Sunday Schools.” And at a public 
meeting holden on the same evening, 
two individuals addressed the assem- 
bly, who had themselves been favoured 
with Mr. Raikes’s personal instruc- 
tions [vide Gloucester Journal]. In- 
deed, this general celebration of what 
what was called ‘‘ Raikes’s Jubilee,’’ 
by so many thousands throughout the 
country, seems evidently to have set- 
tled the matter respecting who was 
the founder. 

I will add one more proof. Although 
I have never had the pleasure to visit 
Gloucester, travelling friends have 
credibly assured me that on the mo- 
nument of Robert Raikes in the an- 
cient church of St. Mary-de-Crypt, it 
is expressly inscribed that he first in- 
stituted Sunday Schools in that city. 

From all these concurring testimo- 
nies (others could be produced, though 
possibly of minor consequence) it ap- 
pears sufficiently certain that what I 
stated in my last communication was 
thoroughly based in truth. The lau- 
rel must therefore continue on Raikes’s 
brow, as the founder of the charitable 
system of Sunday Schools. Much 
as I differ from your venerable corres- 
pondent, | feel myself indebted to his 
valuable communication for several 
facts with which I was before unac- 
quainted; and I do hope that, as he 
resides upon the spot, he will cause 
careful enquiry to be made respecting 
this matter, and communicate the re- 
sult of such researches to the world, 
through the medium of your intelli- 
gent miscellany. Now is the time 
when information ought to be col- 
lected; and the importance of the 
subject is considerably shown by the 
eager desire of individuals to pluck 
the laurel from the brow of him to 
whom it has been, hitherto, by public 
consent allowed. Fifty years hence, 
the then generation may cast odium 
upon us for our supineness; and if 
Sunday Schools proceed increasing as 
they have heretofore done, by the 
time of a second Jubilee they will have 
become the greatest and most magni- 
ficent monument of charity and disin- 
terestedness in the whole world. 


Yours, &c. CorRNELIUS. 
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Mr. Ursan, Nov. 23. 

THE late riots at Nottingham in- 
volved the destruction of a very singu- 
lar mansion, which in former times 
had been a kind of provincial town- 
residence of the Dukes of Newcastle. 
Its situation, on a_ lofty rock, is 
(or rather was, before the town had 
grown to its present size) a very fine 
one; but the form of the edifice was 
certainly not suitable to the situation. 
Its own elevation was so low, and its 
outline so~flat, that, when compared 
with the giant rock on which it stood, 
it could not be said to present an im- 
posing appearance. It rather resembled 
the shallow hat purposely worn by a 
tall’ man, in order to increase his 
height aslittle as possible. The much 
grander effect,.on such an eminence, 
of a’broken outline and high aspiring 
towers, has been well displayed by the 
Duke of Rutland at Belvoir. 

Even when nearly approached, the 
modern Nottingham-castle appeared 
more like a stately pavilion or garden- 
temple, than a mansion for residence. 
It seemed to-consist of only one prin- 
cipal floor, a low basement, and a low 
attic above ; there were, however, 
ample household apartments opening 
on-areas at the back and sides. 

The fagade'was divided by six co- 
lumns, four pilasters, and two ante of 
the Corinthian order. Over the central 
door was a largealto-relievo, represent- 
ing the loyal and magnificent Duke of 
Newcastle, the founder of the house, on 
one of his gallant horses, and equipped 
for his favourite exercise. Over the 
windows were busts, which, it struck 
me, were portraits of the junior mem- 
bers of his family, although I have no 
other authority for the supposition 
than their appearance, and the pos- 
sibility that real busts might be placed 
in company with the real equestrian 
5a * I hope to hear that these 


* In the French ed edition of the Duke (then 
Marquis) of Neweastle’s book of Horse- 
manship, there is a folio print (by Diepen- 
beck} of the Duke’s family, in which he and 
the Duchess, their daughters, sons- in-law, 
and daughters-in-law, sit under a col 


works of sculpture have escaped 
destruction. 

«* The views from this rock,” says 
Throsby, one of the historians of Not- 
tinghamshire, ‘abound in variety ; 
some are extensive and others beauti- 
ful. The Trent forms a fine curve near 
Wilford ; in its passage towards Clif- 
ton, it presents asilvery broad bosom. 
On the Wollaton side, over the park, 
are a variety of attractions. A rich 
valley, interspersed with woodland, 
leads your eye into Derbyshire, where 
distance appears boundless. A vast 
space is seen hence between Rudding- 
ton hills and Colwick, in which Bel- 
voir-castle appears majestical.” Such 
is the champaign prospect; and such 
were the beauties which might attract 
and delight the noble residents of for- 
mer ages; in more recent times, the 
whole have been outweighed by the 
smoke and other nuisances of a vast 
manufacturing town, lying closely in 
the near view. 

The only description we have of the 
ancient castle of Nottingham, is that 
by Leland. The best parts of the edi- 
fice at that time, were some which had 
been erected by King Edward the 


‘Fourth and King Richard his brother. 


Other portions were then already in 
ruins; it grew, we are told, still more 
ruinous whilst it was.in the posses- 
sion of Francis Earl of Rutland; a 
corroboration of which is the circum- 
stance, that King James the First, on 
his visits to Nottingham, was not 
lodged at the castle, but at a house in 
the town ;f and it was finally demo- 
lished by order of Cromwell. The 
very ruins were removed to make room 
for the late mansion. The outer gate 
is the only remaining feature of the 
ancient works. .A view of it was pub- 
lished in the second Supplement to 
your vol. Lxxxvu1t, to which, or to the 
popular works of general topography, 
I beg to refer the inquirer into the an- 
cient history of the castle. It may be 
sufficient here to remark, that the two 
most memorable historical events con- 
nected with it, are the arrest in 1330 
of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 





witnessing the horsemanship of their two 
sons. The young people are Charles Viscount 
Mansfield and his wife Elizabeth Rovers 
(afterwards Duchess of Richmond) ; Lord 
Heury Cavendish (afterwards Duke) and his 
wife Lady Frances Pierrepoint ; the Earl and 


Gent, Mac. October, 1831. 
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Countess of Bridgewater; the Earl and 
Countess of Bolingbroke ; Mr. Cheyne, and 
Lady Jane his wihe ; ; and these, I imagine, 
are the personages represented by the busts 
at Nottingham. 

t See Nichols’s ‘¢ Progresses of King 
James the First.” 
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who was here torn from the presence 
and protection of Queen Isabella ; and 
the erection of the royal standard in 
1642, the Rubicon of the Civil War. 

I shall proceed to assemble the scat- 
tered notices of the late magnificent 
mansion. 

When that most indefatigable scrib- 
bler, Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, 
first published her Life of the Duke 
her husband, in 1667, he had already 
purchased Nottingham-castle of the 
Duke of Buckingham (to whom it had de- 
volved from his mother Lady Katherine 
Manners), but had not yet commenced 
his building. Speaking of the Duke’s 
lands, her Grace says, ‘“ Some he sold 
in Derbyshire to buy the Castle of 
Nottingham, which, although it was 
quite demolisht, yet, it being a seat 
which had pleased his father very 
much, he would not leave it, since it 
was offer’d to be sold.”” Afterwards, 
mentioning the Duke’s parks, she 
adds, ‘‘ Though he has not yet built 
the seat at Nottingham, yet he hath 
stock’d and paled a little park belong- 
ing to it.” 

A few years after, when Dr. Thoro- 
ton was writing his History of Not- 
tinghamshire, the works had com- 
menced. He says that the Duke, 
“this present year 1674, though he be 
above eighty years of age, hath a great 
number of men at work pulling down 
and clearing the foundations of the 
old tower, that he may build at least 
part of a New Castle there. The 
park pale he repaired at his first en- 
trance.” 

The next account is that given by 
Dr. Deering, whose History of the 
town was published in 1751. He in- 
forms us that the Duke “ lived so long 
as to see this present fabric raised 
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about a yard above ground; which 
was finished in the time of Henry, his 
son and successor in his estates and 
honours, as appeared by the inscrip- 
tion on an oblong square white marble 
table, in the wall over the back-door, 
now not legible, but preserved and 
communicated to me by the late Mr. 
Jonathan Paramour, once a servant in 
that most noble family, viz. 


This house was begun by William Duke 
of Newcastle in the vear 1674 (who died in 
the year 1676), aud, according to his ap- 
pomtment by his last will and by the model 
he left, was finished in the year 3679. 


«« The founder of this modern castle 
designed it to be one of the completest 
and best finished in England, for 
which end that most honourable lord 
tied the revenue of a considerable es- 
tate to be employed for that purpose, 
until the accomplishment of the whole 
according to his intention. The archi- 
tect was one March, a Lincolnshire 
man,* who, with Mr. Richard Neale, 
of Mansfield-Woodhouse, one of Duke 
William’s stewards, Mr. Mason, of 
Newark, the Duke’s solicitor, and Mr. 
Thomas Far, steward both to Duke 
William and Duke Henry, was made 
joint trustees for finishing the work. 


An Account of what Nottingham Castile cost 
building, beginning Felruary the 12th 
1680, and ending April the 14th 1683. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcas- £. ss. di. 
tle paid with 500h, of wood 4731 11 5 

And his Grace Henry Duke of 
Newcastle, Oct. 16th 1686 7259 6 7 

Feb. 5th 1680. To Mr. Wright, 
for cedar- wood - - 

To ditto for marble chimney- 


120 0 0 


pieces - - - - 62 0 0 
To packing them - - - $818 4 
To ditto for a saw fur the cedar 110 O 





* Of this architect the only circumstance related by Walpole, who calls him 





Marsh,” is that he designed additional buildings at Bolsover, which was another seat of the 
Duke of Newcastle. The Duke there commenced a very magnificent pile of building, the 
proposed extent of which may be conceived by the dimensions of the gallery, which was 
220 feet in length and 28 feet wide; but the works were stopped, and the outer walls alone 


are now standing. 


It is, however, elsewhere stated, that the principal architect of Bol- 


sover was John Smithson, who was sent to Italy to collect designs, by Sir Charles Caven- 
dish, the Duke’s father; and, as Smithson did not die until 1678, the design of Not- 
tingham Castle may have been his, although executed by March. There were three archi- 


tects of the Smithson family. 


The erection of the far-famed riding-house at Bolsover is 


attributed to Huntingdon Smithson, father of John; he died in 1648, and has a monu- 


ment at Bolsover. 


A still elder member of the family was Robert, who died in 1614, and 


was ‘the architector and surveyor unto the most worthy house of Wollaton, with diverse 


others of 


f great account,”’ as recorded by his epitaph in Wollaton church. 


But regarding 


Wollaton, again, it is said that ‘* the architect was John of Padua, the overlooker Ro- 


bert Smithson.” 
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More paid from the 12th of 
Feb. 1680, to the 20th of 
August 1681 

More paid from the 20th of Au- 
gust 1681, to the 12th of 
November following - 

More paid from the 12th of No- 
vember 1681. to the 18th 
of February following 

From the 18th of February 
1681, to the 14th of April 
1683 


35113 6 


552 14 5 


253 211 


~ - - = @y-6 7 





Total 


£14,002 17 11 





«* The building,”’ continues Deer- 
ing, ‘‘ is on a rustic basement, which 
supports in front a Corinthian order, 
with a double staircase leading to the 
grand apartment. Over the door is 
placed an equestrian statue of the 
founder, with the face to the north, 
carved out of one single block of stone 
brought from Donnington in com. Lei- 
cester ; the statuary’s name was Wil- 
son, an ingenious artist, of whom it is 
remarkable, that soon after this per- 
formance of his he was for a time 
spoiled for a statuary ; because a Lei- 
cestershire widow lady, the Lady Put- 
sey, who was possessed of a very 
large jointure, falling deeply in love 
with him, got him knighted, and mar- 
ried him; but he living up to the ex- 
tent of his apron-string estate, and his 
lady dying before him, Sir William 
returned to his former occupation, and 
the public recovered the loss of an 
eminent artist.* 

“‘The east, south, and west sides 
of the building are encompassed with 
a yard paved with broad stones, and 
secured by a breast-wall of stone ; 
here the ladies and gentlemen in this 
town walk, and take the air, both in 
winter and summer, to which they are 
more particularly invited by a conve- 
nient arcade under the south side of 
the castle, where in rainy or windy 
weather they may walk under shelter. 
On the north side there is a spacious 
green court, which is likewise encom- 
passed by a stone wall, not so high as 
to hinder any prospect. In this court, 
facing the middle of the north front, is 
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a wooden door opening into the park. 
HSA Besides the bridge which goes 
over that part of the ditch where the 
ancient fortified bridge once stood, 
another was built across the moat 
more directly opposite to the old gate 
of the outer ward, after this new 
palace was finished, for the more con- 
venient driving a coach up to the 
castle ; but the foundation of this was 
so badly secured that the north side 
of it fell down some few years after. 
This has lately been made good with 
earth, and is railed on each side, and 
covered with green sods, and is now 
become a pleasant way into the green 
court, between which and the north 
front of the castle there are many 
steps leading from east to west down 
into a paved yard, by which, when 
his Grace and family are here, the 
tradespeople who serve the house with 
provisions can go into the kitchen and 
other offices under the main building. 
At the west end of this yard there 
goes a door out of the rock, where his 
Grace the present Duke, in the year 
1720, caused a convenient slaughter- 
house to be built, whither oxen, sheep, 
deer, &c. were brought immediately 
from the park, and, when dressed, by 
the just-mentioned door through this 
lower yard into the kitchen and store- 
places. At the east end of this yard 
is to be seen a place walled up with 
brick. This opened the way into the 
dungeon of which Leland speaks, and 
also Mr. Camden, where those figures 
[said by tradition to be the work of 
David King of Scots] were graven on 
the walls. His Grace, when at Not- 
tingham in the year 1720, as 1 am in- 
formed, had this place opened, in or- 
der to see whether any thing of them 
was yet to be found; but, it being 
almost entirely filled up with rubbish, 
no discovery could be made.” 

Of the interior Deering says no- 
thing. Paul Sandby published two 
views of Nottingham-castle in 1776 
and 1777, and in the description ac- 
companying the first of them we are 
told, that ‘‘ the late Duke of New- 
castle [Thomas, who died in 1762] 





* Walpole describes Sir William Wilson as an architect, and says he re-built the steeple 
of Warwick church after it had been burned; but Noble, in his Continuation of Granger, 
lit. 392, attributes, upon good authority, the building of the whole of that church to 
Francis Smith. Deering is incorrect in calling Lady Pudsey a Leicestershire widow, as 
there was no family of the name in that county; there was a family of the name seated 


in Lancashire. 
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beautified it, and wainscotted the rooms 


with cedar, and had laid out a plan ° 


for the finest gardens in all that part 
of England, being to contain no less 
than sixty acres; but the design is 
changed, and the intended gardens 
are made [perhaps rather continued] a 
park.” 

It is now many years since a Duke 
of Newcastle made any lengthened 
stay within the walls of Nottingham- 
castle. At the time it was noticed in 
the ‘‘ Beauties of England and Wales,” 
about twenty years ago, it was inha- 
bited by two ladies, in separate tene- 
ments. The following statement, which 
contains the only account I have seen 
of the interior, has appeared in the 
newspapers since the fire. “1 can 
remember it in my younger days the 
residence of an ancient lady of rank 
connected with the Newcastle family. 
She lived with as much state as her 
means would allow. There were many 
strange reports in circulation respect- 
ing her manners and the cause of her 
retirement. Perhaps her fondness for 
lap-dogs and a large ape—her con- 
stant companion—with other eccen- 
tric habits, were the only foundation 
on which these reports rested. It is 
now three years since the writer of 
this sketch inspected the castle, but 
the recollection of its interior is still 
fresh upon his memory. The rooms 
were of noble dimensions, and fur- 
nished in a half modern style. In the 
drawing-room, which commanded an 
extensive prospect, were heavy velvet 
curtains, and cabinets of the time of 
Louis XIV. The dining-room and the 
suite adjoining were, perhaps, the 
most ancient in the house. They 
were adorned with some good family 
pictures, several of them inserted in 
the pannels, the heavy carved work of 
which served them as frames. The 
staircase was a fine specimen of Eng- 
lish oak and stone work; but most of 
the pictures which had at one time 
adorned it were removed. One or two 
ancient helmets remained, as well as 
the long rolls of the genealogy of its 
noble possessor ; but amidst these re- 
lics of the past there was no attempt 
to introduce modern art or comfort. 
An air of desertion pervaded the entire 
building. 

“* Its finely-proportioned rooms, its 
halls and chambers, have now passed 
away, and a shapeless ruin alone re- 
mains to endear the spot to the anti- 
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quary, the artist, and the man of 
taste.” 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 
—@— 
Mr. UrsBan, Nov. 22. 


1 HOPE you will favour me with a 
place in your pages for the following 
remarks on an article entitled ‘‘ John 
Knox’s Biographers,”’ published in your 
Supplement to Part 1. p. 599. Endea- 
vouring to avoid the angry spirit of 
«* Plain Truth, and supposing him to 
have penned his paper under great irri- 
tation of feeling, I must maintain, that 
no man of correct moral sentiment, or 
well-regulated mind, be his prejudices 
ever so strong, could deliberately sit 
down and put together such a tissue of 
scurrilous invective and poisoned sar- 
casm, without afterwards being con- 
scious of inward shame for having 
written such an article. Neither I, 
nor any man will pretend to assert, 
that the Reformer of Scotland was im- 
maculate, but as ‘‘ Plain Truth”’ says, 
** he lived in a country in a continual 
state of sedition and tumult, both in 
his own day and long afterwards ;”’ 
and therefore, making some allowance 
for such circumstances, I believe he 
came out of a series of strifes and 
trials with as clean a heart and hands 
as most men could have done. Before 
him stood the Popery of Scotland, 
bloated with her usual share of spi- 
ritual pollutions, which for centuries 
had been sucking the life-blood of a 
noble and energetic people, and against 
this mass of corruption he brought all 
the artillery of his strong and mascu- 
line mind to bear, with the most deadly 
effect. If in the use of his powerful 
moral engines, some trifling point of 
etiquette towards the abettors of abuse 
was overlooked or infringed upon, 
some rough truth boldly declared, 
some dauntless averment of Scripture 
doctrine against the plausible sophis- 
tries of Romish error, what are these 
compared to the enlightened and phi- 
lanthropic object he had in view, or 
that splendid harvest of intellectual, 
moral, and religious excellence which 
his countrymen have reaped for his 
spirited and noble exertions; for Ll 
hold, that it is not merely owing to the 
sweeping away the abominations of 
Catholicism, but to the manner and 
circumstances in which they were swept 
away, ‘‘ that Scotland presents (as the 
Marquis of Lansdown observed the 
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other day in the House of Lords) a. 
most striking specimen of glorious ci- 
vilization,” a civilization which has 
placed her high on the scale of na- 
tional worth, for the general diffusion 
of knowledge, the scientific attain- 
ments of her philosophers, and the 
proverbial intelligence of her peasan- 
try. With respect to “‘ Plain Truth’s”’ 
authorities, if the charge of partiality 
be brought against Dr. M‘Crie and 
Mr. M‘Gavin, I believe it may be 
returned with interest upon them. No 
one acquainted with Mr. Chalmers’s 
writings is ignorant of the party which 
he more particularly espouses. Of Mr. 
Bell, the author of one of Constable’s 
Miscellanies, to whom I think your 
correspondent alludes, 1 cannot speak 
from perusal of his life of Queen 
Mary; but as to Hume, the next in 
order, it is well known he is one of 
the most prejudiced that can be 
quoted, and not likely to pass over 
any opportunity of bringing religion 
into contempt ; so what he says must 
by every candid mind be received with 
a sufficient allowance. Johnson was 
buried over head and ears in preju- 
dice. The Edinburgh Review is blue 


and yellow with infidelity; and of 
course any slips, real or supposed, of 


the promoters of real religion, affords 
too good an occasion of shewing its 
enmity, to be passed over. James the 
First was a strange compound of 
learning and pedantry; his treatment 
of Melville was unfair and illiberal, to 
say the least of it. Sir Walter Scott 
might have found other fields for ex- 
erting his talents, than that of throw- 
ing ridicule and contempt upon his 
poor persecuted fellow Scots, whose 
grand delinquency lay in daring to de- 
mand liberty of conscience, as their 
forefathers had that of civil rights ; 
and it is observable in his case, as 
something similar may perhaps be no- 
ticed in others, that the same pen 
which celebrates in patriotic song the 
valour of the Bruce and the field of 
Bannockburn, records with envenomed 
obloquy and sarcasm the heroic de- 
votedness of the preservers of his na- 
tional religion. A noble cause will, 
however, never want defenders. To 
shield the object of his unjust and 
ungenerous attack, neither genius nor 
talent has been wanting—Galt, Hogg, 
Kennedy, and Pollok, have nobly 
come forward to vindicate the as- 
persed, and paid in prose that tribute 
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of honourable sympathy and remem- 
brance, which the poet Graham, a 
name which will long be dear to every 
true Scottish heart, had already em- 
bodied in his elegant verse. It is but 
just, however, to that distinguished 
Baronet, to observe, that he has apo- 
logised for his severity in the notes at- 
tached to the last edition of his novels. 
** Plain Truth” observes, that ‘‘some- 
thing is said of a Knox monument in 
Edinburgh.”” Now, whether a monu- 
ment is to be erected in Edinburgh or 
not, 1 cannot say; but the modern 
Athenians are about to build a church 
to be styled the John Knox church ; 
on, if 1 mistake not, the Castle Hill of 
their romantic city ; and a monument 
of the same kind as that erected at 
Wirtemberg to Luther, was raised 
some years ago at Glasgow to the 
Scottish reformer. If ‘‘ Plain Truth’ 
turns to the Glasgow Journals of about 
1825, he will find in the accounts of 
the proceedings on the occasion re- 
ferred to, mention made of names 
which he himself would hardly include 
among “the bigotted and unenlight- 
ened Scotch, who will hear nothing 
against the old barbarian.” His re- 
marks about the treadmill and rope 
are really so low as not to be worth 
commenting upon. I have no wish, 
Sir, to enter upon controversy, nor to 
offend “ Plain Truth,” but simply to 
show that I at least, a correspondent of 
your Magazine, dissent from his opi- 
nions, and that I think that, if the ad- 
mirers of the Scottish Reformer have 
shown an undue bias in his favour, my 
fellow scribe, ‘‘ Plain Truth,” has gone 
to the opposite extreme. Trusting to 
your candour for the insertion in your 
pages of the above remarks, I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. PLaIn SENSE. 
—@-— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 11. 

AS a trivial observation may some- 
times lead to an important result, per- 
haps the following fact may be deemed 
worthy a nook in your valuable Mis- 
cellany. On lately dining with a 
friend at Greenwich, whose house had 
been so roughly visited by lightning, 
that almost every apartment exhibited 
tokens of its terrific effects, 1 was in- 
formed (ante prandium) “that the 
malt liquor in the cellar was also 
spoiled by it.’”’ Guess, then, how 
agreeably I was surprised at being re- 
galed, after my cheese, with a spark- 
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ling glass of as fine ‘‘ nut-brown ale,”’ 
as Burton or Nottingham ever boasted. 
“Hey!” said I to my worthy host, 
“* whence came this bright excellent 
beverage?” “From my cellar.”— 
«* Why, I understood that the lightning 
and thunder had left you none fit to 
drink : how has this escaped?” ‘* It 
never occurred to me before; but this 
was bottled.”” ‘‘ Aye,” said 1, “‘ that 
has saved it. Glass is a non-conduc- 
tor; and we are indebted to the va- 
luable discovery of glass-making for 
this good liquor. Joseph! give me 
another bumper. Here,” said I, “is 
success to the glass-trade !’’* 

Now, Sir, though the cooper will 
say “‘there is nothing like wood,’ 
might we not also (for special pur- 
poses) have barrels, as well as bottles, 
formed of glass? No one will pro- 
nounce this impracticable who has 
seen that most magnificent specimen 
of art—so creditable to the spirit and 
ingenuity of modern times—‘ the 
Clarence Vase,’”’ at the Queen’s Ba- 
zaar in Oxford-street: an object (for 
beauty and splendour) perhaps une- 
qualled. I have termed it magnifi- 
cent ; and it really is an image of the 
word,—embodying the fullest idea we 
can form of costly grandeur. Its ca- 
paciousness and weight are immense ; 
much greater, 1 believe, than the cele- 
brated marble one at Warwick Castle. 
As that is a noble appendage to the 
residence of a Peer, this would be a 
very appropriate one to the palace of a 
Monarch. 

Being on the subject of glass, I 
would, with due humility, suggest to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, that, by abo- 
lishing the odious window tax, they 
would do an act as just as it would be 
popular. Nor, by the act, would the 
revenue be much diminished. For, 
windows to a house are like eyes to 
the human countenance: they enliven 
it. Let people have in their dwellings 
as many of these as they choose, and, 
by a vast addition of windows, the 
duty on glass would be vastly aug- 
mented: and, instead of the unsightly 
fronts of human habitations, which 
now disfigure, with dismal signs of 
window tax, our villas and streets, we 
should behold houses levking as if they 
were happy residences, visited by what 
a kind Providence meant freely to shine 


* L live, Mr. Urban, where glass is one of 
the staple manufactures of the place. 
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on all—the cheering light of day. To 
withhold it from any human being, not 
incarcerated for crime, is unjust; as 
violating the primeval command, ‘‘ Let 
there be light! and there was light.” 
Mr. Tierney’s epigrammatic couplet 
shall not here be quoted, fer an ob- 
vious reason. I will, however, express 
its meaning without its blasphemy : 
** The great Creator gave us light, 
And called its presence day : 
But, with taxation, came a blight, 
And took that light away.” 
But light is not the only advantage of 
windows. Superadded to the admis- 
sion of that blessing, a requisite num- 
ber of them in a residence is also con- 
ducive to health, by admitting a due 
portion of air, particularly in sleeping 
rooms. Whereas, it is notorious, in 
the country, that many farmers’ ser- 
vants sleep in rooms with the windows 
blocked up, to save the tax; thus sap- 
ping the constitutions of our pea- 
santry. I could corroborate this state- 
ment by facts which have come to my 
knowledge; and medical gentlemen 
would confirm them. If Government 
cannot afford to lose the tax, let it 
merge in the house-tax, or be supplied 
from any other source, so that we get 
rid of the odious name. . However, 
Sir, if I cannot benefit your readers by 
relieving them of a tax, I will, in con- 
clusion, endeavour to amuse them 
with a glass-anecdote.—On the south- 
ern side of the oldest glass-house in 
my neighbourhood was formerly a sun- 
dial, bearing this motto—‘‘ Ut Vitrum 
sic Vita.”’ In the same neighbourhood 
resided a wit, who was ignorant of 
Latin. Passing, one day, ‘‘the old 
dial glass-house,”’ with a lady hang- 
ing on his arm, she said to him, “I 
have often wished to know the mean- 
ing of the words on that sun-dial ; 
and, as you are so very clever, no 
doubt you can tell me. What is it?’ 
Now, Mr. Urban, as no man likes to 
confess his ignorance—especially to a 
lady—he promptly replied, ‘‘ The 
meaning, Ma’am? the meaning? why, 
it is this: ‘When the sun shines, you 
may see what o’clock it is.’ ”’ 
Yours, &c. L. B. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Bremhill, Nov. 22. 

I SHOULD be much obliged to 
you, if you would allow me, through 
your pages, to correct an error [ have 
fallen into respecting the posthumous 
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publication, in the name of Bishop 


Ken, called ‘‘Expostulatoria.”” Inad- 
vertently, in speaking of the number 
of non-residents in every county, I ob- 
served ‘‘ that it was singular no men- 
tion was made of the non-residents in 
Somersetshire !”’ 

The fact was, I had transcribed 
from this very old publication, of the 
date 1711, thelist, in part; the last 
leaf of the publication having fallen 
out among my papers, and as I had 
looked only at the list 1 had before 
transcribed, and imagined I had co- 
pied the whole, I hastily concluded 
that Somersetshire had been omitted. 
The last leaf of this publication, with 
the loan of which I was favoured by my 
friend Mr. Todd, the author of the ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Life of Cranmer,”’ has since 
been found ; and I see the non-residents 
reported in Somersetshire to be 87 in 
the year 1711, instead of being omitted. 

I take this opportunity of saying 
further, that I find the work attri- 
buted to Bishop Ken, and publish- 
ed in his name the year after his 
death, was a reprint of a publication 
in 1663, under the title ‘‘ Ichabod,”’ 
&ec. If, therefore, written by Ken, it 
must have been written at an early 
period of his life, when Fellow of New 
College, and three years after the 
Restoration of Charles the Second. 

The “‘Groan”’ on account of plurali- 
ties possibly might not have been 
quite so loud, if the writer had con- 
sidered that the preceding saints under 
Cromwell deserved the “‘ groan’’ for 
pluralities much more than the restored 
clergy ; for the following is the list of 
the PREFERMENTs of one among those 
professing Puritans. Harris was Pre- 
sident of Trinity College, Oxford, 
nominated by the Parliamentary Visi- 
tors in the room of Dr. Potter, ejected 
for his uncompromising virtue, and 
pronounced by the reforming Visitors 
“‘contumacious!”” The ‘‘ godly” and 
disinterested Puritan President, Harris, 
was put in the place of the learned 
and virtuous Potter, who was left to 
poverty! Shortly afterwards we find 
“accepted” Harris in the possession 
of the following pluralities!! at the 
then value : £. 8. 


Hanwell, per annum, . 160 O 
Bishopgate, towards . 400 0 
Hanborough ae 300 0 
Puriton and Petersfield 550 O 

1410 O 


Bp. Ken.—Pluralities held by Puritans. 
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Brought over 1410 O 
Member of Assembly of Di- 


vines, at 4s. per day 73 0 
Apostleship in Oxford, at 10s. 

perg@ay « « 6 <0 i» 3B 20 

Total Pluralities . . #£.1665 10 


Those preferred by the ‘‘ godly’’, 
Parliamentary Visitors of Oxford, in 
the seventeenth century, were most of. 
them as “‘ disinterested” as Harris! 
See the excellent remonstrance against 
a late Edinburgh Reviewer, called 
*‘ Apologia Academica,” just pub- 
lished by Murray. Mr. Hume, who 
perhaps may be the Head of the next 
Parliamentary Visitation at Oxford, 
informed the House of Commons that 
pluralities were unknown in the 
Church of Rome!! We have seen 
what they were in the Church of Ge- 
neva in England; but of the Church 
of Rome the last Cardinal in England, 
besides other possessions of the most 
inordinate ecclesiastical wealth, had 
only one Archbishopric of York! one 
Bishopric of Lincoln!! one Bishopric 
of Winchester!! It is not, however, 
to defend pluralities I write, but to re- 
quest insertion in your ancient and able 
Literary Journal of a literary explana- 
tion, with some casual observations, 
not unimportant in the present day, 
suggested by this explanation. 

Iam, &c. 
W. L. Bowes. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 22. 

PASSING a day this autumn at the 
pleasant town of Penrith, 1 visited 
some of the objects of interest in its 
vicinity, and amongst them was the 
Pillar erected by the Countess of Pem- 
broke, Dorset, and Montgomery, to 
commemorate the last parting with 
her mother, called by the people in the 
neighbourhood, the Countess’s Pillar. 
It stands on a little green eminence on 
the right of the high road from Pen- 
rith to Appleby, which is also the road 
to Appleby from Brougham Castle, 
whence no doubt the two ladies set 
out, the mother—who appears to have 
been left at Brougham, as she died 
there seven weeks after the parting,— 
accompanying the daughter so far on 
her journey. The distance from 
Brougham Castle is about half a mile. 
The home view from the spot on which 
it stands, is not in any respect strik- 
ing: but in the distance, looking east- 
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ward, we see the vast range of Cross 
Fell, a line of lofty hills extending for 
many miles, while behind, Saddleback 
appears raised above the other hills. 

The pillar consists of an octagonal 
shaft, each of the faces being twelve 
or fifteen inches in breadth. On this 
is raised a cube, over which is a kind 
of capital. 

The shaft is plain; but on the face 
of the cube which is toward the road, 
are two shields of arms, which ap- 
pear to have recently been repainted. 
The one presents Clifford impaling 
Vesci, Gules, 6 annulets Or, the mar- 
riage which gave the Cliffords their 
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great northern possessions. The other 
is Clifford impaling Russell, the 
achievement of the father or the mo- 
ther of the lady by whom the pillar 
was erected; but plainly intended for 
the lady, since there is no crest, while 
the red griffin of the Cliffords is given 
over the other shield. 

There is also on this face the date 
1654. ‘ 

The three other faces of the cube 
serve as the plates of sun-dials; but 
in that on the side from the road is 
inserted a brass-plate containing the 
well-known inscription, of which the 
following is an exact copy : 


THIS PILLAR WAS ERECTED ANNO 1650 


BY 


YE RT HONOLE ANNE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF 


PEMBROKE, &c. DAUGHTER AND COHEIRE OF YE RT 
HONOBLE GEORGE EARL OF CUMBERLAND, &c. FOR A 


MEMORIAL OF 


HER LAST PARTING IN THIS 


PLACE 


WITH HER GOooD & PIOUS MOTHER YE RT HONOBLE 
MARGARET COUNTESS DOWAGER OF CUMBERLAND, 


Ye 2D OF APRIL, 1616. 


IN MEMORY WHEREOF 


SHE ALSO LEFT AN ANNUITY OF FOUR POUNDS 
TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO THE POOR WITHIN THIS 
PARRICH OF BROUGHAM EVERY 2D DAY OF APRIL 

FOR EVER, UPON THE STONE TABLE HERE HARD BY, 
LAVS DEO. 


The inscription appears to be an 
addition to the original design, and 
not to have been put up until after the 
death of the Countess of Pembroke. 
It is awkwardly placed in the face of 
a sun-dial, and it is so much raised 
above the eye of the spectator, that it 
is read with difficulty. 

The stone-table no longer exists, 
but a stone still fixed firmly in the 
ground very near the pillar, seems to 
mark the place where it stood; and a 
flat stone lying in the ditch under the 
hedge at a short distance, is what ap- 
pears to have been the table slab. One 
cannot but regret that a monument of 
a very interesting character should not 
be kept up, and that since some cost 
has been recently bestowed upon it, 
the table on which the benefaction of 
the Countess ought to be dispensed, 
has not been restored. 

Brougham Castle is a ruin, but it is 
the ruin of a magnificent edifice. The 
room which is the most entire, was 
evidently the chapel, a room of good 
proportions, on the south side of the 
castle, and having apartments be- 
neath it. 

Brougham-hall, the seat of the 
Chancellor, is about a mile from the 


castle, in a beautiful situation ; com- 
manding extensive views of this fine 
country. The house itself has an air 
of ancestorial pretension ; the decora- 
tions of the old ceilings being the arms 
and quarterings or impalements of the 
Broughams. Great improvements are 
now in progress; and in making them, 
regard has been shown to the preser- 
vation of the Roman _ inscriptions 
which have been found here. They 
are inserted in one of the walls, and 
in a situation where they are protect- 
ed from the weather. 

The taste for inscriptions prevails 
in this district. I observed several 
(some of a recent date) at the little 
village of Gamont Bridge. But there 
is one which invites attention, not 
more by the words themselves, than 
by the careful manner in which the 
letters have been cut : 


OMNE SOLUM FORTI 
PATRIA EST. H. P. 1671. 


I could learn nothing of the person 
who placed this over his door. Per- 
haps some of your Correspondents may 
be able to say by whom the words 
were inscribed. ANAMNESTES. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Uppingham, Nov. 11. 
THE accompanying drawing (Pl. II. 
fig. 1.) is an exact copy of an ivory 
carving in my possession. The figures 
are not highly raised, but are executed 
with much skill and spirit. The draw- 
ing is of the same size as the carving, 
which is not in any part thicker than 
half a crown. 

The portraits appear to be those of 
four great characters in necromancy, 
of which the lower three are probably 
intended for Mother Shipton, Friar 
Bacon, and Dr. Faustus, but with the 
upper one I am unacquainted; nor 
can I relate its history further than 
that it was bought at a sale in the 
neighbourhood of Warminster in Wilt- 
shire, a few years since. R.H. 


——@— 


Mr. Ursan, 


I SEND you (Plate II.) drawings 
of an ancient vessel, concerning the 
use and application of which I avail 
myself of your pages for elucidation. 

lt is of baked clay, or pot-ware. 
The front, 21 inches long and 13 high, 
is covered with a bright green glaze. 
In breadth, it is 54 inches; and is 
divided, vertically, into two cavities, 
each 125 inches deep, 8% long, and 34 
wide, by a partition (fig. 2.), through 
which these cavities communicate by 
two small irregular holes, one near its 
middle, and another close to its bot- 
tom, where there is also a hole through 
the front, evidently for a spicket and 
fosset, or cock: but it has neither 
handle, feet, nor suspensory ring or 
hole. 

The front of this vessel (fig. 4.) is 
moulded in bas-relief, with an escut- 
cheon, bearing the arms of France and 
England quarterly, surmounted by a 
regal crown, and supported by a lion 
and dragon, with the mottoes “‘ hony 
soit qui mal y pense,” on a circular 
garter, and ‘‘ Dieu et mon Droit,” 
and the letters H. R. and E. R. (the 
initials of Henry the Seventh and his 
Queen Elizabeth) with a rose and 
fleur-de-lis; the whole between ara- 
besque pilasters of fruit and flowers. 

This vessel has been denominated a 
wine-cooler; but, I think, it may have 
been a receptacle of beer, mead, or 
wine; perhaps, a flower-pot; or, more 
probably, a cistern set in a wall, like 
those vessels of metal or earthenware 
which are common in the kitchens 

Gent. Mac. November, 1831, 
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and dining-rooms of continental inns, 
for the purpose of ablution before meals. 

Whether it was really a wine-cooler 
(which I doubt, on account of its not 
being of a porous texture), depends on 
the size and shape of the bottles of 
the time when, I suppose, it was 
made, the latter end of the fifteenth 
century. Of this, however, with the 
date of the invention of cocks, I trust 
soon to be informed by some of your 
ingenious Correspondents. 

This vessel was once the property 
of Sir James Lowther, of Laleham, 
Middlesex, from whom it came, about 
eighty years ago, to the grandmother 
of Mr. James Harris, of Egham, who 
wishes to dispose of it. 

Queen Anne, it is said, had a fishing 
seat at Laleham. Woe. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 19. 
THE inclosed narrative of the cele- 
brated siege of Londonderry, in 1689, 
was the result of the comparison of 
several contemporary documents, in- 
cluding the account of the siege by 
the non-conformist Mackenzie. The 
view which it gives of the transactions 
attending that memorable event, dif- 
fers in some respects, I helieve, from 
that taken by many previous writers. 
It was drawn upsome yearsago for pub- 
lication, in a topographical work which 
has since been discontinued. It may 
therefore be found useful by some fu- 
ture historian, and interesting to the 
general reader, if preserved in your 
repository of the history and anti- 
quities of our country. E.W.B.J. 





SiecE oF LoNnDONDERRY. 

The courage and the policy, together 
with the fortitude under circumstances 
of extreme distress and privation, which 
the defenders of this city displayed, 
during the siege they underwent in 1689, 
from the army of James II. have, it is 
probable, never been surpassed; and 
the history of that siege, including the 
occurrences immediately preceding it, 
constitutes an important feature in the 
general history of the island. The cir- 
cumstances of the defence are most ge- 
nerally known, perhaps, from a Tract 
on the subject, printed in the same year, 
by the Rev. George Walker, Rector of 
Donoughmore in the county of Tyrone; 
but in order to obtain a correct view of 
them, it has been found necessary to 
compare his statements with those of 
John Mackenzie, a non-conforming mi- 
nister, who was also one of the besieged, 
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and who published an account of the 
transactions in 1690. 

It appears that when the Earl of Tyr- 
connel sent some forces into England to 
assist James II. against the Prince of 
Orange, he fortunately withdrew from 
Londonderry and its neighbourhvod the 
whole regiment there quartered ; and 
thus that while almost every other place 
of importance was possessed by the Irish 
papists, this eity was entirely free from 
their domination. The Lord Lieutenant, 
however, soon commanded an Irish re- 
giment under Lord Antrim, to quarter 
in Londonderry; but Col. Phillips, who 
had been their Governor in the pre- 
ceding reign, warned the citizens of its 
march towards them ; and on the 8th of 
December, 1688, the gates were closed 
against the soldiery, Phillips being re- 
appointed Governor on the following day. 
When the news of this revolt, as it was 
termed, arrived at Dublin, Lord Mount- 
joy and Lieut.-Col. Lundy were dis- 
patched with six companies to reduce 
the place. An address had been sent 
into England praying for succcurs, and 
it was at first unanimously resolved to 
resist, until an answer to it had been 
received ; as, however, there were scarce 
any provisions in the town, and but 
very few military stores, the inhabitants 
capitulated with Lord Mountjoy, it be- 
ing agreed that only two of bis com- 
panies, and those all Protestants, should 
enter the city; and that the town com- 
panies should keep their arms, and do 
duty with the others. The office of Go- 
vernor was assigned by his Lordship to 
Col. Lundy. 

On the 2ist of March, Capt. Hamil- 
ton arrived from England, with arms 
for 2000 men, and 480 barrels of powder; 
he also brought a commission from Wil- 
liam and Mary, appointing Lundy to be 
Governor, and those sovereigns were 
publicly proclaimed with great joy and 
solemnity. Several engagements en- 
sued with the enemy’s forces in the 
neighbourhood. On the 15th of April, 
two officers arrived from England, with 
two regiments under their command, 
and many necessaries for the town. It 
would appear that the Governor did not 
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take the oath of allegiance to the new 
Sovereigns, which had been administer- 
ed on the arrival of Captain Hamilton, 
and he seems to have desigued from the 
beginning to give up the town, or at 
least not to act with vigour in its de- 
fence. On the 17th, King James or his 
General sent to know whether he would 
surrender his charge, upon which he 
ealled a Council, the members of whicb, 
says Walker, were equally unacquainted 
with the condition of the town, or the 
inclination and resolution of the people. 
It was resolved by these, that there was 
not provision for the garrison for above 
ten days, that the place was v”tenable 
against a well appointed army, and 
therefore that the two regiments from 
England should not be landed, and that 
the principal officers should withdraw 
themselves privately to the ships, in 
order that the inhabitants might make 
better terms by capitulation. The Coun- 
cil also deputed an officer to receive 
proposals from James, and it was agreed 
with Hamilton, bis General, that the 
army should remain four miles distant 
from the town; on the 18th, however, 
the King advanced with it before the 
walls, in order to frighten the inbabi- 
tants, but his men were fired upon and 
fled, and they were subsequently march- 
ed back to St. John’s town, at the sti- 
pulated distance, On the same day the 
ships from England left the city, in pur- 
suance of the orders of Council, bearing 
away the soldiers and provision they had 
brought, and the preservation of Lon- 
donderry from the enemy, at this criti- 
cal juncture, appears to have been mainly 
owing to the activity and resolution of 
Capt.{Murray, who, being inimical to 
Lundy’s designs, seized the keys of the 
gates, and changed the guards in the 
night.* 

On the 19th, the post of General and 
Governor was offered by the garrison to 
Capt. Murray; he, however, declined 
accepting it, and Major Baker was elect- 
ed, who, wishing for an “ Assistant for 
the Stores and Provisions,” was allowed 
to chose whom he pleased, and he ac- 
cordingly appointed Mr. Walker to this 
trust.F The garrison was now arranged 





* The account of this transaction appears to have been intentionally suppressed 
by Walker. Col. Lundy now resigned his office, and was permitted to disguise 


himself and go to the sbips. 


+ It is asserted by Walker, that Baker and himself were in all things joint- 
governors during the siege, but it appears from Mackenzie’s narrative that he was 
merely “ complimented with the title of Governor,” this being “ always understood 
with reference to the Stores, the oversight whereof was (besides bis regiment) the 


only trust committed to him by the garrison.” 
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derry, p. 32. A variety of cireumstances concur to evince that Walker was a man 
of an officious, presuming, intermeddling disposition, and that he bas greatly mis- 
represented his concern in the defence of the city ; he affirms that he assisted in 
several sallies, and even that in one instance he headed the party. We are in- 
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into 1)7 companies of 60 men each, 
amounting in number to 7020 privates, 
and 341 officers; and the command of 
the horse was given to Murray. The 
number of men, women, and children in 
the city was about 30,000, of whom 
more than one third left it, upon a de- 
claration from the besiegers to receive 
and protect all that would desert; and 
7000 died of diseases. There were eigh- 
teen Clergymen of the Establishment 
within the walls, who, when they were 
not in action, had prayers and sermons 
every day; and eight non-conforming 
ministers were equally careful of their 
people, keeping them very obedient and 
quiet.* 

On the 20th of April, Lord Strabane 
came up to the walls to make proposals, 
but it being observed that his comrades 
were taking the opportunity of placing 
their cannon in a convenient position, 
he was forced to withdraw by the gar- 
rison. The enemy afterwards sent seve- 
ral trumpets to propose terms of surren- 
der, but they were all rejected. On the 
following day a sally was made, in which 
200 of the enemy were killed, together 
with the French General Mammau, who, 
heading part of their cavalry, was slain 
by Col. Murray, the leader of the Irish 
horse. Much plunder was obtained, and 
the salliers made.good their retreat with 
trifling loss. Two days afterwards, the 
town, which from its situation on a 
gently rising hill was much exposed to 
the enemy’s fire, was so battered by four 
demi-culyerins, that no persons could 
safely lodge above stairs. By the fire 
from the walls, in return, two friars 
were killed in the camp, to the great 
sorrow of the enemy, ** who were much 
grieved that the blood of those holy men 
should be spilt by such an heretical 
rabble.” On the 25th, a sally was made 
under Colonel Murray, in which many 
of the besiegers were killed, and but 
very few of the garrison; on this day 
also the enemy began to bombard the 
town, but with little damage. 

The besieged fearing that a battery 
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which the enemy had began to raise 
would greatly incommode them, on the 
6th of May, at four in the morning, a 
sally was made, in order to arrest or 
stop their proceedings; the party was 
victorious, and as usual in this siege, 
after slaughtering a great number of 
their opponents, and taking several pri- 
soners of note, returned with a very 
small diminution of their own numbers. 
Many sallies were subsequently made 
for the purpose of destroying the enemy’s 
works, which now rendered it impossible 
to receive any intelligence from with- 
out, and also very difficult to come at 
the wells for water, which commodity 
was absolutely fought for many times. 
About the end of this month, Walker 
was suspected of treasonable designs, 
and also of embezzling the stores, in 
cousequence of which the disposal of 
the latter, and the government of the 
garrison, was vested in a Council of four- 
teen officers, of whom Baker was ap- 
pointed President, but the effective au- 
thority of this body was much interrupt- 
ed by the bustle of the siege. Some 
time afterwards a disturbance arose, in 
which Walker had nearly lost his life 
for acting without authority, in a trans- 
action opposed to the wishes of the Go- 
vernor and garrison. + 

On the 14th of June, part of the works 
of the besieged were attacked by a body 
of horse and foot, the van of the former 
consisting of gentlemen who had sworn to 
mount the rampart, which in this place 
was only a dry bank of seven feet in 
height; this was done by Capt. Butler 
their leader, and about thirty others; 
he was taken prisoner, and but three of 
his men escaped with their lives, and 
those with great difficulty. The enemy 
lost 400 men, and their infantry were 
Observed, in retreating, to take the 
bodies of their slain comrades upon their 
backs; in order to shield them from the 
fire of the townsmen.t The bombard- 
ment in the night did great damage ; 
many of the sick were destroyed, and all 
that could move flocked to the walls and 





formed in Mackenzie’s Appendix, p. 8, that Dr. Walker never once sallied during 
the siege, and that ‘* as to the enemy, he was a man of peace all the time, and was 
guilty of shedding no other blood to stain his coat with, but that of the grape.” 
{n most other respects, the two accounts of this memorable siege are in satisfactory 


accordance. 


* It was agreed by the Governor, ‘* that the Conformists should have the Ca- 
thedral Church the one balf of the Lord’s day, during the whole time of the siege, 
and the Non-cunformists the other half; the latter entering at 12, had two ser- 
mons there every [Sunday] afternoon.’’—Mackenzie, p. 32. 


t Mackenzie, p. 36, 38. 


} In this affair, says Mackenzie, p. 36, ‘“* our women also did good service, car- 
rying ammuuition, match, bread and drink, to our men; and assisted to very good 
purpose at the bogg-side, in beating off the granadeers with stones, who came so 


near to our lines.” 
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to those parts of the town most remote 
from the enemy: by the 15th of the 
month the garrison was reduced nearly 
1000 men. 

On that day a fleet of thirty sail was 
discovered in the Lough, supposed to be 
sent from England for the relief of the 
city ; but it was at first found impos- 
sible to communicate with it, and in 
order to prevent its arrival, batteries 
were raised by the enemy, and a strong 
boom placed across the river, the banks 
of which were also lined with mus- 
keteers. At length, however, a messen- 
ger reached Londonderry, bearing ad- 
vices from Major-Gen. Kirk, in which 
he informed the besieged of the men, 
arms, and provision, on board for them, 
and that he would sail up to their relief 
as soon as possible. Some further com- 
munications were interchanged in July 
by several ingenious contrivances. 

About this time all the iron cannon- 
shot in the town being expended, the 
besieged were compelled to make balls 
of brick, cast over with lead. ‘Towards 
the end of the month, when the siege 
became much closer than before, Conrad 
de Rosen, Marshal-General of the Irish 
forces, arrived in the enemy’s camp, and 
expressed himself with great fury to- 
wards the besieged, threatening them 
with direful punishments and torments 
if they did not surrender. On the 28th, 
or on the 30th, in consequence, par- 
tially, of an Irish prophecy, ‘* That a 
Clancarty should knock at the gates of 
Derry,” Lord Clancarty possessed bim- 
self, at the head of a regiment, of part 
of the town lines, and entered some 
miners in a low cellar under the half- 
bastion, in the east wall. His men 
were, however, driven back to their main 
body with considerable loss. On the 
same day Governor Baker died, greatly 
lamented by the garrison and inha- 
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bitants ; he was succeeded by Col. Mit- 
chelburn, who had previously filled the 
office during Baker’s illness. 

Gen. Hamilton now again offered con- 
ditions to the garrison, and De Rosen 
declared that if his proposals were not 
complied with, he would have all the 
Protestants in the neighbouring coun- 
try, “of their faction,” or related to 
them, robbed, and driven under the walls 
of the city, where they should perish if 
not relieved by the besieged. The pro- 
posals were however rejected with in- 
dignation, and accordingly, on the second 
of July, some thousands of poor Pro- 
testants were driven beneath the walls; 
upon this the townsmen immediately 
erected gallows in sight of the enemy’s 
camp, and threatened to hang all their 
prisoners, if the people were not suffered 
to return to their homes. The prisoners 
were permitted to write to Hamilton 
their General, who replied in a very un- 
feeling manner, saying, that if they suf- 
fered it could not be helped, but that 
their death should be avenged by that 
of many thousands. In two days, how- 
ever, the people were allowed to depart, 
and the gallows was taken down. 

On the 11th, the besieged were again 
asked whether they would treat for the 
surrender of the place, and after much 
parleying and debate, they offered terms 
to the enemy, who however in their turn 
refused to accept them. On the 25tha 
sally was made with the intent of ob- 
taining some of the enemy’s cattle; in 
this respect it was unsuccessful, but 
above 300 of the enemy were killed. 

The gallant defenders of Londonderry 
were now in the greatest distress for 
want of provisions, and their numbers 
were reduced by the 27th of July, to less 
than 4500.* 

On the 28th, a sermon was preached 
by Mr. Walker, which, according to Mac- 








* The following statement from Walker's tract, of the prices of provisions in 
the town at this time, which was drawn up by a gentleman of the garrison, will 
show the extremity of distress to which its defenders were reduced. 


Horse-flesh sold for 

A quarter of a Dog 

A Dog’s Head 

A Cat a 

A Rat se 

A Mouse se 

A pound of Greaves 

of Tallow 

of salted Hides 
A quart of Horse’s blood 
A Horse-pudding 

A handful of Sea wreck 
- of Chickweed 











A quart of meal when found oe 
A smail flook [flounder] taken in the river, not to be purchased 


a quantity of meal. 


oe -- (per lb.) Is. 8d. 
oe es 5 6 
oo ee 2 6 
ee ee 4 6 
ee ee 1 0 
ee oe 0 6 
oe ee 1 0 
ee oe 4 0 
oe ee 1 0 
ee ee 1 0 
ee oe 0 6 
ee oe 0 2 
ee ee 0 1 
1 0 


under the rate 
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kenzie’s statement, was of a discouraging 
tendency, while its author himself says, 
that in it he encouraged their constancy, 
by reminding them of several instances 
of Providence they had received,* &c. 

On the 30th, at about an hour after 
sermon, some ships were observed in the 
Lough, making towards the city, and 
after sustaining a heavy fire from the 
enemy, broke their boom, and arrived 
for the relief of the garrison, who had 
reckoned only for two days more life, 
having but nine lean horses left, with a 
pint of meal foreach man. The enemy 
fled in the night of the 3lst, and soon 
after, Major-Gen. Kirk was received 
into the city with great joy and acclama- 
tion; an address to the King and Queen 
was signed by the garrison, and Mr. 
Walker was appointed by Kirk to bear 
it to England. 

The more we consider the circum- 
stances of this siege, the more extraor- 
dinary do they appear; the garrison of 
Londonderry consisted merely of poor 
people, who had been frightened from 
their homes ; there were in the city no 
persons experienced in military affairs, 
nor any engineers; nor was there a 
single well-mounted gun in the place. 
Notwithstanding these and other disad- 
vantages, they successfully endured a 
siege of 105 days, from a well-appointed 
army of 20,000 men, of which nearly 
one half was destroyed before the walls. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AS there are several mistakes in 
the account given of the Annesley fa- 
mily, by your Correspondent L. L. B. 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June 
(p. 503), I am induced to send you a 
correct account of that branch to which 
your Correspondent refers. 

Altham Annesley was the second 
son of Arthur first Earl of Anglesey, 
and was created Baron Altham on the 
14th of February, 1680, with remainder 
on failure of his issue to his younger 
brother. He died in April 1699, 
leaving one son James-George, who 
became the second Lord Altham, who 
dying without issue, was succeeded 
by his uncle the Rev. Richard Annes- 
ley, Dean of Exeter, and third son of 





* «In the midst of this extremity, 
the spirit and courage of the men was so 
great, that they were often heard to 
discourse confidently, and with some 
anger contend whether they should take 
their debentures in Ireland or in France, 
when alas! they could not promise them- 


selves twelve hours’ life.”’—Walker, p. 
40. 
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Arthur first Earl of Anglesey. This 
Richard died on the 19th November, 
1701, leaving two sons, Arthur fourth 
Lord Altham, and Richard, who on 
his death succeeded to the title of 
Altham, and on the death of his cousin 
Arthur Earl of Anglesey, in April 
1737, succeeded also to that title. 
James Annesley claimed to be the 
legitimate son of Arthur fourth Lord 
Altham, by his wife Mary, daughter of 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. 
Richard Earl of Anglesey asserted that 
he was an illegitimate child of a woman 
named Landy. To decide this ques- 
tion, an ejectment was brought by 
James Annesley, against Richard Lord 
of Anglesey, in November 1743, when 
a verdict was obtained for the plaintiff. 
This trial was published in London in 
1744, and exhibits the grossest per- 
jury either on one side or the other. 
At the close of the trial Lord Angle- 
sey’s Counsel demanded that a writ of 
error should be received, which was 
granted. Ultimately the proceedings 
were removed to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and before the cause was decided, 
James Annesley died without leaving 
any issue, and Lord Anglesey became 
the undisputed possessor of the titles 
and estates of the Annesley family. 
Your Correspondent must be incor- 
rect in stating that James Annesley 
died at the age of 24. On the trial it 
was given in evidence that he was 
born in 1715, and consequently must 
at that time have been 28 years old. 
I should feel much obliged to your 
Correspondent if he can give me any 
account of James Annesley after the 
trial, particularly as to his marriage, 
his death, or his burial. I have rea- 
son to believe that he died about 1748. 
Your Cork correspondent, A. S. is 
incorrect in his statement that the 
lands belonging to Lord Bantry formed 
the subject of the law-suit. The eject- 
ment was brought for lands in the 
county of Meath ; but, had James An- 
nesley succeeded, he would certainly 
have ultimately recovered the Cork 
estates, as well as the others belong- 
ing to the Annesley family. A. 


Ampton, Suffolk, 
Mr. Ursan, ty ~~ 
TO the first of the biographical 
notes inserted in p. 495 of your June 
number, the following may be added 
concerning that ‘‘ humble - hearted, 
loving, honest man,” Sir Henry Cal- 
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thorpe, Knt. Attorney of the Court of 
Wards and Liveries. 

He was a junior member of that 
branch of the Calthorpe family, who 
by marriage with the sister and heiress 
of Sir Bartholomew Bacon of Arwer- 
ton in the county of Suffolk, Knt. be- 
came, in the fifteenth of King Richard 
II. possessed of the lordship of Cock- 
thorp, in the hundred of North Green- 
how, and county of Norfolk; in which 
parish they continued to reside for 
many generations ; and whose ances- 
tors were seated in the same county 
from the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, this family being one of the 
very few of the ancient race of Eng- 
lish gentry whose origin may be satis- 
factorily traced to that period. 

Sir Henry was second son of Sir 
James Calthorpe of Cockthorp afore- 
said, Knt. by Barbara his wife, daugh- 
ter of John Bacon of Hessett, in the 
county of Suffolk, esq. He was entered 
of the Middle Temple, and became a 
lawyer of great eminence, successively 
Common Serjeant and Recorder of 
the city of London, Solicitor General 
to Queen Henrietta Maria, and Attor- 
ney of his Majesty’s Court of Wards 
and Liveries. He was author of a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Proposals for re- 
gulating the Law, to make the same 
more plain and easy to be understood, 
and less chargeable and expensive than 
heretofore ;”” he also published a use- 
ful volume of Reports of Special Cases, 
collected by himself, touching the se- 
veral customs and liberties of the City 
of London. 

He married Dorothy, daughter and 
coheir of Edward Humfrey of Isham, 
in the county of Northampton, esq. 
by Mary his wife, daughter of William 
Whettell of London, gent. and sister 
of William Whettel of this parish, esq. 
on whose death in 1628, Sir Henry in- 
herited the Ampton estate, which he 
afterwards made his country residence. 

He received the honour of knight- 
hood, March 8, 1635; and died at his 
house in Ampton Aug. 1, 1637. His 
remains were deposited in the chan- 
cel of that church, on the north side 
of which is a handsome mural monu- 
ment of black and white marble, or- 
namented with the effigies of himself 
and lady, with their children; on the 
summit several shields of arms much 
defaced, and beneath a long Latin in- 
scription to his memory. 

Sir Henry had issue by the above 
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lady five sons and four daughters, 
most of whom died in their infancy ; 
James the third son, and two daugh- 
ters, Dorothy and Henrietta Maria, 
only survived their father, the former 
of whom died July 28, 1641; and the 
latter Nov. 6, 1645. Dame Dorothy, 
their mother, remarried to Robert Rey- 
nolds, esq. She bore Gules, a cross 
botony Ermine. 

James Calthorpe, esq. third and 
only surviving son, was a minor of 
about eleven years of age at the time 
of his father’s death ; whose custody, 
wardship, and marriage, the King 
granted the following January to 
Dame Dorothy Calthorpe, widow, 
mother of the ward, Philip Calthorpe 
of Gressenhall, in Norfolk, esq. and 
Valentine Pell of Darsingham, in the 
same county, his uncles. In a sche- 
dule annexed to this grant, the pro- 
perty that should descend to the said 
heir in possession or reversion, is thus 
particularized :— 

“©The manor of Ampton with the ap- 
purtenances, the advowson and right 
of patronage of the parish church of 
Ampton, one capital messuage, where 
William Whettell late dwelt, in Amp- 
ton aforesaid, and all lands, meadows, 
&c. &c. and held of his Majesty as of 
his Abbey of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

“« The manor of Aldeby, alias Alby, 
with the rights, members, &c. in the 
county of Norfolk, and the advowson 
of the church of Thorpe, near Had- 
discoe Thorp in the said county, held 
of his Majesty in chief by knight’ s 
service. 

‘« The manor of Cockthorp and the 
advowson of the church of Cockthorp 
and Lt. Langham to the same annexed 
in the same county, held of his Ma- 
jesty, as of parcel of the possession 
late of the Bishopric of Norwich, by 
the twentieth part of a knight’s fee. 

«« The manor of Snitterly, alias Bla- 
keny, alias Snitterly Calthropes, and 
the advowson of the same church of 
Snitterly alias Blakeny, and the free 
chapel of Glamford to the same church 
annexed, and the manor of Snitterly, 
late Asteleyes, alias Hollewell-hall, in 
the same county, and held of his Ma- 
jesty, as of the late possessions of the 
said Bishopric of Norwich, by the for- 
tieth part of a knight’s fee. 

“The manor of Wyveton, alias Wy- 
veton Staffer, alias Wyveton Duces in 
the same county, held of his Majesty, 
of his manor of Greenwich in soccage. 
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The moiety of the manor of Nether- 
hall, alias Stowes, in the same county, 
holden of his Majesty in chief by 
knight’s service. 

«The manor of Acle, with the ad- 
vowson of the parish church, and the 
wood called Aclewood, with divers 
other messuages, lands, marshes, 
banks, &c. in Blakeny, Cley, Stifkey, 
Wyveton, Langham, Cockthorpe, Byn- 
ham, Morston, and Wighton, in the 
county of Norfolk ; with the follow- 
ing, situated in the county of Essex. 

«« The manor of Stanway, alias Stan- 
away, and the advowson of the parish 
church, with the chapel of Albright to 
the same annexed, and the park called 
Stanaway Park in Gt. and Lt. Stana- 
way, &c. held of Thomas Lucas as of 
his manor of Leyden, by fealty and 
rent; also the reversion after the de- 
cease of Dame Mary Crane, widow, 
of the manor and farm called Bel- 
lowes, and other messuages and lands 
in Gt. and Lt. Stanaway, Capford, 
Leyden, Gt. and Lt. Birch, and Ford- 
ham. 

“« The reversion after the death of the 
same person, of two parts in three of 
the manor of Cockermouth, and of 
divers lands, &c. to the same belong- 
ing, in Dagenham and Barking, also, 
after the death of Dame Thomazen 
Swynerton, widow, of fifty acres of 
meadow and pasture in Stanaway, 
and two parts in three of the manor 
of Gt. and Lt. Birch, with messuages, 
farms, and a corn-mill, situated in 
the above parishes. 

“The manor of Burgh St. Margaret, 
and certain marshes and divers lands, 
and free fishings, reputed and known 
as parcel of the same manor lying in 
Burgh St. Margaret, Burgh St. Mary, 
Billockby, Clippesby, Rollesby, Wey- 
bride, and Martham, in the county of 
Norfolk. It is found that Arthur Ca- 
pell, esq. being seized hereof in fee, 
he and Elizabeth his wife, by fine and 
surrender enrolled, dated the 23d of 
May, the eleventh of Charles I. as- 
sure the same to ward’s father for life, 
and after to the said ward’s mother 
for her jointure, and after her decease 
to the use of the said ward’s father, 
and Arthur Turnor, and theier heirs. 

** Also one capital messuage where 
the ward’s father dwelt, in St. Peter’s 
hill, near Paul’s Wharf, London, in 
the parish of St. Peter and Benedict 
in Paul’s Wharf, London; with cer- 
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tain marshes and channels in Acle, 
Blakeny, and Cley, held of his Ma- 
jesty, as of his manor of East Green- 
wich in soccage.”’ 

The Calthorpes anciently bore Er- 
mine, a maunch Gules; but the pater- 
nal coat for many ages has been 
Checky Or and Azure, a fess Er- 
mine. 

Some brief notices of the above 
James Calthorpe, esq. and his de- 
scendants, may form the subject of a 
future communication. A.P. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE claim to the Earldom of Wa- 
terford by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
presents the remarkable case of a no- 
ble family assuming, for centuries, a 
dignity to which it was not entitled, 
viz. the Earldom of Wexford. By the 
patent of 1446, granting to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury the dignity of Earl of 
Waterford in Ireland, the family has 
always assumed the titles of Earl of 
Waterford and Wexford. The Peer- 
ages say, that these dignities being 
forfeited by the Act of Absentees, were 
re-granted in 1661, 13 Charles II. 
whether by a new patent or how, 
does not appear. Lord Mountmorres, 
in his History of the Irish Parliament, 
alludes to this case, and states that 
precedence was given to Lord Shrews- 
bury as Earl of Waterford and Wex- 
ford, not by the original patent of 
1446, but by the date of the re-grant, 
and that he was placed after the Earl 
of Mountrath, the date of whose Earl- 
dom was 1661. 

The claim of the present Earl of 
Shrewsbury appears to be to the title 
of Earl of Waterford only, under the 
patent of 1446; without reference to 
the re-grant or patent (if any) of 1661 ; 
though, if Mountmorres be correct, the 
House of Lords of Ireland admitted 
the Lord Shrewsbury of 1661 to a 
place in their house, not under the 
patent of 1447, but under the re-grant 
of 13 Charles II. 

Archdall’s edition of Lodge, states 
that the first Earl of Shrewsbury was 
Earl of Wexford by inheritance ; query 
from whom? and that he was created 
Earl of Waterford in 1446 (24 Hen. 
VI.) On the Earl’s monument in 
Shropshire, there is no mention of 
his Irish titles ; but at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, where he was buried, it is 
said there was an inscription in which 
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he was styled Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Earl of Wexford, Waterford, and Va- 
lence. An Op SusscriBeER. 


Mr. UrBan, Oct. 31. 

FEW perhaps of your antiquarian 
readers are ignorant of the old prac- 
tice on Easter Sunday of presenting 
coloured Eggs, called Pasche Eggs, or 
Paste Eggs.* This custom, like most 
of those authorised by the Roman 
Church, is of considerable antiquity, 
but in England the usage seems at 
present to be confined to a very few 
spots in the northern counties. At 
the commencement of the last century 
the usage appears to have arrived in 
Italy at its height, and some curious 
evidence on the subject is preserved 
in a MS. volume in the British Mu- 
seum, (MSS. Add. 5239.) containing 
drawings of ecclesiastical ornaments 
used in ceremonials, &c. executed by 
Francesco Bartoli and others. At fol. 
41, is a coloured representation of the 
interior and exterior of two of these 
Easter Eggs, which were presented 
on Easter Day, 1716, to the beautiful 
young Lady Manfroni by Signor Ber- 
nini, who soon after married her. A 
note is annexed, by which it appears 
that it was usual to saw the eggs open 
longitudinally with a very fine instru- 
ment made for that purpose, and to re- 
move the whole of the yolk and white. 
The shell was then carefully cleaned 
and dried, and lined with gilt paper, 
adorned with figures of the saints in 
silk and gold. Two pair of coloured rib- 
bons were afterwards attached to open 
and shut the egg (in the manner wal- 
nuts are made to open by the French 
women at present) ; and when finish- 
ed, they were offered as a souvenir by 
gallants to their mistresses. But the 
eggs presented by Signor Bernini were 
of a superior description. They were 
painted on the outside with emblema- 
tic figures of hearts, initials, &c. and 
in the inside contained, on a blue and 
gold ground, four several portraits of 
the young lady to whom they were 
given, represented in various attitudes, 
and playing on different musical in- 
struments. The eggs were then fas- 
tened together by crimson ribbons ; 
and when opened, would cause a 
pretty surprise to the object of his ad- 
dresses. In the same volume, p. 42, 





* See Brand’s Pop. Antiq. i. 142, Ed, 
Ellis ; and Hone’s Every Day Book. 
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there are drawings of six of these eggs, 
painted in various colours after the 
usage of Rome. A note says, ‘“‘ These 
on Easter day are carryed to church 
to ye parish priests, who bless them 
and sprinkle y™ w: holy water; on 
y' day, at dinner, y® cloth is adorn- 
ed w: sweet herbs and flowers, and y* 
first thing y' is eat are these blessed 
eggs; w® are chiefly painted by y* 
nuns of Amelia, a small city about 30 
miles from Rome: y* common sort of 
these eggs are all of one colour, as 
yellow, blew, red, or purple, w* are 
sold in y* streets till Ascention day or 
Whitsuntide. Anno 1716.” Q. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 28. 

I ENTERTAIN so deep a respect 
for the memory of Leland, one of the 
fathers of English Topography, and I 
feel it to be of so much importance, 
that his character should be maintain- 
ed of what he really was, an accurate 
observer and a faithful narrator, that 
I am anxious to take the first oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing a conjecture 
which has gone forth to the public re- 
specting a statement in his Itinerary. 
«« And so by wooddy and corne ground 
a1 mile to Howton or Haulston, 
wher is a ruinous manor longging, as 
they saide, to the Tempestes.”” Con- 
ceiving that by Howton, he meant 
Hooton, now commonly called Hoo- 
ton-Pagnel, I was led to the further 
conjecture (South Yorkshire, vol. ii. 
p. 142), that he had confounded Tem- 
pest with Luterel, the antient lords of 
Hooton-Pagnel, owing to the circum- 
stance of the two families having given 
the same figure to their heraldric bear- 
ing. But I am now convinced that 
not Hooton-Pagnel but Houghton, 
now Great Houghton, is the place in- 
tended by him, which more directly 
than Hooton-Pagnel lay in his way 
from Saint Oswald’s Abbey to Rother- 
ham, and which did, in the time of 
Leland, belong to the family of Tem- 
pest. 

Permit me also to take this oppor- 
tunity of observing that the conjec- 
tures in the first volume of that work 
concerning the age of the keep in the 
Castle of Coningsborough, receive a 
very strong confirmation from what I 
have recently had an opportunity of 
observing in the ruins of Fountains. 
No part of those buildings pretends to 
an antiquity beyond the Conquest ; 
but there is the most exact corre- 
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spondence between the vaulted roofs 
and cross arches in some parts of the 
ruin and those in the chapel of the 
Coningsborough keep ; and that pecu- 
liar kind of dovetailing of the stones 
over the fire-places in the keep, has 
an exact counterpart in the kitchen at 
Fountains, so exact that they may 
well be taken as the work of the same 
architect. JosepH HunrTER. 


Mr. Urspayn, Nov. 15. 

AS you did me the honour, some 
years ago, to insert in your valuable 
Miscellany a few notes of mine rela- 
tive to the Town and Church of Mit- 
chel Dean in Gloucestershire (see vol. 
xcii. i. pp. 17, 113,) you will perhaps 
consider the following notice of some 
old paintings, lately discovered in the 
same Church, worth preserving. 

Immediately under the roof of the 
nave, in front of the chancel (the roof 
of which is considerably lower than 
the nave), is a large piece of pan- 
neled wainscot, which has been for 
ages covered thickly with whitewash. 
The workmen, in doing some repairs 
to the roof of the nave, discovered 
that there was paint concealed beneath 
the whitewash, which being mention- 
ed to the Rev. George Cox, the offi- 
ciating minister of the Church, he 
with a laudable zeal for the preserva- 
tion of so interesting a relic of olden 
times, immediately consulted the 
churchwarden and some of the prin- 
cipal parishioners, and being promised 
assistance in the way of a small sub- 
scription to defray the expenses, set 
about carefully removing the white- 
wash, about the time that I visited 
Mitchel Dean in the latter end of 
September last, and ] was most happy 
in contributing my humble assistance 
in the pious work of restoration. 

The wainscot is 194 feet broad, and 
144 feet high in the centre, the upper 
part forming about half of a circle, to 
fit the arched roof above it; it is di- 
vided into eight panels or compart- 
ments, of which the upper four are 
occupied by a representation of the 
Last Judgment. In the centre is seen 
the Saviowp:.seated on a rainbow, 
clothed in a’crimson robe; or, as the 
worthy curate suggested, the “ ves- 
ture dipped in blood” of the Revela- 
tion ; on each side of his head an an- 
gel blowing a long trumpet. On his 
right is seen the Virgin mother kneel- 
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ing, behind whom is represented the 
heavenly Jerusalem, in a rich style of 
Gothic architecture, St. Peter stand- 
ing at the door with a large golden 
key, and a crowd of the newly risen 
applying to him for admittance to the 
heavenly city. To the left of Christ 
is the figure of an Apostle or Saint 
kneeling in the clouds, to correspond 
with the Virgin Mary on the other 
side; and below him a representation 
of the place of torment, under the 
usual figure of a monster, with an 
enormous gaping mouth, vomiting 
flames, and his emissaries are drag- 
ging several of the damned into the 
fiery gulph, with a square linked 
chain; others are falling in various 
ways within the compass of the 
monster’s jaws. Below the feet of 
Christ are two figures rising from their 
tombs. * 

In each of the four lower compart- 
ments are represented fwo scenes of 
the trial, death, and resurrection, of 
Christ, although no line or mark of 
division appears to separate the two 
subjects. On the lower part of the 
first panel on the right of the paint- 
ing is represented the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and Judas betraying Christ ; 
they are of course the two principal 
figures, and Judas is in the act of 
stepping up to his Master to give the 
fatal signal. On one side is St. Peter 
sheathing the sword, after having 
beaten down Malchus, who is lying 
at the bottom with a lantern in his 
hand; some rude trees, and several 
figures of soldiers in armour, complete 
the group. Above this is Christ stand- 
ing bound in the Judgment hall before 
Pilate, who, seated on a throne in 
gorgeous robes faced with ermine, is 
washing his hands, an attendant 
standing by and pouring water from 
an ewer into the basin. In this group 
are also a great number of attendants, 
some in full armour, and carrying 
glaives, and some in civil costume. 

In the second compartment, com- 
mencing with the upper subject, is 
represented the figure of Christ seat- 
ed, bound as before, and blindfold, 
and two men in civil dress forcing 
the crown of thorns on his head with 





* An ancient painting of the Last Judg- 
ment, closely corresponding with this de- 
scription, was formerly in Enfield church ; 
and anengraving of it will be seen in our 
vol, XCII. i. 621. 
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sticks. Below this Christ is being 
scourged, with his hands bound to a 
post; the scourging is inflicted by 
two men with whips, similar in form 
to that shown by Strutt, in the hand 
of an Anglo-Saxon charioteer; and 
also by Fosbroke in his Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities, p. 257. Each whip 
has three thongs, and one has the 
thongs loaded with balls of iron ; 
both the men are in the attitude of 
adding insult to the torture. 

In the third division, the upper sub- 
ject is the descent from the cross, the 
dead body of Christ nearly naked ly- 
ing in the arms of a man who has 
torn the hands from the cross, leaving 
the nails; the feet are still attached 
to the foot of the cross, and nearly 
even with the ground, a peculiarity 
which I have not seen in any other 
representation of the Crucifixion. Jo- 
seph of Arimathea stands behind, and 
the two Marys and St. John are look- 
ing on weeping. Below this is the 
entombment of our Saviour; the body 
is being deposited in a carved sarco- 
phagus, two men and three women 
standing round. 

On the fourth and last panel, the 
upper scene is the Ascension, and in 
this are some rude singularities, which 
often occur in ancient paintings ; thus 
the feet and legs are the only part of 
the ascending Saviour which is repre- 
sented, and below him is a large patch 
of green, with two black foot-marks, 
representing the spot from which 
Christ has risen ; the Apostles are re- 
presented on each side looking up in 
amazement. Below this is a figure in 
a crimson robe, holding up the right 
hand in the attitude of benediction; 
the two first fingers elevated, and 
bearing an ornamented cross, with a 
very long foot, in the left hand, point- 
ing to a man’s head, which is appa- 
rently issuing from the ground; but 
the lower part of this division is very 
indistinct. I apprehend that this is 
an allegorical allusion to the resur- 
rection of the dead to immortality 
through the Cross of Christ. 

. The outline of the figures is bold, 
and tolerably well executed; their 
style and general appearance are very 
similar to those in the tapestry in 
St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. The up- 


per groups of the several compart- 
ments are standing on tessellated pave- 
ment, and all the subjects are painted 
on a ground of green and scarlet alter- 
nately. 


A great deal of the paint, 








Church, Gloucestershire. [Nov. 
particularly the green and crimson, is 
still fresh and brilliant. Great care 
was taken in removing the whitewash, 
and I do not think the painting suffer- 
ed at all in the operation ; but the co- 
lour has in many parts entirely left 
the board, and one is inclined to sup- 
pose that some overzealous Protestant 
in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, 
or one of Cromwell’s fanatics, had da- 
maged the painting by scraping it, be- 
fore it was hidden by the whitewash. 

Dr. Meyrick went over from Good- 
rich Court to see the painting; and 
after a careful inspection of the dress 
and armour represented, he pronounc- 
ed it (as well as the beautiful carved 
roofs of the two northern ailes,) to be 
of the time of Edward the Fourth ; and 
the Doctor’s unerring judgment is con- 
firmed by the costume represented in 
some fine engravings of that period in 
the possession of the Rev. Charles 
Crawley. My friend Mr. Hooper of 
Ross, who has contributed mainly to 
the restoration of this painting, both 
in a pecuniary way, and by his expe- 
rience and excellent advice, considers 
that there has been formerly another 
set of panels below the present, re- 
presenting passages of Christ’s birth 
and life, and which formed the back 
of the rood-loft. This supposition is 
somewhat strengthened by the appear- 
ance of framework descending on one 
side a little below the present panels, 
and also an opening in the wall be- 
tween the nave and the south aile, 
nearly opposite to this part, and which 
was probably the entrance to the rood- 
loft, but no part of the rood-loft is 
now remaining, unless the present 
painting can be considered as a part. 

The pulpit is handsomely carved in go- 
thic tracery, and is as old as the latter 
part of the reign of Henry VII. or the 
commencement of that of Henry VIII. 
and stands on a pillar of oak; but 
this, with the sounding-beard, which, 
though of a later date, (James I.) is 
handsomely carved, has been for many 
years disfigured by numerous succes- 
sive coats of white paint; this has, 
however, now been removed, and the 
old oak appears in all its native beauty, 
“‘when unadorned, adorned the most.”’ 
On removing the white paint from the 
pulpit, it was discovered to have been 
formerly painted with brilliant colours, 
the ground being blue, the edges of 
the panels scarlet, and the ‘buttresses 
and crocketed pinnacles green. 

On the inside of the pulpit door is a 
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bracket seat of wood for the clergy- 
man, which has apparently been re- 
moved from some stall, having on the 
underside a shield bearing a_ fess 
between five cross-croslets, the arms 
of Beauchamp, which are more cor- 
rectly repeated with six crosses on 
some tiles in the floor of one of the 
seats. I do not find the name con- 
nected with this parish in any refer- 
ence to records; but Ralph de Beau- 
champ had a grant of the manor of 
Westbury upon Severn (about four 
miles distant) in 1216, and the manors 
of Westbury and Mitchel Dean appear 
to have been generally held together, 
(as they are at present) ; it is therefore, 
I think, reasonable to suppose that 
this Beauchamp was a principal con- 
tributor to the erection of the church. 
W. H. Rosser. 


Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Nov. 8. 

THE following lines for a missale, 
in Leightonville Priory, Salop, you 
will probably deem worthy a niche in 
your museum of antiques. Although 
I- cannot convey to you their effect to 
the eye, in the ‘‘ auld Englishe”’ guise 
and character, with fine illumined ca- 
pitals, bedight with gold, and bril- 
liant colours of red, blue, and green, 
yet I hope and trust the lines, devoid 
of such ornament, will be approved by 
your Classic friends. A. H. 





For a Missal in Leightonville Priory. 
Pietas qio vivit vera? 
In ecclesié procera : 
Illius Nomen ibi dictum, 
Missale rubet illo pictum, 
Psalmodia mille modis fluit, 
Et ruit, sicut mare ruit. 
Acerris rutilant odores, 
Fenestris vitrei colores, 
Ceelitfim qud monent acta 
Ad Templa sine mand facta. 
Hec Pietatis! Illa verd 
Vivit in animo sincero, 





Misdeeme not meeke Religion’s Home ! 

In loftie Fane, or Echoinge Dome, 

Her Name in pealinge Choire is hearde, 

And redde in blazon’d Tome Her Worde. 

Her palmie Psalme triumphant rides, 

Runge on fulle Organe’s rollinge tides. 

Her lightes in odoured censers flame, 

Throughe tinctured glasse her Champions 
beame. 

Where scriptured Scrolls, and glowinge 
Bandes 

Pointe to The House made withoute handes, 





Lines for a Missal in Leightonville Priory. 
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Thoughe thoughtes of Her these gawdes 


imparte, 
Her Home is in the lowlie Hearte. 


J.F.M.D. 


ON THE EARLY ANNALS. OF HISTORY, 
AND M. NIEBUHR, 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN burying ourselves in the lore of 
past ages, we find curiosity sometimes 
arrested and enchained by discrepan- 
cies which are not to be reconciled 
either to probabilities in the nature of 
things, or to the general tide of hu- 
man affairs, but which we are accus- 
tomed to receive upon the warrant of 
historians, whose high antiquity, and 
whose classical pretensions have per- 
haps, after all, sometimes furnished 
their chief credentials. Herodotus 
and Diodorus the Sicilian are, as all 
know, the authorities from which the 
moderns chiefly gather their informa- 
tion concerning the Grecians, Pheni- 
cians, Egyptians, and Assyrians. We 
frequently read the latter of these 
writers with the conviction that we 
are treading in the regions of fable ; 
and whilst we know that he often 
borrows his text from Ctesias the 
Cnidian, and others equally credulous, 
we make all due allowances. In the 
case of the former we are also on our 
guard; and it has long been prover- 
bial that none but a schoolboy would 
take all his narratives as genuine, 

In your number for September, p, 
206, I bestowed some animadversions 
on M. Niebuhr, the alleged renova- 
tor of Roman history. These animad- 
versions would in substance occur, 
perhaps, to a thousand readers; and 
though learning and the schools are, 
as befitting the auspices under which 
their distinguished votary comes forth, 
high in their eulogies, yet a plain 
reader will oftener ask himself where 
are the authorities upon which the 
German historian builds his narra- 
tives; and how comes it that their 
credentials or their veracity is to be 
received as genuine, whilst we reject 
those of Dionysius and Livy ? 

That prodigies have crept into the 
narratives of both these eminent his- 
torians, to the debasement of their 
text, and weakening their authority, 
no one will doubt. They were both, 
it must be recollected, bred up in the 
Pagan mythology of the ancients. Of 
course their retailing as truth many 
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miraculous events, concerning which 
a more philosophic investigator living 
in Christian times would hesitate, 
ought not, in the main, to invalidate 
the authenticity of their narratives. 
The gibes and innuendoes of the ‘‘ Fo- 
reign Quarterly Review” may, there- 
fore, so far as Dionysius and Livy are 
concerned, be thought only a meet 
tributary offering to the manes of Nie- 
buhr, and becoming the editors of a 
publication, who, on all occasions, are 
enthusiasts in their devotion at the 
shrine of German philosophy. 

But it has long been allowed that 
fable, with its ingenious subterfuges 
and metaphors, hangs alike over the 
history of the early nations of anti- 
quity ; and, without ascending to ages 
very remote, those, for instance, im- 
mediately subsequent to the Flood,— 
fable, and allegory are beyond all con- 
troversy in later periods, mixed up 
with facts. The learned and ingenious 
author of “‘ A Dissertation of the Lan- 
guages and Literature of the Eastern 
Nations,”’ goes perhaps too far, when 
he says, ‘‘ Except the Sacred Writings, 
what in a word is every species of 
history a little way beyond 2000 
years? mere fradition! and much of 
it of the most doubtful and improba- 
ble complexion : ¢he traditions of pa- 
gan priests, whose importance rested 
upon the invention and propagation 
of error.”” But whoever turns over 
the pages of those who are considered 
our best authorities, will feel a con- 
viction that the transactions and events 
of every period more remote than the 
age of letters in Greece, are involved 
in very great confusion, and cannot be 
established on any evidence which a 
wise man would think himself justified 
in building. Sir Isaac Newton gives 
us a “Short Chronicle, from the first 
memory of things in Europe to the 
time of Alexander.”” But the scho- 
lar or the critic who uses his under- 
standing in his search after truth, will 
be free to own that the intelligence is 
both vague and bald, and his authori- 
ties obscure. If the names of kings 
and great men who lived and reigned, 
may be in some instances genuine, 
yet we feel we are here accompanying 
our great countryman in paths very 
dissimilar to those of that experiment 
and certainty which usually form the 
basis of his investigations. Whoever, 
likewise, runs through his ‘‘ Chro- 
nology of the First Ages of the 
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Greeks,’”” —‘‘Of the Egyptian Em- 
pire,” —‘*‘ Of the Assyrian Empire,’” 
&c. &c.—will be abundantly aware, 
amidst the confusion of names and of- 
fices which are ascribed to remote 
antiquity, that uncertainty attends his 
walk. While we listen to the fabled 
achievements and benefactions to the 
sons of men, of Triptolemus, and Pro- 
metheus, Bacchus, and Osiris,—for 
these heroes are often, with many 
others, blended and associated in the 
annals of early history as primitive 
legislators and philanthropists, we 
often feel a sentiment of incredulity 
accupying our minds, which goes for 
the neutralizing that faith which we 
would fain repose in the narratives of 
the early ages of the world. We en- 
ter likewise with curiosity and inte- 
rest into the speculations of Bishop 
Cumberland, the learned translator 
and commentator of Sanchoniatho, 
the Phenician historian, as also into 
all the controversies and recondite 
critical researches of the learned Au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Divine Legation of Moses 
established,’”’-—but what are the inva- 
riable impressions with which we rise 
from the perusal of these two works ? 
In view of the contradictions and ana- 
chronisms which each fancies he has 
detected in preceding or contemporary 
authorities, our conviction is peremp- 
tory that the chronology and the 
events of those ages are alike preca- 
rious and doubtful. The long critical 
analysis which Warburton enters into 
against Sir Isaac Newton, upon the 
point whether Sesostris and Osiris be 
one and the same person, is abun- 
dantly a proof of this; and the dates 
affixed to dynasties or to events aber- 
rate so widely from each other in the 
centuries which form the wide and 
ample volume of the earlier part of an- 
cient history, as to impress all whoread 
with the idea that interpolations, fig- 
ments, and ambiguities, make up a 
great share of what is delivered as 
the history of the first nations. The 
short chronicle of Sanchoniatho, pre- 
served by Eusebius, strongly impresses 
the reader with the idea that allegory 
is often employed for truth, and real 
personages make way for names and 
symbols, which sometimes in truth 
have only a place in the ingenious. 
creations of after writers. In exa- 
mining ancient fragments and com- 
mentaries, we are indeed frequently 
impressed with the truth of what Ri- 
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chardson, a writer of judgment and 
learning, says (part 2, chap. 1, sect. 1, 
of his ‘‘ Dissertations,’’)—‘‘ One forms 
a system, another beats it down; he 
builds again, a third demolishes. All 
appeal to their favourite authors. All 
are decisive and peremptory. Jpsi et 
se invisum et se ipsos misere lancinant 
et refutant. When chronologers meet 
with kings which puzzle them, with- 
out ceremony they cut them off, or 
perhaps they turn them upside down ; 
they fashion Assyrians into Babylo- 
nians, Persians into Medes; and 
whilst they find here a hundred years 
too much, and there a hundred years 
too little, they dispute with keenness 
a few months in a prince’s reign, who 
in all probability never reigned at all.” 

“IT am satisfied,” says a learned 
scholiast (I think Dr. Thomas Bur- 
net), “‘that the chronology of the 
world is lost, nor will it ever be re- 
gained, except by an illumination from 
heaven.” The amazing discrepancies 
which exist between Archbishop Usher, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and Sir John Mar- 
sham, upon points of ancient chrono- 
logy, has very long been the subject of 
remark, for when ancient authorities 
themselves are so lax in their assump- 
tions, how can it otherwise happen 
than that the moderns will frequently 
aberrate. 

Manetho Sebennyta, high priest of 
Heliopolis, in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, has left us a fragment 
preserved by Eusebius, in which the 
dynasties of the earlier Egyptian ages 
are dilated on; but, as Stillingfleet 
has justly observed, gods, heroes, and 
kings, are so jumbled and confounded 
that our confidence is shaken and neu- 
tralized. ‘‘ In the kingdom of Sicyon,” 
says Sir Isaac Newton, ‘‘ chronologers 
have split Apis, Epathus, or Epopeus 
into two persons, whom they call 
the kings Apis and Epopeus, and 
between them have inserted eleven 
or twelve feigned names of kings, 
who did nothing, and thereby they 
have made its founder A.gialeus three 
hundred years older than his bro- 
ther Phoroneus.”’ So vague, disjoint- 
ed, and obscure, did these tradition- 
ary points appear to Newton him- 
self, that he declares he ‘‘ can admit 
no chronology of things done in Eu- 
rope above 80 years before Cadmus 
brought letters into Europe.”—‘‘The 
Europeans,” he says, in another 
place, “ had no chronology before 
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the time of the Persian empire, and 
whatsoever chronology they have of 
ancienter times hath been framed since 
by reasoning and conjecture.”’ But Sir 
Isaac, in ALL his speculations concern- 
ing the chronology of the Greeks, does 
not seem to have borne in mind this, 
his own allegation, as, when after- 
wards (from page 132 to page 149, 
Chronology, &c.) he enters with de- 
tailed minuteness into the various and 
respective lines of Greece, and dis- 
courses of Amphion, Niobe, and Pe- 
lops, and Periclymenus, and Ptis- 
thenes, and Atreus, and Thyestes, and 
Egisthus, and Agamemnon, and Me- 
nelaus of the Thebans; and of Egeus 
and Theseus, of Thespis who had 50 
daughters, of Orithyia and Orneus, 
and Menestheus, and Metionides, and 
Metion, and Eupalamus, and Deda- 
lus, of the Athenians, with a host of 
others; what, of course, can we think 
than that the philosopher had adven- 
tured deeply into the mazes of an ob- 
scure chronology ? 

But, as the Author of the “‘ Disser- 
tations”’ above quoted has remarked, 
could men of such distinguished learn- 
ing, industry, and discernment, as Jo- 
sephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, Petavius, 
Vossius, Usher, Prideaux, Newton, 
and Jackson, find themselves so often 
and so remarkably in opposition, were 
there not on some of these points a 
radical error ? 

It will strike the reader that events 
about the period of the celebrated emi- 
gration of Cadmus and Europa into 
Greece, are as mystified in point of 
date as in their precise nature and 
relative consequences. Sir Isaac New- 
ton discourses most learnedly upon 
them. But he, it must be observed, 
only retails the narratives of Herodo- 
tus respecting the Curetes, a people 
who taught the Phoenician arts to the 
Greeks, like the Magi of India, or the 
Druids of Britain. The Eleusinia sa- 
cra, and the Argonautic expedition, the 
traditions ofthe Four Ages, Deucalion’s 
Flood, &c. involve discussions which 
carry but little of precision and cer- 
tainty in them. We receive them, 
with others, not as established truths, 
but as the traditionary tales of ages 
still more remote. 

In fiction and wild allegories, the 
Egyptians have, always by the most 
judicious, been esteemed as prone to 
the last excess to credulity. Their 
absurd chronologies, ascending to ages 
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fitted to provoke a smile from the 
wildest imagination of modern times, 
of course do not in these ages incur 
serious regard ; for as the learned Au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Origines Sacre ”’ has re- 
marked, b. 1, chap. 2, “‘the Egyp- 
tians were a people so unreasonably 
given to fables, that the wisest action 
they did was to conceal their religion ; 
and the best offices their gods had was 
to hold their fingers on their mouths, 
to command silence to all that came 
to worship them.’”’ Much contro- 
versy has been elicited as to the date 
of the period when the Pastors were 
expelled from Egypt. This signal 
event took place, according to the 
**chronological tables” of Sir John 
Marsham, in the year of the world 
2720, or of the Julian period 3430; 
according to Archbishop Usher, fol- 
lowed by Bishop Cumberland, in the 
year 2179, or of the Julian period 
2889 ; by other reckonings it is placed 
about 1825 years before the birth of 
Christ, leaving a discrepancy between 
the respective claimants of about 540 
years! Besides the historical autho- 
rity of Manetho the chief voucher for 
this event, it seems to hang on the 
testimony of Ptolemzus Mendesius, 
an Egyptian priest of reputed, nay, 
uncommon learning. But scarcely any 
wise man will embark with confidence 
or tenacity in a controversy which is 
so obscure in itself, and so precarious 
in its date. ‘‘The Canaanites who 
fled from Joshua,” says Sir Isaac 
Newton,” retired in great numbers 
into Egypt, and there conquered Ti- 


maus, Thamus, or Thammuz, King _ 


of the Lower Egypt. They fed on 
flesh, and sacrificed men after the 
manner of the Phoenicians, and were 
called shepherds by the Egyptians, 
who lived only on the fruits of the 
earth, and abominated flesh eaters.’’ 
But the Canaanites who fled before 
the Israelites under Joshua, were not 
expelled, according to the Scriptural 
chronology, until about 1500 years 
before Christ, and upon every hypo- 
thesis therefore a vast discrepancy ap- 
pears. 

The truth is, Manetho’s chronology 
does not appear to be depended on; 
and if we admit some degree of pro- 
bability to attach to his account of the 
Argive era, and Apis the third of that 
line, and the reigns of Amenophis, 
the son of the Pharaoh (Sesostris) 
who pursued the Israelites, and Ra- 
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meses, yet we at the same time must 
be free to admit that the narratives of 
their lives and achievements come 
with such a doubtful claim upon our 
credit, that we are almost sometimes 
tempted to wonder that such men as 
Usher, Cumberland, and Newton, 
could so strenuously have pleaded for 
their specific hypotheses. 

Except the Scripture chronology, 
which comes down to us upon the 
testimony of our inspired historian, 
the chronology of mankind, that is, 
of heathen nations, seems, until the 
epoch of the positive age of letters in 
Greece, to be involved in doubt and 
mystery. And Dr. Burnet certainly 
had reason, when he avowed his con- 
viction that its true light, so far as it 
could illumine and instruct posterity, 
was lost to mankind. For to say no- 
thing of Sanchoniatho, the fablings 
of Manetho, and Ctesias, and Diodo- 
rus himself, who in his accounts of 
the first periods only hands down the 
traditions of earlier writers, manifest 
sometimes an incongruity calculated 
to arrest and startle the sober reason 
of chronologers. 

In our justification we shall adduce, 
as a specimen of this, a passage from 
Richardson’s 4th ‘‘ Dissertation ”’ up- 
on the subject of Semiramis. ‘‘ Queen 
Semiramis,” says he, ‘‘ according to 
Ctesias, lived about 2280 years before 
Christ. Helvicus says 2248; Syn- 
cellus 2177 ; Petavius 2060; Eusebius 
1984; Dr. Jackson 1964 ; Archbishop 
Usher 1215; Philobiblius (from San- 
choniatho) 1200; Sir Isaac Newton 
760; Herodotus 713; and D’Herbe- 
lot, supposing her to have been the 
Persian Queen Homai, grandmother 
to Darab II. (Darius Codomanus), 
brings her down within four hundred 
years of our era. Diodorus, Strabo, 
Suidas, Arrian, and others, differ also 
in various degrees : whilst the actions 
they ascribe to her are as monstrous 
and impossible as the disagreement of 
their respective zras.’”? When an his- 
torical fact (and this is not an isolated 
one) comes down to us with such a 
latitude of opinion, who shall direct 
or fix our belief? Diodorus tells us 
that the first generation of men in 
Egypt, contemplating the beauty of 
the superior world, and admiring 
with astonishment the frame and or- 
der of the universe, supposed there 
were two chief Gods that were eternal, 
that is to say, the Sun and Moon, the 
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first of which they called Osiris, and 
the other Isis. These, according to 
the early fablings of these periods, 
were the great patrons and instructors 
of mankind. They, with many others 
whose names are duly enrolled in the 
niche which credulity has assigned 
them in the temple of historic fame, 
thickly blend and intersperse the an- 
nalings of profane writers concerning 
the first 1000 years after the Flood. 
By the heroism and _ philanthropic 
deeds of Prometheus, Triptolemus, 
and Hermes, imagination is amused, 
and fancy, in her classical moments, 
wishes such amiable pictures to be 
true. But what mind with a spark of 
reason does not see that the early pe- 
riod of Grecian and Egyptian history, 
as depicted alike by Sanchoniatho, 
Diodorus, and Manetho, are poetical 
legends, and scarcely any thing more. 
Ovid, and other agreeable rhapsodists 
of a classical literature, have also em- 
bodied their genius in these beautiful 
delineations ; and the whole system, 
as adorned and illustrated by their 
pens, has descended to modern ages, 
if not strictly as history and philoso- 
phy, yet as having a certain warrant 
of authority, which in part at least 
established its credentials. If San- 
choniatho, however, has been pro- 
nounced as striking, in his account of 
the origin of things, at direct atheism, 
Diodorus must be acknowledged, in 
his accounts, to be equally wild and 
ridiculous. Both of them fable in the 
vague aberrations of childlike infancy 
concerning things which their reason 
might, with a little exercise, have pro- 
nounced absurd. 

Such has it long appeared to the 
chronologist and the student. But to 
revert again to the German historian, 
with a notice of whom these remarks 
commenced, M. Niebuhr has neglect- 
ed the teeming and various sources of 
Grecian and Egyptian antiquities, 
whose ample boundaries still admit of 
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the elucidations of recondite research, 
to renovate with a sweeping hand the 
alleged delinquencies of Livy and 
Dionysius. After all, these eminent 
historians have not given any great 
proof that their credulity often got 
the better of their judgment. But the 
marvels they occasionally narrate, 
while it must be recollected that as 
believers in mythology, it ought not 
to brand them with the stigma of be- 
ing over-credulous, so in all fairness 
it should not impugn the circumstan- 
tial character of the historical facts 
they bring down to us. Having rela- 
tion to M. Niebuhr’s work, the ques- 
tion will eternally recur to the stu- 
dent who wishes as much as M. Nie- 
buhr himself to separate truth from 
error,—that as Dionysius, and Livy, 
and Polybius, and Tacitus, had faci- 
lities which are now for ever shut to 
the modern historian, of examining 
and collating the earlier narratives of 
those who went before them, so they 
are beyond controversy the writers on 
whom we should chiefly build our 
faith. In treading the doubtful regions 
of early classical antiquity, we find 
our way strewn thickly with allure- 
ments, in which, though imagination 
delights to aberrate, yet judgment 
fears to enter. M. Niebuhr—neglect- 
ing the accumulated ages which pre- 
ceded the acknowledged era of histori- 
cal truth in Greece, which still offer 
to the scholar ample scope for com- 
mentary, — has, we repeat, unfortu- 
nately for those who have hitherto ex- 
tended credit to those eminent histo-: 
rians, stumbled upon Dionysius and 
Livy, and has found them, alas! for 
the honour of Rome! full of errors, 
and teeming with credulity. But every 
scholar, and every enlightened thinker, 
in his search after truth, will see that 
he has not mainly established his 
points to the satisfaction of his read- 
ers and posterity. 


Melksham, Oct. 14. E. P. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Oct. 26. 

I REJOICE that your venerable Re- 
pository again invites contributions of 
Classical and Biblical criticism, espe- 
cially the latter, because the more li- 
berally that the phraseology of the 
holy Scriptures is investigated and il- 
lustrated, the sooner will superstition 


and false theology vanish, and the 
native beauty of the divine truths 
which they record, be cleared from 
the gloom of ages. 

The interesting passage on which I 
offer some remarks, has been often al- 
leged to inforce the importance and 
honourableness of ingenuousness in 
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searching for religious truth ; and this 
idea, though not really founded on 
the text, may well serve as an apology 
for my examining ‘“‘ whether these 
things be so.”” It has been said, by 
commentators and preachers of every 
description, thatthe Apostle Paul, when 
forced to flee from Thessalonica be- 
cause of the persecuting Jews, went 
to Berea, and preached there with great 
success, converting many to Chris- 
tianity, and that ‘‘ the historian Luke 
has given an honourable character to 
the Bereans’’ (T. H. Horne) for the 
candour that they manifested under 
his preaching. The passage is in the 
Acts of the Apostles, xvii. 10—13 ; 
whereon I observe in general that the 
said honourable character is not to be 
understood of the people at Berea, 
but of those at Thessalonica. 

1. The only express mention of 
Beroea, is, that Paul and Silas (or 
Sylvanus), ‘‘ coming thither, went 
into the synagogue of the Jews’’ there; 
and that when the Jews who had 
driven them away from Thessalonica 
heard where they were, and what 
Paul was doing, they followed and 
raised tumults at Beroea (which seems 
to have been fifty or sixty miles dis- 
tant), and dislodged him thence also. 

2. The antecedent to the words ov- 
tot Se, which imtroduce the commen- 
dation (v. 11), must be either Iovdawy 
(the Jews of Beroea), according to 
Beza, or of adeAdou (the Thessalonican 
believers), which latter will be here- 
after shown to be the more probable 
antecedent. 

3. The meaning of the word evye- 
vertepot has been much disputed in 
this place. Erasmus translated it 
summo loco natos inter eos qui erant 
Thessalonice, yet was more inclined 
to think that the generositas consisted 
in the moral qualities of the mind, 
and not in the civil condition of those 
persons. Grotius has declared the 
same opinion in a long incoherent 
note, and the same has been held to 
the present time: beside him none 
other commentator among the Critici 
Sacri has attempted a just illustration 
of the word. The classical quotations 
that have been cited by various mo- 
dern writers in support of this opi- 
nion, are little to the purpose ; be- 
cause there is not an appearance of 
metaphor in the word, nor any just 
reason for considering its meaning 
different from what it has in Luc. 


xix. 22, avOpwros ris evyevns, (“a cer- 
tain nobleman,’’) and 1 Cor. i. 26, ov 
modXot Suvarot, ov modAor evyeveis, “ not 
many mighty, not many noble.” 

4. The phrase evyeveorepor ray ev 
@ecoadovxn, is rendered in our ver- 
sion, More noble than those in Thessa- 
lonica, but in the Latin Vulgate Hi 
autem erant nobiliores eorum qui sunt 
Thessalonice. The latter contains a 
literal translation of the comparative 
used superlatively, a Grecism, of 
which instances may be found in some 
of the Latin classics, and frequently 
in the Latin writers of the middle 
ages. The ambiguity of the sentence 
consists chiefly in the meaning of this 
adjective, to which, as it seems that 
its primitive meaning belongs in this 
place, the genitive case following must 
be considered as governed by it, not as 
a comparative (generosiores illis), but 
as a partitive (generosiores eorum vel 
ex illis.) In this rendering, it is true 
that the Latin Vulgate stands alone 
in the Polyglots ; nevertheless it must 
be confessed that the chief importance 
and authority of this antient version 
consists in the correct renderings that 
it affords in doubtful phrases and 
idioms. 

5. There is a various reading of the 
Greek, not authenticated by numerous 
or very antient copies, yet existing in 
some good printed editions, which 
tends considerably to establish this 
understanding of the phrase—evyeveo- 
tepot [Trav akAwy] rwv ev 8. The sen- 
tence thus interpolated, must be ren- 
dered—more noble than THE OTHERS in 
Thessalonica, and at least proves that 
by some Greeks it was understood as 
relating to some, not to all, of the 
Thessalonicans. 

6. ‘Ocrwes, a word usually translated 
in our version the which (and beauti- 
fully so), is here rendered in that, for 
the purpose of supporting that con- 
struction of the sentence whereby the 
to evyeves of those persons is made to 
consist in candour and ingenuousness ; 
though the same word that expresses 
this nobleness, has been used by the 
same writer (Luke) in its primitive 
sense, in the only other place of his 
writings in which it is found. 

7. The historian, having narrated the 
uproar at Thessalonica, and the es- 
cape of the Apostles to Beroea, after 
simply’ mentioning their arrival thi- 
ther, and going into the Jews’ syna- 
gogue, returns to describe the charac- 
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ter of the believers at the place which 
they had left. These (says he), the 
brethren, of adeAdor, were none of the 
“lewd fellows of the baser sort’? who 
made the uproar (ray ayopawr), men 
that did nothing else but loiter in the 
market-place, but were among the 
most respectable of the townsmen, 
both Jews and Greeks. Indeed, the 
description of these persons in ver. 12 
agrees remarkably with that in ver. 2, 
where it is said that beside Jews, a 
great multitude of devout (or worship- 
ing or proselyte) Greeks, and not few 
of the chief women, consorted with 
Paul and Silas. The yuvatkes tporat 
in the one place, are evidently the 
same as the €AAnvides yuvaikes ai evo- 
xnpoves in the other. 

8. The application of this honour- 
able testimonial to the Thessalonicans, 
perfectly agrees with the historian’s 
account of the manner in which the 
Apostle taught the Christian doctrines 
in their town:—he went into the 
Jews’ synagogue three successive Sab- 
baths, and “‘ reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures, opening and alleg- 
ing [or teaching and proving thereby] 
that Christ must needs have suffered 
and arisen again from the dead.”’ The 
consequence of this prudent and ex- 
cellent instruction, was, that “‘ they 
received the word with all readiness 
of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily whether those things were so.” 
(ver. 2, 3, 11.) 

9. It agrees also with the commen- 
dations of their sincerity and afiec- 
tion recorded by the Apostle himself 
in his epistles to the Thessalonicans, 
where he mentions his planting of 
Christianity among them; and it is 
remarkable that neither in those Epis- 
tles nor in any other part of the New 
Testament, is there any other men- 
tion of the Berwans beside what is 
here made (namely, that Paul went 
into their synagogue), which it would 
be very reasonable to expect (if not 
an epistle written to them), if the 
Gospel had been received there so 
heartily and extensively as itis usually 
imagined. * 

The passage most in question is 


* It should not be forgotten, however, 
that among Paul’s companions named in 
Acts xx. 4, are Dwwarpos Bepoxios, and two 
brethren of Thessalonica, Aristarchus and 
Secundus. 


Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1831. 
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printed within parentheses in Robert 
Stephens-es magnificent edition (1550, 
folio) ; it should constitute a separate 
paragraph, and be translated thus : 

“« Now these were the most nobly- 
born that [were] in Thessalonica, who 
received the [Apostles’] word with 
very ready mind, every day examining 
the Scriptures [that they might know] 
if these things were so: and therefore 
many of them believed, both [of] the 
well-bred Greek women, and [of] 
men not few.”’ ver. J1, 12. 





While calling the attention of your 
readers to these remarks, permit me 
to suggest (in reference to your Cor- 
respondent in February, p. 122-3), 
that the word xaysAos may be only a 
variation of the orthography of xayn- 
Aos, by an error of speaking and writ- 
ing frequent in the middle ages, 
wherein c@ra was substituted for nra ; 
as it may be seen in many surnames, 
and in the transition of Greek words 
into Latin, thus, Theodoritus, Agapi- 
tus, paraclitus. My present opinion 
(contrary to what I held some years 
ago) is, that the proverbial phrase ori- 
ginated in seeing the vain attempts of 
a camel to pass through a gap in a 
wall or tent, through which his nar- 
row head and long neck could be 
easily thrust ; and that the idea of a 
cable is a fictitious emendation made 
in later times, which has been much 
encouraged in this country, because 
of the similarity of the words camel 
and cable in our own language. 


Yours, &c. MEAAS, 
—g} -- 
: Great Russell-street, 
Mr. Urban, ns ? 


IN case of a new edition of the 
‘Curiosities of Literature,” a long 
and laughable chapter might be added 
on the blunders of ¢ranslators,—not 
such as are the effect of carelessness 
or accidental slips of the pen (of 
which a plentiful harvest might be 
gleaned), but such as proceed from 
downright ignorance of the language 
they attempt to translate. Many no- 
torious examples will, I have no doubt, 
suggest themselves to the memory of 
your readers, but few, it is presumed, 
will be found to equal the absurdity of 
one or two I have had occasion to no- 
tice, and which I offer to your Maga- 
zine, more for the sake of amusement 
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than of criticism. The first passage I 
shall produce, occurs among the writ- 
ings of the learned Isaac Barrow, in 
his Oratio Prefatoria in Schola Pub- 
lica Mathematica, Mart. 14, 1664.* 
After telling his auditors to give their 
attention to something of a surprising 
nature he had to impart, he thus pro- 
ceeds: “ Affulsit nuper: quidnam in- 
quietis? an dirus Cometes funestorum 
casuum prenuncius, cujusmodi plus- 
culos indies (vel invito coelo) fanatico- 
rum capitum distorta contuetur acies ? 
imd novum, at beneficum sydus, vero 
pariter ac fausto jubare scintillans,”’ 
&e. p. 78. 

This paragraph, the sense of which 
is clear enough to the merest school- 
boy, is thus rendered by the Rev. John 
Kirkby, of Egremound in Cumber- 
land,t and for the sake of perspicuity 
I will contrast the version textually 
with the original, printing the former 
in italics. ‘‘ Affulsit nuper, Fortune 
has smiled of late ; (!) quidnam inquie- 
tis? Why are ye disquieted? (!!) an 
dirus Cometes, Do we gaze upon the 
dire comet ? (!!!) funestorum casuum 
prenuncius cujusmodi plusculos in- 
dies, that now shows itself as the har- 
binger of the mischances that daily in- 
crease upon us, (!!!!) (vel invito ccelo) 
fanaticorum capitum distorta contue- 
tur acies? or upon the armies of fana- 
tics bent against the will of Heaven ? 
Rather let us 
turn.our eyes upon a new but beneficial 
star, &c. 

This is sufficiently rich ; but, per- 
haps, itis equailed by another instance 
of gross error in a magnificent looking 
volume, viz. ‘‘ The Architecture of Vi- 
truvius, by W. Newton, architect,” 
folio, Lond. 1771. In the original, 
the author is speaking of the means 
employed by Dinocrates to obtain a 
favourable reception from Alexander, 
as follows : 

‘*Ttaque Dinocrates ab iis se existimans 
illudi, ab se petit presidium. Fuerat enim 
amplissima statura, facie grata, forma dig- 
nitateque summa. His igitur nature mu- 
neribus confisus, vestimenta posuit in hos- 
pitio, et oleo corpus perunxit, caputque co- 
ronavit populea fronde, levuam humerum 
pelle leonina texit, dextraque clavam tenens, 
neessit contra tribunal Regis jus dicentis.’’f 

* Opuscula, vol. iv. fol. Lond. 1687. 

+ Mathematical Lectures, by Isaac Bar- 
row, D.D. translated by, &c. 8vo, Lond. 
1734. 

t Vitruvius, Praef. lib. 2, p. 17. 
Amst. 1649, fol. 


Ed, 
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It would appear almost impossible 
to stumble at so simple a description, 
yet hear the translator : 


“¢Dinocrates, therefore, suspecting that 
he was derided, sought the remedy from 
himself. He was very large of stature, had 
an agreeable countenance, and a dignity in 
his form and deportment. Trusting to these 
gifts of nature, (vestimenta posuit in hospi- 
tio,) he clothed himself in the habit of an 
host (!!!) § anointed his body with oil, 
crowned his head with boughs of poplar, 
put a lion’s skin over his left shoulder, (dex- 
traque clavam tenens), and holding one of the 
claws in his right hand (!!!) approached 
the tribunal where the King was adminis- 
tering justice.” 

Had a boy, even of the fourth form 
at a public school, brought up such an 
exercise to his master, how hand- 
somely he would have smarted for it! 

I have thus, Mr. Urban, shown you 
how a Clergyman and an Architect can 
translate Latin, and shall conclude 
with a specimen of a Soldier’s abili- 
ties in that way, who certainly bids 
fair to surpass his rivals. The work 
I allude to is entitled ‘‘ Travels in the 
East. ByCapt.J.G. Alexander, K.L.S. 
M.R.A.S.C.M.S.A.E. and M.G.S.” 
8vo, Lond. 1830. The writer, most 
unfortunately, devotes a chapter to 
antiquities, and a precious sample it 
is of modern book-making and learn- 
iny. He sees somewhere or other, 
‘the tombstone of a Roman trum- 
peter,’ nay, he even makes him “‘a 
renowned”’ (!) personage, in his pro- 
fession. Prefixed, of course, are the 
letters D. M. which mysterious cha- 
racters our military author finds out 
to be Dits Manisvs, and he accord- 
ingly sapiently translates them : 


This, I think, is the acme of igno- 
rance! The indignant ghosts of Vi- 
truvius and Barrow might witness the 
blunders of their translators with a 
smile of contempt ; but it is surprising 
that the enraged shade of the Roman 
trumpeter, on beholding so great a 
desecration of his funereal inscrip- 
tion, did not blow such a blast in the 





§ This reminds us of an iuscription now or 
very lately to be seen in the church at Ca- 
lais. Among the several poor-boxes distri- 
buted about that edifice, is a ‘*Trone pour 
les pauvres hépitables ;” which, for the ad- 
vantage of the English visitor, is (on the 
same board) thus translated, ‘* Trunk -for 
the poor hospitable.” —Epir. 
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captain’s ears, as to deter him from 
ever again venturing on the explana- 
tion of any thing so completely be- 
yond his reach. 
Should these few examples suit you 
I have some others of a similar nature 
to produce on another occasion. 
Yours, &c. FLAGELLATOR. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE question of the Classical pro- 
nunciation is interminable: I send 
you a few scraps on the subject. It 
is of importance to have all these 
things compressed into small compass. 
Is the foreign pronunciation nearer 
the original than our own? The mo- 
dern French (mis-) pronunciation none 
can defend : that pronunciation which 
cuts Titus Livius down to Tite Live, 
can but ill express the stately march 
of the Roman tongue, that language 
which was formed for empire. The 
Italians, probably, come nearest the 
Latin pronunciation. The Roman 
pedlar said ‘‘ Caunias,” and he was 
misunderstood to say, ‘‘ cave ne 
eas,’”’ as Crassus left the city on his 
ill-starred expedition: the Italians, 
in saying ‘‘ ciavo,” pronounce it 
“*tchouw,’’ almostentirely sinking the v. 

The modern Greeks may be supposed 
to retain, in a great measure, the an- 
cient tone and accent. Most nations 
read the Classics as if in their own 
tongue, with the same accent, &c. 
Two schools were founded by Reuch- 
lin and by Erasmus, each of which 
has its followers in Germany and Eng- 
land. Reuchlin’s comes near to the 
modern Greek. 

A. Eng. a. 

B. between bd and v, perhaps a gut- 
tural, bh. The Latins.interchanged it 
with v. Servius, ZepBws. Dorians 
change for ¢. 

I. g, not guttural ; as, Caius, Taos. 

A. like our dh, but weak; door, 
dupa. 

E. e (short). 

Z. z, soft sound of s (or sd) as in 
French aise, or our Muse; and not, as 
is usual at Cambridge, like dz, as ato, 
adzo.—The Dorians say (yixpov for 
optkpov, assimilating the o and ¢. 

H. @ in ale, according to Er. or @ 
in eat, R. This the Romans render 
by long e, as ZeuAnvos, Silenus, and 
the contrary. Doric a for y, and ee 
for n, is nearer related to e (ale), than 
to 7 (eat). 

©. th. 
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I. e, as in eat, like the French i; 
bene, bien. 

K. k, Cicero, Kixepov. The Lat. c 
is our k, as audacter for audaciter 
shows. 

A. &. 

M. m. 

N. 2. 


co 8 


THOM 
Zs 


. 


2. 8. 

T. ¢, nearly d, as set for sed, and 
our wept for weeped. 

Y. u, like Latin y, as kuxvos, cycnus, 

®. f, or ph. 

X. ch, guttural still in Greece. 

Vv. ps, as ipse. 

Q. @ long. 

a. ay, Reuchlin a, in all. Equiva- 
lent to Lat. ae, Movom, musz. Calli- 
machus makes éye: answer to vatyi. 

et, ei, eAOew, eAOnv. Reuch. Eng. é. 
Lat. e long as Medéa, or ¢ as ecxwy, 
icon. The sound of the 7 should pre- 
dominate. 

ev, nu, ey, as ineye. The modern 
Greeks say Othisefs for Odvocevs, 
which is too inharmonious for the 
Greeks, and it is clearly a dipthong, 
from the Latin usage, which lengthens 
the vowel before u. 

o, oe, R. e Eng. It used to be 
sounded like 7. It was urged by Cheke 
in reply to Bp. Gardiner, that there 
would be thus no distinction between 
Aowzas and Amos. Thucyd. ii. 54; He- 
siod, Epy. i. 241. 

ov, av, ou, as in out. Aristophanes 
expresses by it the barking of a dog. 
Vesp. 903. Reuch. af. Erasm. ou. 

ax. sk. 

Each vowel should possess its dis- 
tinct sound. Every diphthong, as com- 
posed of two, should have the sound 
of both, but that of the principal one 
should predominate. It is usual in 
pronouncing a short vowel to take the 
next following consonant with it. 
This is a very useful plan for fixing 
the quantities of the short vowels in 
the memory. In the middle ages quis 
was pronounced kis, ke, kod. The 
alteration of this to quis, que, quod, 
was the subject of a complaint made 
to the Parliament of Paris. Till we 
know more of the etymology of the 
Classic languages, and of the original 
languages of Italy, we shall vainly try 
to fix any rules of pronunciation. 

Yours, &c. MATHETES. 
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Versiculi in Felim dilectam, durante 
morbo gravi, compositi, cum nihil 
potius agere potuerim, 12 calend. 
Mart. 1800. 


[Composed Ly that eminent scholar Jacob 
Bryant, at the age of eighty-five.] 


CARA* Miauline, virgo pulcherrima, salve, 
Seu Felis gaudes nomine, sive Cati : 

Huc ades, et domino profer solatia, nam tu 
Mille vafras artes, ludicra mille, tenes. 
Quis formam egregiam referat, vultumque 

venustum, 
Ornatamque pilo multicolore cutem ? 
Lubrica nunc flectis lento sinuamine corpus, 
Albeutes aperis nunc speciosa sinus. 
Si pluma incerto volitet, vel chartula, vento, 
Festivo accurrens ludis inepta pede. 
Nune caudam insequeris, refugisque, ite- 
rumque lacessis, 
Et saltu inveheris, circuituque vago. 
Quicquid agis, mire componit gratia euntem ; 
Et veluti ad numeros membra decora 
moves : [lietis, 
Mox subito tranquilla sedes, nugisque re- 
Connives pulchris czesia luminibus. 
Divino atque alto veluti devincta sopore, 
Egregie speciem jam meditantis habes. 
Ergo ubi te immotam video curisque sepul- 
tam, 
Magnum aliquid vasta volvere mente reor. 
Tres animas Mater tribuit Ferronia+ nato; 
Verum animas perhibent tecuim habitare 
novem. [onis, 
Crediderim has inter mentem superesse Cat- 
Aut quam in se sensit magnus inesse Plato. 
Vultum adeo sapientis habes ; studioque pro- 
fundo 
Immersa, ad ccelum lumina fixa tenes, 
Huc te olim Parc ducent; sedemque bea- 
tam 
Post obitum nonum Cypria Diva dabit. 
Sancta tuos proavos coluit } Memphitica 
proles, 
Et patrios inter constituere Deos : 
Quin Aviam, mira notam gravitate, Gri- 
malkin 
Dicitur in coelum transposuisse Venus. 
Hic Jovis in gremio dormit, Junonis et 
ulnis, 
Et Pallas placidd mulcet amiea manu. 
Tuque aderis matura, ubi rite expleveris an- 
nos: 
Cumque datur Superos inter habere locum; 





* Miauline. Vox a nativo Felis sono de- 
prompta, et que etiam apud Cervantes uc- 
currit. I did not know that the name was 
at all common, till I read, some weeks ago, 
a passage from the papers at Paris, that 
Miauline and nineteen kittens were to per- 
form cotillons and other dances. 

+ —— cui tres animas Ferronia mater, 
Horrendum dictu, dederat.—/En. viii. 563. 

~ The people of Memphis, and the Egyp- 
tians in general, worshipped cats ; or at least 
held them sacied. 
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Nil metuas : non te ledet Jovis armiger ales.; 
Non§ Canis afficiet, dira vel hydra malo. 
Sin metus inciderit, Veneris sub veste pu- 
dica 
(Si Dea non nuda est) tuta latere potes. 
Ceelestes etiam mures venabere passim, 
Quos alit innumeros sacra|| Cloaca Jovis. 
Privatam hanc sedem Dive cum mane fre- 
quentant, 
Certatim ante oculos ludere mille vident. 
Preda tibi hi fient omnes: non auferet 
unum. 
Scopa{ Cloacinz, muscipulzve doli. 
Heus, aliquis dicet, quis credat in zthere 
mures ? 
Non ego, si summus Jupiter auctor ait. 
Attamen in Sphera videas Leporemque Lu- 
pumque, [Bovem. 
Et Volucrem et Pisces, cumque Leone 
Improbe, quid prohibet Mures existere 
ibidem ? 
Et, si sint Mures, quid vetat esse Catum ? 





Translation: a little varied from the 
original, particularly at the close. 


HAIL, Miaulina, tell me, dearest dear ! 
Does Cat or Pussy more delight thine ear ? 
Ah, scramble not too rashly up the wall, 
Ah, tempt not from the roof a cruel fall ; 
But mount the sofa, creep behind my head, 
Frisk on the carpet, gambol on the bed, 
And sooth thy master’s megrims; for with 
thee 
Dwell thousand wiles, and pranks of jollity. 
How shall [ sing thy face beyond compare, 
Thy lovely shape, and many-colour’d hair ? 
What melting laoguor in thy wanton ease ! 
How was that snowy bosom formed to please! 
How light at cork or feather dost thou run, 
Tossing and battling it in ceaseless fun ; 
What flight, what chasing, what elastic 
bound, 
Coursing thy tail around, around, around. 
Grace is in all thy steps, that float along 
As if attempered to Piérian song ; 
Till now ablution’s weightier cares engage 
Thy tongue, thy paw, in operation sage ; 
Or into trance of calm thy trifling dies, 
Thy limbs are folded, closed thy radiant eyes. 
Insensible art thou to sight or sound, 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vast 
profound ! 
And, ah, what awful reveries may roll 
In silence, through that much-revolving 
soul! 
Three lives were thine, Ferronian Herilus, 
To thee report attributes nine, my Puss. 
§ Canis Sirius. 
|| Cloaca sive latrina ubi Jupiter omnibus 
fungebatur officiis : ubi etiam vota et preces 
Mundi inferioris accipiebat, et signata pet 
foramina demittebat.— Vide Icaro-Menip- 
pum Luciani. 
 Cloacina, Nympha ceelestis et ceeli- 
cola, que Jovis Cloacam verrebat, et sordir 
bus purgabat, Virgo pulcherrima et. sua- 
vissima, 
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Cato’s, methinks, (for one) survives in thee, 

Or Plato’s, lost in gulf of mystery ; 

Deep-musing on the ground are fixed so fast 

Those eyes, or heaven-commercing upward 
cast. 

Where all thy lives the Parce shall enshrine, 

When time and chance have captured all the 
nine. 

There shalt thou gaze upon Minerva’s 
charms, 

Or couch imparadised in Juno’s arms ; 

And oft, if startled, or inclined to sleep, 

Beneath the farthingale of Venus creep. 

Once when Scarlatti* searched his labouring 
mind, 

Some curious theme and counterpoint to find 

In harmony and melody combined, 

Apollo’s inspiration bade thee leap, 

With wanton paws the clavichord to sweep ; 

O’er flats and sharps the master heard thee 
run, [done ;” 

Caught the motivo, cried ‘‘’Tis done, ’tis 

Arranged it, noted it, the Cat-Fugue bound 

In chains of following and retreating sound, 

And bade the tuneful artifice proclaim 

To late posterity Grimalkin’s name. 

A mortal thus erewhile thou didst inspire ; 

Thy pupils now shall be the Aonian quire ; 

And never-ending joy shall glide away, 

In toilet, banquet, sleep, in study, chase, 
and play. C.H 


A new Translation of the Proverls of Solo- 
mon from the original Hebrew, with ex- 
planatory Notes, ty William French, D.D. 
Master of Jesus College, and Prébendary 
of Ely, and the Rev. George Skinner, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 

IN our notices of the preceding per- 
formance of these gentlemen on the 
Psalms (in our numbers for February 
and April last), we detailed the plun 
pursued by them in forming their 
translation, and gave our decided at- 
testation to the judgment with which 
it was formed, and the ability with 
which it was executed. The present 
Translation of the Proverbs is formed 
on the very same principles, as regards 
the process adopted to ascertain the 
true sense of the Hebrew text, and 
the means employed to furnish the 
proofs or illustrations of that sense, as 
contained in the Annotations. In their 
Preface, the learned Translators have 
ably treated ‘‘on the general form of 
the writings, in which the precepts 
of the inspired son of David have been 
transmitted to posterity.’’ From these 
valuable remarks we may be allowed 
to extract so much as to afford our 





* The well-known story of Domenico 
Scarlatti’s “ Cat-Fugue.” 


Book of Proverbs, by French and Skinner. 
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readers a general idea of the structure 
of these proverbial sayings : 


‘The reader of the Proverbs must not 
expect to find in them any long train of 
reasoning tending to the establishment of 
some important moral truth. He will look 
in vain for that precise and logical arrange- 
ment which gradually carries the mind for- 
ward towards any proposed object, and at 
length, by accumulated evidence, produces 
conviction. The sacred writer has adopted 
a different course. Modelling his precepts 
upon examples, furnished by the highest 
antiquity, he has displayed the depths of 
his divine wisdom in separate sententious 
maxims, which comprise in a few authorita~ 
tive words the results, and merely the re- 
sults, of his own reflections and experience. 
Upon a nearer examination of the structure 
of the Proverbs, it appears not only that 
each maxim is contained in a single brief 
sentence, but also that each sentence usually 
consists of two members, similarly con- 
structed. Between these members, more- 
over, there is frequently found a distinct 
opposition, and in every such case they are 
connected with each other by the word 
‘but.’ In many instances, no such direct 
opposition is actually expressed, but the 
reader is left to discover it by his own saga- 
city, as xii. 15. Besides the two classes of 
Proverbs which have just been noticed, 
there are others between the component 
members of which no opposition whatever 
is expressed, or indeed intended : the second 
member of the sentence being introduced 
solely for the purpose of explanation, and to 
give intensity and point to the maxim incul- 
cated. See xiv. 9, and xi. 25. Instances 
also are frequently met with, in which the 
language is comparative, the particle of 
comparison being in the original sometimes 
expressed and sometimes understood, as xi. 
16, x. 26.” 


After these remarks on the ordinary 
form of the Proverbs, are subjoined 
some valuable notices as to the inte- 
testing subject of inquiry, the origin 
of this species of composition, and the 
principal advantages which the writers 
proposed to themselves. As respects 
the former, it is shown that 

*«The first principles of Proverbial com- 
position are to be traced to the constitution 
of human nature; and that the Proverbs 
were originally intended for persons living in 
a simple state of society, to whom they 
formed a kind of picture-writing, addressing 
itself most powerfully to the senses, which, 
in the infancy of civilization, were the prin- 
cipal medium whereby knowledge was com- 
municated. 

‘¢ This lively and animated mode of deli- 
vering moral truths, which has thus been 
traced to the earliest times, and was first 
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dictated, as it appears, in some measure by 
necessity, has retained its hold, as a valua- 
ble medium of instruction, upon the respect 
and admiration of mankind, in every suc- 
ceeding age, and through every gradation of 
intellectual improvement. Its delightful 
simplicity—its musical cadence—its vivid 
colouring and imagery—its concentrated 
power—continued to engage and rivet the 
attention, far more than the systematic and 
argumentative methods of teaching, to 
which in later periods, philosophy has had 


recourse.” 


In order, it should seem, to avoid 
being here (as in the case of the 
Psalms) misunderstood by certain per- 
sons, when investing this or any other 
book of Scripture, with the character 
of poetical compositions, the learned 
translators fully explain their mean- 
ing by observing, that 

“‘This designation, when applied either 
to the Proverbs, or to any other books of 
Scripture, the style of which is sententions, 
must be used only in a qualified sense. These 
sacred books undoubtedly contain very many 
of the elements of poetry; and therefore 
may with propriety be called poetical, with- 
out diminishing that reverence with which 
they justly claim to be regarded, or detract- 
ing, in the slightest degree, from their di- 
vine authority.” 


Our limits will only permit us to 
insert one other (but a most valuable 
one) of these prefatory remarks : 

“* Asa principle of interpreting the mean- 
ing of the Proverbs, it ought to be espe- 
cially borne in mind that they are general 
truths. Their brevity, an essential ingre- 
dient in their composition, precludes them 
from comprehending any great variety of 
circumstances ; and, in particular cases, the 
omission of circumstances is frequently of 
such consequence as materially to affect, not 
the truth, indeed, but the application of the 
precepts delivered.” 


We would observe that the supply- 
ing of such circumstances, so neces- 
sary to direct the proper application 
-of the precepts inculcated, is rarely to 
be expected from ‘‘ the care and atten- 
tion of the reader,” but must generally 
be sought for from the scientific and 
practised skill of the annotator, and 
will, in all important cases, be found 
furnished in the brief, but masterly 
explanatory notes subjoined to the 
present Translation. 

Perhaps there is not a book of the 
Old Testament which more needs an 
improved vernacular translation than 
the Proverbs. Our authorised version 
is in this book, from whatever cause, 
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inferior to its general character on the 
Old Testament. And no wonder; since 
the book, short as it is, presents a 
multiplicity of passages which have 
baffled the attempts of the most emi- 
nent Hebraists (Hunt, Schultens, and 
Rosenmuller,) to determine the exact 
sense, and the extent of the applica- 
tion. Indeed, any one who, unused to 
the study of the Old Testament, and 
ignorant of its original language, 
should endeavour to learn the probable 
sense of any portion of this book that 
might strike him as obscure, would be 
perfectly amazed, on consulting the 
ancient and modern versions, and the 
commentators, to find diversities so 
marvellous as scarcely to be paralleled 
even in the prophetical books of the 
Old Testament, which are usually ac- 
counted more difficult than the Pro- 
verbs. This is chiefly to be attributed 
to the extreme brevity of the style, the 
peculiar character of the composition, 
&c. which points are touched on 
briefly but ably, by the learned authors 
in their Preface. It is indeed not to 
be expected that all the difficulties 
should be cleared away in the present 
work. Much must, after all, be left 
to be done in the volume of Critical 
and Philological Notes, with which 
the learned Translators propose to fol- 
low up the present work, as in the case 
of the Psalms. By referring to what 
we said in our review of their Transla- 
tion of the Psalms, (see vol. ) on the en- 
dowments indispensable to enable any 
one to accomplish what the public 
may at this time of day expect in a 
new Translation with notes, of any 
book of the Old Testament, it will be 
obvious that these could scarcely be 
found any where waited, and no where 
in a more eminent degree than in the 
present Translators; and it is evi- 
dent that a new Translation with 
Notes, of the Proverbs, on the princi- 
ples we there laid down, was even a 
greater desideratum than that of the 
Psalms. 

In going through the first chapter, 
our attention was particularly arrest- 
ed at ver. 17, by what may be consi- 
dered a glaring error in the old Trans- 
lation, which is we think happily cor- 
rected in the present one, by render- 
ing thus: ‘Truly it is in vain that 
any bird seeth the spreading of the 
net! Thus these men,” &c. where it 
is remarked in the note: ‘‘ The bird 
does not take warning, even when it 
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sees the net prepared.” See vii. 23. 
The above is, we have no doubt, the 
true sense. The common version, in- 
deed, conveys a sense, which is in 
itself good, and which might be com- 
pared with that in Xen. Cyr. i. 6, 40, 
mpos ola xopua hevyewv aipotyra oi 
Aay®, €v Tovras ta Sixrva duvcopata 
everertavues. But the context rejects 
that sense ; while it very well admits 
the other. Upon the whole, we re- 
gard this as one of the happiest cor- 
rections of our common translation 
we have yet seen. And it is the more 
to be valued from its simplicity, and 
since no other translator, ancient or 
modern, seems to have had a glimpse 
of the true sense. The LXX, in de- 
spair, translate at guess, and acquit 
themselves most miserably. We 
would also direct the attention of 
the reader to v. 18, ‘‘ these men lie in 
wait for their own blood, they watch 
secretly for their own lives.”’ Annot. 
i. e. the wicked, while busy in plot- 
ting against the lives of others, are 
blind to the destruction which is sure 
to fallupon themselves. On ch. ii. 16, 
“‘the strange woman,” we have the 
following neat annotation : 


‘*To understand the propriety of these 
expressions, as applied to the adulteress de- 
scribed in the three following verses, it is 
necessary to observe that, in the earlier pe- 
riods of the history of the Jews, women of 
profligate and abandoned character amongst 
them were for the most part, ‘ strangers,’ 
belonging to one or other of the neighbour- 
ing heathen nations; whence this term was 
afterwards retained in common use to desig- 
nate such persons, even though they might 
be, as in the present instance, (see v.17) of 
Hebrew origin.” 


At iii. 28, instead of the common 
rendering ‘‘ when thou hast it by 
thee,”’ (which is one of the many in- 
stances of needless literality in the old 
version) is very properly substituted, 
‘‘when thou hast the means.”” We 
would observe that this verse was pro- 
bably in the mind of the Pseudo-Pho- 
cylides, p. 447, v. 20. Gaisf. rad 
SedOd didov" und avprov edO€uev eimns. 
At v. 28, ‘while he is living,” appears 
to us not so well as the old version, 
“* seeing that he,” &c. The sense is 
best expressed by the Sept. aapocxoiy- 
Ta Kat memovOdra emi cor; and the appo- 
sition is well represented by our see- 
ing that, or inasmuch as. 

Ch. iv. is well known to be one of 
the most interesting and instructive in 
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the whole book; and we notice, with 
much satisfaction, the studious care 
that has been employed to do complete 
justice to it by the present Translators, 
who also (among other points ably, 
though briefly, treated on in the notes) 
have supplied what had been left un- 
done by previous aunotators, in clearly 
indicating the occasion on which the 
precepts commencing with v. 4 of this 
chapter, and terminating at the 6th 
verse of ch. 5, were delivered. ‘‘So- 
lomon (they observe) here calls the 
attention of those whom he addresses, 
to the instructions which had been 
previously delivered to him by his fa- 
ther David, on the following subjects, 
namely, upon the paramount import- 
ance of wisdom,—upon the happiness 
resulting from obedience to its pre- 
cepts, and the danger of pursuing an 
opposite course,—upon the necessity 
of duly regulating the affections of the 
heart, and resisting its first inclina- 
tions to evil,—and of guarding against 
the seductions of vice and profligacy.” 
Dr. French and Mr. Skinner have 
been, we apprehend, the first to dis- 
tinctly bring forward the above point, 
which adds so much of additional in- 
terest to this body of sound wisdom, 
delivered probably at a time when So- 
lomon was about to be deprived of 
his illustrious counsellor and parent. 
Certainly they are the very first who 
have indicated how far this body of 
precepts extends, and where it éermi- 
nates. Had the Editors seen this, 
they would surely not have made the 
chapter terminate where they have, 
and thus torn six verses from the close 
of it, and added them to the subse- 
quent matter. 

At v. 3, it is said that ‘‘ the lips of 
a strange woman drop honey, and her 
mouth is smoother than oil. But in 
the end, she is bitter as wormwood.” 
The learned Translators seem right in 
interpreting mouth of the language 
which proceeds from the mouth. And 
this, it may be observed, is confirmed 
and illustrated by an exquisitely beau- 
tiful passage of Mosch. Idyll. i. 8— 
10. Kaxat hpéves, add AdAnpa* Od yap 
tcov voen kai Pbéyyerat &s pedi, ova" 
’Ev 5€ yoda vdos eorw* dvdpepos, iyre- 
porevras. The metaphor in the pas- 
sage of Solomon is derived from what 
is sweet and pleasant to the palate 
while it is going down the throat, but 
afterwards causes a nausea to the sto- 
mach ; as Revel. x. 10. 
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At v. 15—22, we observe a very 
beautiful portion translated in a pecu- 
liarly happy manner. Besides a due 
attention to several minute proprieties 
which are passed over or mistaken in 
our common version, the whole is 
made definite, yet delicately treated, 
How differently would this have been 
done by a Geddes! 

(To be continued.) 


> 


Translations of the Oxford Latin Prize 
Poems. 1st Series, 16mo. pp. 193. 


THE Oxford Latin Prize Poems are 
indubitable testimonies of the excel- 
lence acquired by the mode of educa- 
tion adopted in our public schools. 
Nearly all the fortunate candidates 
have been educated in them, been pro- 
ficients accordingly in Latin verse, 
and, by subsequent merit, filled the 
highest situations in public life with 
honour. Yet what has been more de- 
rided than Latin versification? We 
know, however, that it not only 
teaches the language in the most effi- 
cacious manner, through the neces- 
sity of getting up synonyms and va- 
rious meanings, but that it forms a fine 
Classical taste; and where there is 
taste there must be judgment. The 
severe application to composition, ne- 
cessary in this as in all other literary 
pursuits, for the acquisition of excel- 
lence, is a transferable habit, obedient 
to incitement ; and composition is 
creation, while translation (or con- 
struing, as it is called,) is only con- 
Version. It is not that these poems 
form the finest compositions of the 
kind in our language; but they are 
never without merit, and might reach 
a higher elevation, if the necessity of 
a critical attention to the execution 
did not predominate over the grand 
excursions of Imagination. Examiners 
of verse, as those of music and paint- 
ing, are too apt to rank the body over 
the soul, the mechanism over the ge- 
nius. Shakspeare and others, how- 
ever, ascend to immortality like pro- 
phets in the chariot of Elijah, without 
regard of the shape and make of the 
carriage. Fine passages nevertheless 
occur, such as that in Benwell’s Prize 
Poem about the capture of Rome by 
the Gauls, and the heroic dignity of 
the Senate, ‘‘ Ht formidandam Roma- 
nam Majestatem.”’ But in writing for 
prizes, fear of failure fetters the bold- 
ness requisite for success, although 
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*‘audentes Fortuna juvat,”’ and “ faint 
heart never won fair lady.” 

The translations before us by Mr. 
Le Torre, do the originals justice. 
There can be no question about the 
poetical merit ; and this is no inconsi- 
derable compliment. 


Juvenal translated, ly Charles Badham, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. (Valpy’s Edition.) 
JUVENAL is considered as the 

standard of that species of satire 

which may be called the invective, 
and which he himself describes in 

Lucilius, 

‘¢ Ense velut stricto quoties Lucilius ardens 

Infremuit, rubet auditor cui pallida mens est 

Criminibus ; tacita sudant pracordia culpa.”* 

Sat. i. 165. 

Thus rendered by Dr. Badham, 
(page 14) : 

‘¢ But when Lucilius with intrepid hand, 

Bares the bright terrors of his gleaming 

brand, 

How the warm current mantles in the cheek, 

While sins revealed in burning blushes speak, 

The bosom heaves with agony supprest, 

The sweat of guilt bedews the labouring 

breast.” 

Dr. Badham’s version (and we do 
not deny its merit) is rather a para- 
phrase than a translation, but if the 
energy of Juvenal be lost, it may be 
truly affirmed that he is untranslate- 
able in English rhyming decasyllables ; 
and if so, we should have preferred 
blank verse, as a general rule. But 
we must do the author the justice to 
say, that there are passages where the 
version is most close, e. g. of the first 
lines of the second Satire. 

** Ultra Sauramatas fugere hinc libet et 

giacialem 

Oceanum, quoties aliquid de moribus audent, 

Qui Curios simulant, et Bacchanalia vivunt.”’ 

Fain would I fly, beyond Sarmatia’s snows, 

Beyond the ice-bound ocean seek repose, 

When, preaching morals, these impostors 

come, 

Stoics abrvad and Bacchanals at home.” 
There is no such word as Bacchanals 

for persons in the Latin language. 

Bacchants should have been the word. 
Another instance of closeness oc- 

curs in a very difficult passage, 


‘¢ Nemo repente fuit turpissimus.’ 
**None at one plunge the depths of vile- 
ness reach.” 
But nevertheless English rhyming 
versions of the Classical Poets must 
be paraphrases. 





* Art of Latin Poetry, p. 9. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——_@— 


The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Northampton. By George Baker. Part 111. 
Sutton Hunprep. Folio. 1830. 

MR. BAKER pursues his useful 
labours slowly and steadily; and we 
ought before this time to have record- 
ed in our Journal that another Part has 
appeared of his truly admirable work. 
The first Part, containing the Hun- 
dreds of Spelho and Newbottle Grove, 
with a part of the Hundred of Faws- 
ley, appeared in 1822; the second 
Part, with the remainder of Fawsley, 
and the Hundred of Wardon, in 1826; 
and now we have the third Part, which 
completes the first Volume, in 1830. 

Weare not disposed to quarrel with 
Mr. Baker for the want of greater ra- 
pidity in bringing the results of his 
labours before the public. On the con- 
trary, manuscript, and especially topo- 
graphical manuscript, like wine, is 
generally the better for keeping ; and 
we wish that some other of our topo- 
graphers would remember the good 
old rule of the xonum prematur in an- 
num. No writing is so easy as super- 
ficial topography : but to bring for- 
ward information collected at recon- 
dite resources, and meditated upon so 
as to deduce from it all that it contains 
illustrative of the topographer’s sub- 
ject, requires time, the exertion of 
intellect as well as mere industry ; 
and it is only topography such as this 
which is really a valuable addition to 
the literature of our country, and 
which can alone form a lasting monu- 
ment to the memory of its author. 

Mr. Baker’s resources are known 
to be great; and he may be acting 
prudently as respects his future repu- 
tation, by adopting the Fabian policy; 
but Antiquaries require to be reminded 
of the brevity of human life, and Mr. 
Baker will not forget that his prede- 
cessor Bridges died in the midst of 
his task. Time, we allow, must_be 
taken if the work is to be well done, 
and we cannot speak too highly of the 
painful accuracy of Mr. Baker’s la- 
bours. 

Our opinion, however, on what Mr. 
Baker is performing, has been already 
expressed; and we can only say, gene- 
rally, that this Third Part is executed 
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with the same care as the preceding, 
upon the same plan, and that it will 
support the reputation which the for- 
mer Parts have obtained for their in- 
dustrious Author. 

The Hundred of Sutton does not 
indeed contain any objects of particu- 
lar interest. Topographers are obliged 
to take the country as it lies before 
them, the rich and the barren places. 
They cannot build castles or monas- 
teries at their pleasure; and they dis- 
charge their duty if they describe what 
is and what has been, though it may 
happen that for parish after parish, 
and even through the whole of a dis- 
trict, to which one of their publica- 
tions relates, there may be no object of 
greater curiosity than a parish church, 
or an ancient earth-work. Mr. Baker 
has not Althorpes or Miltons in every 
corner of his county. 

Brackley is the principal place in 
this Hundred, and the account which 
Mr. Baker has given of it leaves little 
to be desired. We could have wished, 
however, that Mr. Baker had not 
adopted an alphabetical arrangement 
ot the parishes in his Hundreds. A 
distribution according to the chances 
of the alphabet is in fact no arrange- 
ment at all, and is adapted only to a 
Dictionary, where the objects are ex- 
ceedingly minute and numerous, and 
it is therefore a point of importance to 
afford the reader every facility for 
referring to them. When this distri- 
bution is adopted in topographical 
works, the reader is deprived of the 
advantages which always attend or- 
derly arrangement, and he finds places 
which in a topographical point of view 
are of essentially different characters 
placed upon the same level; the place 
even which was a caput baronie of an 
extensive district not distinguished 
from the places which were held of it, 
and some of the most insignificant of 
the places dependant upon it, described 
before we have the description of the 
head of the barony itself. Our topo- 
graphy is at present essentially feudal ; 
it is little more than the history of 
subinfeudations and of the works of 
the lords, except in its ecclesiastical 
department ; (how long it will remain 
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so, who can tell?) and we think that it 
is obviously the duty of a topographer 
to describe first the places which were 
the seats of the tenants in chief, and 
then the various manors which were 
held of them; accompanied, as of 
course would be the case, with first the 
descent of the superior lord, and then 
the descents of the families who held 
lands of the barony. By this mode 
of treating it, we should generally find 
that the information to be given would 
fall into its proper place more natu- 
rally and easily, and Topography might 
with more propriety assume the name 
of History. 

We are surprised to see (p. 571) 
doubts thrown on Leland’s statement, 
that Brackley was a place of import- 
ance in the Saxon times. It may be 
true that the name of Brackley is not 
found in the Saxon Chronicle ; but no 
one has ever contended that the Saxon 
Chronicle, or even all our Chronicles 
taken together, make mention of all 
places which were of consideration in 
the Saxon times. We are, on ques- 
tions like this, to look elsewhere. We 
are to observe the place which a town 
occupies in Domesday Book ; the ac- 
count which is there given of it; the 
antiquity of its church; the state, as 
soon as we can learn it, after the Con- 
quest ; and especially whether it be- 
came the seat of one of the tenants in 
chief under the Norman kings; and 
from these, conclusions may be de- 
duced respecting the state of a place 
in the Saxon times, which will be in 
many instances, and we suspect in the 
case of Brackley, a complete set-off 
against the silence of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, or of other Chronicles which make 
mention of Saxon affairs. We are 
deeply impressed with a sense of the 
value of the labours of Leland, who 
was a discriminating as well as pains- 
taking antiquary, and we are always 
sorry to see any thing which at all 
diminishes the respect and confidence 
which we are convinced he deserves. 
We have only, in perusing the pages of 
Leland, to regret that he did not some- 
times tell us more. Brackley, as is 
well known through the notice which 
is taken of the fact by Warton in his 
notes on the “‘ Fairy Queen,”” was one 
of the places at which tournaments 
were allowed to be held. We have 
looked in other books of topography 
for notices of the scenes of these 
splendid assemblies in other parts of 
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the kingdom, without success. Mr. 


Baker, however, does not fail us. 


“¢ The scene of the tournaments was Bay- 
ards’ Green, corruptly called Bear’s Green, 
an elevated spot of table-land on the scuth 
bank of the Ouse, near the mill in the parish 
of Evenley. It retained its name, which is 
synonymous with Horses’ Green, within me- 
mory, and was, not improbably, so deno- 
minated from these exhibitions of military 
horsemanship.” 


This is valuable and curious infor- 
mation, such as the general antiquary 
expects to find in books professing to 
describe our country with minute par- 
ticularity, both as it is, and as it has 
been. And it is the more valuable, as 
it is a contribution to the very scanty 
information which we possess con- 
cerning that very interesting subject, 
the justs and tournaments of the chi- 
valrous ages. We may be thought 
unreasonable, but we would wish for 
more. We should have been glad to 
have been informed how the place of 
the tournaments lies in respect of the 
site of the old castle of Brackley, and 
whether there is any road leading di- 
rectly from the castle to the hill ; what 
conveniences were afforded for the 
lists, or for the spectators; whether 
the scene was overlooked by any neigh- 
bouring eminences ; what is the extent 
of the table-land; and whether any 
indicie remain of the purpose to which 
it was formerly devoted. 

We observe with pleasure the fact, 
that the scene of the tournaments be- 
came in later times, when these mar- 
tial exhibitions were in less request, 
the place on which the once famous 
Brackley Horse-races were held. It 
is a subject for topographical inquiry 
whether some other courses may not 
be traced back, as scenes of popular 
amusements, into the middle ages. 

In his account of Brackley we have 
an instance, pp. 560, 561, of the criti- 
cal sagacity of Mr. Baker in a point of 
our feudal history, which is one of 
great importance. There is a Comes 
Albericus for ever presenting himself 
in the pages of Domesday Book, and 
as there was an Albericus de Veer who 
had the Earldom of Oxford not long 
after the Conquest, they have been 
generally considered as being the same 
person, or, if not the same, yet of the 
same family, and that Earl Aubrey is 
in fact to be considered as the proge~- 
nitor of the house of Vere. Much re- 
mains to be done in identifying the 
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Tenants in Chief of Domesday Book. 
That this has not long before this time 
been carefully and completely perform- 
ed, redounds little to the credit and 
honour of our antiquaries. And asa 
valuable contribution to such a work, 
we shall endeavour to give a more ex- 
tensive circulation to what Mr. Baker 
has written concerning Earl Aubrey, 
by transferring it to our pages. 


** Who was this Earl Aubrey? is a ques- 
tion which has given rise to much genealo- 
gical doubt and discussion. Dugdale, in 
the Baronage, thus introduces him imme- 
diately after Aubrey de Vere. ‘Of this 
name, viz. Alberic, there was also an Earl 
in that age; for by that title he is recorded 
in the same survey (Domesday), though of 
what place it appears not; which Earl pos- 
sessed divers fair lordships in those days, 
viz. in Warwickshire six, in Leicestershire 
fourteen, in Northamptonshire six, in Ox- 
fordshire two, and in Wiltshire ten: some 
of which, viz. those in com. Wilts, he like- 
wise held in King Edward the Confessor’s 
time, which shows that he was an English- 
man.’ This conclusion, however, is erro- 
neous, and evidently originated in an insu- 
lated reference to the first entry of the Earl 
under that county; but in Domesday it is 
not uncommon where several consecutive 
estates of a Saxon lord occur, to reserve the 
name for the last, and in the present in- 
stance, at the close of the sixth entry, it is 
added, these six lands were held by Harding 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. The 
seventh estate had been Ear! Harold’s; and 
the remaining three, it is observable, had 
belonged to Azor, as also did one of the 
Earl's manors in Oxfordshire. The same 
distinguished Anutiquary, in treating of the 
Earl’s manors in Warwickshire, uniformly 
represents him as the progenitor of the 
Veres Earls of Oxford, though most if not 
all his manors passed to the Earl of Mellent 
and Leicester. The indefatigable Historian 
of Leicestershire, in his Introduction, con- 
siders Earl Aubrey a different person from 
Aubrey de Vere, but confounds the Earl's 
Northamptonshire estates with those of the 
Veres of Twywell and Addington. In other 
portions of his work he assumes the two Au- 
breys to be the same individual ; and adduces 
the Earl as ‘a rare example of an English 
nobleman holding lands under the Con- 
queror ;’ but on this point the previous ob- 
servation on Dugdale will apply with equal 
force. None of Earl Aubrey’s manors be- 
ing inherited by the Veres, coupled with 
Aubrey de Vere being specified by name in 
Domesday as lord of various manors in the 
counties of Middlesex, Cambridge, Hunting- 
don, Essex, and Suffolk, which continued 
in his lineal descendants for many genera- 
tions, involves an insuperable objection, 
were there no other, to their identity; but 
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the name of Earl Aubrey, with the tempo- 
rary possession of his property and its re- 
sumption by the King, completely harmo- 
nizes with and corroborates the account of 
the imbecile Earl of Northumberland by 
whom Walcher the warlike Bishop of Dur- 
ham was succeeded. ‘¢ After whose death,’ 
says Dugdale, ‘ one Alberic (a Norman hv 
birth as it seems) was constituted Earl by 
King William (tle Conqueror) ; who being 
@ man unfit for public business, soon return- 
ed hence into his own country.’ He had 
not quitted England at the commencement 
of the Domesday survey, in which North- 
umberland is not included, or his name 
would not have stood in the list of tenants 
in capite; and if his departure had taken 
place long prior to its completion, his lands 
would probably not have remained in the 
hands of the King, but have been wholly or 
in part granted out again.” 

A valuable Index to the whole vo- 
lume is given with this Part. The 
plates are admirably executed, and 
are for the most part the gifts of 
gentlemen of the county, whom we re- 
joice to see thus affording encourage- 
ment to the ingenious and laborious 
Author. 

—eo— 


Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Beering’s Strait ; to co-operate with the 
Polar Expeditions: performed in his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Blossom under the command 
of Capt. ¥. W. Beechey, R.N. F.R.S. Se. 
in the years 1825, 26, 27,28. Published 
by authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 2 vols. 8vo, 


IT had long been doubted whether 
Russia and America are only parts 
of one continent, or are disjoined by 
a strait; and if the latter, whether it 
is navigable. Capt. Beechey was sent 
out to determine this question. He 
saw the extremities of the two conti- 
nents,* and his report is, that 


‘* The actual distance left unexplored is 
reduced to 146 miles, and that there is much 
reason to believe, from the state of the sea 
about Point Barrow, and along that part of 
the coast, which was explored by Captain 
Frauklin, that the navigation of the remain- 
ing portion of unknown coast in boats is by 
no means a hopeless project.” —i. 442, 


It is uniformly an object with us, 
in perusing Travels among savage 
nations, to look for such ancient cus- 
toms as may be presumptively deem- 
ed anterior to the immigration of the 
Celts into Europe, and the existence 
of written History. 
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At Easter Island Capt. B. saw gi- 
gantic busts, formed of huge masses 
of rock, like those of Egypt, and men- 
tions, that when the island was first 
discovered, palm branches were pre- 
sented as emblems of peace.—i. 56. 

The manner of roasting, or rather 
baking, is in Polynesia that of the 
Celts, viz. an oven made in the ground 
lined with stones, which are heated. 
—i. 100. 

Stone axes, hones, large stone bowls, 
stone huts (like our kistvaens), images, 
and large piles of stones, which have 
bones always buried under them, oc- 
cur on heights, to which the stones 
must have been dragged with great 
labour.—i. 114. 

Mummy-burial (i. 164), tattooing, 
in a pattern of elegance and outline 
not unlike that of the figures seen on 
the walls of the Egyptian tombs (i. 
190), spears headed with bone, like 
that presented by Circe to Telegonus 
(i. 196), sepulchral cippi (i. 205) ; um- 
brellas, denotations of rank, as among 
the Greeks, &c. (i. 276); tallness, 
highly estimated, as by the Celts (i. 
280) ; fear of ghosts after dark (i. 294) ; 
news rapidly diffused, as among the 
Gauls, Britons, &c. (i. 295); old 
women, like our witches and weird 
sisters, muttering unintelligible lan- 
guage, and highly venerated (i. 383, 4) ; 
and human sacrifices, as among the 
Druids, to preserve by terror despotic 
power (ii. 93), are other coincidences. 

We shall now mention some cu- 
rious facts. The lasso (or South Ame- 
rican practice of catching wild ani- 
mals, by throwing a noose over them) 


‘Is of very great antiquity, and origi- 
nally came from the East. It was used by 
a pastoral people, who were of Persian de- 
scent, and of whom 8000 accompanied the 
army of Xerxes.”—ii. 63. From Rennell. 


The original of the stalking horse 
and decoy pool are to be found among 
the Californian Indians, and are thus 
described : 


‘*The artifice of deceiving the deer by 
placing a head of the animal upon their 
shoulders is very successfully practised by 
them. To do this, they fit the head and 
horns of a deer upon the head of a hunts- 
man, the rest of his body being painted to 
resemble the colour of a deer. Thus dis- 
guised, the Indian sallies forth, equipped 
with his bow and arrows, approaches the 
pasture of the deer, whose actions and voice 
he then endeavours to imitate, taking care 
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to conceal his body as much as possible, 
for which purpose he generally selects places 
which are overgrown with long grass. This 
stratagem seldom fails to entice several of 
the herd within reach of his arrows, which 
are frequently sent with unerring aim to the 
heart of the animal, and he falls without 
alarming the herd; but if the aim should 
fail, or the arrow only wound its intended 
victim, the whole herd is immediately put 
to flight. 

‘* Their method of taking ducks and geese 
and other wildfowl is equally ingenious. 
They construct large nets with bulrushes, 
and repair to such rivers as are the resort of 
their game, where they fix a long pole up- 
right on each bank, with one end of the 
net attached to the pole on the opposite 
side of the river to themselves. Several 
artificial ducks made of rushes are then set 
afloat upon the water between the poles as a 
decoy; and the Indians, who have a line 
fastened to one end of the net, and passed 
through a hole in the upper end of the pole 
that is near them, wait the arrival of their 
game in concealment. When the birds ap- 
proach, they suddenly extend the net across 
the river by pulling upon the line, and inter- 
cept them in their flight, when they fall 
stunned into a large purse in the net, and 
are captured. They also spread nets across 
their rivers in the evening, in order that 
the birds may become entangled in them as 
they fly.” —ii. 74, 75. 


The exceeding fallacy of etymo- 
logy, may be shown from the fol- 
lowing instance. Boa in the Ota- 
heitean language properly signifies 
a hog, but it is applied to a bull or 
any foreign quadruped. Hence boa- 
afae-taata, a horse, signifies literally 
man-carrying-pig (i. 154). Now should 
the Otaheiteans ever become civilized 
equestrians, and a horse receive a more 
appropriate appellation, a future ety- 
mologist may assert, that men once 
rode pigs in that island. 

Without being inimical to the pro- 
pagation of religion, and civil and 
moral improvement, by rational peo- 
ple, we have ever maintained that the 
undertaking of such mighty designs 
by intemperate enthusiasts, is a pub- 
lic mischief, because it forestalls the 
conduct of it by the wise and com- 
petent. The island of Otaheite is par- 
ticularly favourable to the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane, cotton, arrow-root, 
sandal and other woods suitable for 
furniture and dying, coffee, and other 
grain ; and if, besides these, the inha- 
bitants salted down meat, it would be 
desirable for merchant vessels to open 
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a trade with them. Instead of this, 
the Missionaries have not revealed to 
them such useful knowledge; but 
abridged their liberties and enjoy- 
ments, allowed them nothing to 
sweeten the cup of life, and omitted 
to teach them such parts of the Chris- 
tian religion as were intelligible to 
their simple understandings, and were 
most conducive to their moral im- 
provement and domestic comfort. So 
says Capt. Beechey (i. 309) in no spi- 
rit of ill-will; and in vol. ii. p. 320, 
he shows us the consequences of ano- 
ther bubble, of prematurely emanci- 
pating slaves, viz. that they indulge 
in all excesses as long as they can, 
and then turn beggars and robbers, 
and become so obnoxious to the peace- 
able inhabitants, as to require restric- 
tion by force, and reduction again to 
compulsory slavery, in a criminal form. 

We have only room to add, that all 
books of this kind, by making us ac- 
quainted with man in various states 
of manners, render us wiser; and 
that Capt. Beechey has produced a 
work exceedingly useful and interest- 


ing. 
—@— 
Campaigns and Cruixes in Venezuela, and 


New Grenada, &c. Also Tales of Vene- 
zuela. 3 vols. 12mo. 


THE family quarrel between Spain 
and her colonies resembles in most of 
its features our own American war. 
Neither they nor we could possibly 
send, to such a remote distance, a force 
sufficient to suppress the insurgents ; 
and the event was, that there was 
much waste of life and money to no 
purpose. Such being the sum and 
substance of the matter, we shall not 
enter into Gazette details, but, as we 
have done with Captain Beechey’s 
Voyage, see what archeological elu- 
cidations this work affords. 

In p. 25, we meet with a dance, 
which may have been the ancestor of 
our cushion-dance ; and it is remark- 
able that the music of it was accom- 
panied by rattles ‘‘ made of hollow 
calabashes containing some grains of 
maize, with short handles, by which 
they were shaken ;” a circumstance 
which we connect with one use of the 
sistrum as described by Virgil. 

In p. 122 we have a clear explana- 
tion of the patriarch Abraham’s con- 
duct in ordering a calf to be brought 
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in and killed, viz. because in these hot 
climates meat will not keep until the 
next day. 

The primitive plough and harrow 
are still in use. 

‘It is of wood, and in one piece, being 
made of the crooked limb of a tree, selected 
for the purpose. It is sometimes, although 
rarely, strengthened in the share part with 
iron; but this is not essentially necessary, 
as the ground is usually rather scratched up 
than ploughed. As it has but one handle, 
the ploughman is enabled at the same time 
to steer it, and to use the goad. The har- 
ness and costume of the workman are both 
ancient. The harrows are often nothing 
more than long branches of thorns fastened 
together, and rendered sufficiently heavy by 
large blocks of wood tied across.” —i, 190. 


We pass over the threshing floor, 
where the ears of corn are trodden 
out by cattle (ibid.) to the huacos, or 
ancient tumuli of the aborigines. Be- 
sides utensils and arms, which de- 
noted the sex and rank of the defunct, 
occur golden ornaments in the form of 
grasshoppers, beetles, other insects, 
fruits, and flowers (i. 219). The virga 
somnifera so fatally applied to poor 
Palinurus, was apparently derived from 
a narcotic plant found in the woods 
near Popayan. 


** If a leaf of it be laid between the fin- 
gers or tues of a person while sleeping, it 
is said that he will not awake until it is re- 
moved. A branch of it also, if thrown on 
a snake that is found coiled up, will effec- 
tually stupefy it, so that it may be handled 
with perfect safety.”—i. 220, 


A brilliant purple dye is obtained 
from a small shell-fish, as it anciently 
was from the murex.—i. 240. 

The process of brick-making upon 
which the Israelites were employed, 
or of making sun-burnt bricks in ge- 
neral, was probably like this : 


‘¢ A brownish clay moistened, is trod to a 
preper thickness by men, and sometimes by 
bullocks. Short splinters of straw are mix- 
ed with it to give it more adherence. It is 
then formed in wooden moulds to the pro- 
per sized bricks, which are generally 18 
inches long, 9 broad, and 6 thick. These 
are laid flat in the sun to dry, and after be- 
ing repeatedly turned, are set on their edges, 
by which means they are usually fit for 
building within ten days or a fortnight. The 
mortar used to cement these together is 
merely composed of an unctuous red-earth 
found on the hills. This is sifted fine and 
mixed to the proper consistence. Although 
no lime is used with it, it is very tenacious, 
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and answers every purpose of mortar made 
with lime.”—i. 297. 


Whatever may be the brilliancy of 
the colours in the Egyptian tombs, it 
is rivalled by those of the cloth found 
in the aboriginal barrows.—i. 303. 

Skins are used instead of barrels ; 
and the Highlander’s skin pouch oc- 
curs in the bolza or purse (i. 305), and 
garters of coloured tape, tied below 
the knee, secure their botas, a kind of 
gaiters. Instead of shoes, they wear 
ojotas, brogues made of undrest hide, 
sewed up at the heels and toes, with 
thongs of the same. They also wear 
heavy spurs, with enormous rowels. 
(Ibid.) 

Celts have been found in England, 
in accompaniment with (we believe) 
an unfinished canoe.* The Celts with 
handles on one side, were so contrived, 
in our opinion, that the heads might 
be struck with a mallet or hammer, 
for use as wedges. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing practice may resemble that of 
the ancient Britons : 

‘¢In making planks, they use no saw, 
but merely cut the trees they felled into logs 
of from 10 to 12 feet long. They then 
square them with hatchets, and split them 
with wedges into planks.” —i. 352, 


Picks made of a stag’s horn have 
been found in the old Cornish mines.t 
The Chileotes plant potatoes with a 
spade, made from the blade-bone of a 
sheep or goat.—lbid. 

Brambles of trees are carried by the 
Indians (as the olive branch was) in 
sign of amity.—i. 391. 

The poetical vampire is seemingly 
a real or pretended large species of 
bat called pehuechon, of which marvel- 
lous stories are told.—i. 425. 

The rhytium or drinking-horn oc- 
curs.— ii. 269. 

We shall conclude with an account 
of their curious mode of milking cows. 


‘¢ As the cows are totally wild, the farm- 
ers are obliged to be constantly on the look 
out at the season when they drop their 
calves. All those found within the bounds 
of their farm they collect, and convey to the 
corrals [farm-yards or folds], followed by 
the cows; which assemble morning and 
evening, where their calves are tied up as 
long as they have any milk. At milking 
times, the calves are let loose by turns, and 
soon find their respective mothers; but are 
quickly followed by a milker, who can then 





* Sir R.C. Hoare, from memory. 
+ Withering’s Memoirs, 
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approach the cow without alarming her, 
and having tied the calf to her knee, may 
proceed to milk the animal without inter- 
ruption. 

**Some cows, however, will give down 
no milk at first to their calves, while con- 
fined in a corral. These are literally stran- 
gled into compliance. A lazo is thrown 
round the animal’s neck, the other end of 
which is passed over the forked branches of 
a tree, always either suffered to remain, on 
clearing the ground for a corral, or planted 
there afterwards, chiefly for this purpose. 
The cow is then hoisted up by two or three 
men, until she can barely touch the ground 
with her hind feet. This is said to take 
immediate effect, and is repeated as often 
as she refuses to give down her milk.” — 
i, 124, 


The whole volume is replete with 
curious and interesting matter. 


—@— 


Essai sur les Antiquités du Departement du 
Morlihan. Par J. Mahé, Chanoine de la 
Cathédrale de Vannes, &c. 8vo, pp. 500. 


THE French, says Warton, are a 
nation of antiquaries, and our author, 
who calls himself ‘‘ a Celt and un peu 
Celtomane”’ (p. 298), has described, 
and most elaborately illustrated, a vast 
quantity of barrows, cromlechs, &c. 
which still exist in Britanny. This 
was the country of the ancient Veneti, 
so celebrated by Cesar (Bell. Gall. L. 
3) for their traffic with Great Bri- 
tain; and, according to Strabo, for the 
foundation of the Adriatic Venice, and, 
if Bede may be accredited, for the co- 
lonization also of the southern parts 
of our own Island. 

Our Author, who is as zealous and 
able upon this subject as Borlase and 
Mr. Godfrey Higgins, classifies the 
Celtic remains as follows. 

(1) Barrows. (2) Galgals, our 
Cairns, composed of stones only, which 
he divides into tombs of bad characters, 
and Hermaic ones, our Tout-hills. (3) 
Dolmens (from taul, table; and men, 
stone), long and large stones, placed 
horizontally upon vertical stone props. 
(4) Demi-dulmens, similar tables, but 
with only two feet, the other end rest- 
ing on the ground, very common, but 
the purpose unknown. 5. Menhirs 
(men, stone; and hirr, long), obelisks 
divided into sepulchral cippi, and sub- 
stitutes for idols. (6) Rochis-aux-Fees, 
ou Grottes-aux-Fees, our Kist-vaens. 
(7) Cromlechs or Druidical Circles 
(from croumm or crom, which, in the 
Breton dialect signifies crooked, and 
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lech, place or stone. The author says, 
that in England we apply the term 
Cromlech to other monuments, but de- 
signates by it cromlechs within one 
circle. (See pl. i. fol. 1.) (8) Align- 
ments, or rows of upright stones in 
right lines. (9) Sucred enclosures, or 
Temenes. (10) Lichavens or Lechavens. 
Our Trilithons, as at Stonehenge. (11) 
Roulers, our rocking-stones. Our 
Tolmen or Holed stones. (12) Celts, 
the chisels so called by us. (13) Rock 
basins. (14) Astronomical stones. (15) 
Mein-heauls, stones of the Sun. 

These Celtic antiquities form the 
first part of the work. We shall ab- 
breviate such matters, under the se- 
veral items, as are probably most in- 
teresting to English readers, on ac- 
count, so far as we know, of the aid 
which they afford to our present stock 
of information. We rejoice to find 
that although our author quotes Os- 
sian with confidence, he seems to 
know nothing of the Helio-arkites, 
who, to use a phrase of his country, 
pretend to see the Church-clock in the 
moon, and tell the hour by it. 

1. Barrows. Barrow-burial still ex- 
ists at Congo, and the barrows are 
commonly in open fields (p. 113). At 
Coet Bivan (litéle wood) there are four 
barrows close together, so that the 
external outline forms a square (p. 
126). The burial of arms with the 
deceased, the swords being laid under 
the head, is mentioned by Ezekiel, ch. 
xxxii. v. 27 (p. 142). The suspicion 
of the orientals, that treasures were 
to be found in barrows, has a real 
origin. Josephus (L. vii. c. ult.) says, 
that Hyrianus, the High Priest, open- 
ed the tomb of David, and extracted 
from thence a thousand talents, which 
he gave to Antiochus, that he might 
raise the siege of Jerusalem; and many 
years afterwards Herod the Great 
drew from it very large sums. The 
Russians, upon the same principle, 
opened the barrows of Siberia, and 
extracted from them articles, some- 
times of precious metals (p, 186). 
* Bodies are found in a sitting position in 
barrows. In the French Guiana, they 
lay the corpse upright in a deep hole, 
made well-fashion ; on the side of him 
they put his arms, the objects to which 
he was most attached, the household 
utensils and even provisions, under 
the persuasion that he has need of all 
these things in the other world, They 
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fill the hole and vacuities with earth, 
and upon it raise a barrow (p. 294). 

2. Galgals or Cairns. Nothing un- 
anticipated. 

3. Dolmens, i. e. stone circles, with 
Cromlech in the centre. ‘The stones of 
Carnac (the Stonehenge of France) were 
not only devoted to religious purposes, 
but to those also of assemblage for 
political business, which concerned 
the whole nation. [Homer says nearly 
the same thing of a kudos ABov.] 
Pelloutier (vii. 123) and Deric (Hist. 
Eccles. de Bret. t. iv. p. 532), are the 
authors quoted. 

It is from Diodorus Siculus, L. v. 
that M. Mahé makes the sacrifice of a 
man to be a concomitant of these 
meetings. Why human victimation 
was so usual among the Druids, seems 
to us to be clearly explained by the 
following extract from Capt. Beechey’s 
Voyage to the Pacific, ii. 93. Tame- 
hameha would not patronize the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Woa- 
hoo, &c. because he thought that 

«« The maxims of our religion would tend 
to deprive him of that despotic power, which 
he exercised over the lives and fortunes of 
his subjects. The terror, inspired Ly human 
sacrifices, and the alsolute command which 
the superstitions of his idolatrous subjects 
gave him, suited the plan of his govern- 
ment better than any other religion.” 

It is certain, that a Hermit resided 
in what our author calls the ‘‘ Great 
Cromlech of St. Maurice” (p. 265), 
and from a similar ‘‘ Holy man of the 
Stone”’ in Ireland, so late as 1682,* 
we are inclined to think, that our in- 
stitution of Anchorets obtained among 
the Celts; and that there were Druids, 
who lived in or adjacent to stone 
circles, and were venerated and con- 
sulted, as were the Anchorets of sub- 
sequent zras. Our author quotes Os- 
sian, and however Macpherson may 
have painted and varnished the vene- 
rable Bard, we have sufficient authority 
from the Classics (as to the Druids 
being fortune-tellers) to annex credit 
to the following quotations from Fin- 
gal, by M. Mahé. 

** Go to Ailad, the grey-haired son of 
the rock. His dwelling is in the Circle of 
Stones. He may know of the bright Gel- 


chossa.” BB. v. 


Thus this Druid ranked with a Witch 
of Endor: and the vulgar, the best 








* Collect. Rer, Hybern. No. ii. pp. 63, 64. 
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conservators of Archaisms, still have 
recoursetoconjurors forlost goods, &c. 

Our Author quotes another passage, 
where, Frenchmanlike, he has con- 
verted Brumo into Brunco. 

‘* He poured his warriors on Craca; 
Craca’s King met him from his grove; for 
then, within the circle of Brunco, he spoke 
to the stone of power. Fierce was the battle 
of the heroes—they strove together, and 
Grumal, on the fourth was bound. Far 
from his friends, they placed him in the 
horrid circle of Brunco; where often, they 
said, the ghosts of the dead howled round the 
stone of their fear.”’—Fingal, B. vi. 


Now certain it is, that heroes were 
persons who did nothing but fight 
and feast; and that both in the Bible 
and Homer, they did consult prophets 
or vaticinators—Balaams or Calchases. 
There is therefore no anachronism or 
improbability in Ossian’s statement ; 
but our author adds a conjecture, 
which, however ingenious, appertains, 
according to our knowledge, to the 
Arabians. We translate the passage. 

*‘ These Druidical circles have perhaps 
given birth to the opinion of the poets, 
which represents the magicians tracing cir- 
cles, and keeping themselves in them during 
their black ceremonies.” —p. 265. 


In short, our Author will have it, 
that magical operations were perform- 
ed at Cromlechs: a superstitious pa- 
rade which we admit. 

As we have our Merlin, &c. who 
transported the stones from Ireland 
for Stonehenge, so the Bretons say, 
that dwarfs (Corrighets, i.e. Poulpi- 
guets) transported these masses to try 
their strength (p. 208). 

Cromlechs. To prevent mistake in 
the mind of an English reader, we 
transfer from our Author’s statement 
of Dolmens, the following singularities : 

Under the table of that of Loch-Ma- 
ria-ker, is engraved an ithyphallus of 
large dimensions (p. 286.) 

Substituting our English appella- 
tion Cromlech, for our author’s Dolmen 
and Demi-dolmen, without entering 
into the respective etymological pro- 
prieties of one or other denominations, 
we shall now translate our author’s 
account of a very curious specimen. 


“¢ At the top of the mountain called ¢ Le 
Clech,’ or ‘ Mané-er-pioh’ (mountain of 
the Bell) (la Cloche), offers a monument 
more complicated than the other Gaulish 
antiquities, and of which here is the deserip- 
tion. A stone, nearly fourteen feet long, 
and nine broad, supports at the west one of 
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its sides upon the earth, and is supported on 
the other by two rough columns three feet 
high. Opposite and at the east of this 
demi cromlech (demi-dolmen), a horse-shoe, 
of 27 feet length, is marked upon the 
ground by vertical stones, which have 
searcely a foot in height. Along the left 
flank of this horse-shoe runs a right line, 
22 feet long, and formed by other vertical 
stones, about a foot in height. Four stones 
6 feet long, and prostrate on the ground, 
at 5 feet distant from each other, lean upon 
the right-line mentioned.” —p. 287. 


[A more simple description is that 
of a horse-shoe, the strait end of which 
is formed by an enormous mass of 
rock, propt up in a slanting position 
by two uprights. ] 

Our author supposes this to have 
been an altar placed in a sacred en- 
closure, like the Greek repevos, de- 
scribed by Apollonius Rhodius, 


Adges tvs oxstew Tenevos oxioevTa Te Burov 
Tloseoy. Argonaut. L. iv. v. 1715. 


He adds from Ossian, that these 
were the places where miracles were 
wrought, and oracles rendered. The 
passages are (1) from the Sulmalla. 

‘* Near were two circles of Loda, with 
the stone of power, where spirits descended 
by night, in dark red streams of fire. There, 
mixed with the murmur of waters, rose the 
voice of aged men. They called the forms 
of night to aid them in their war.” 

Again (2), in Cathlin, 

‘* Nor alone were the dwellers of rocks ; 
a son of Loda was there; a veice in his own 
dark land to call the ghosts from high. On 
his hill he had dwelt in Lochlin, in the 
midst ofa leafless grove. Five stones lifted 
near their heads. Loud roared lis rushing 
stream. He often raised his voice to the 
winds, when meteors marked their nightly 
wings; when the dark-robed moon was 
rolled behind the hill. Nor was he unheard 
by ghosts. They came with the sound of 
eagle-wings ;” 

And, as our author translates, 
changed at their will the issue of 
battles. 

Various circumstances might be ad- 
duced to show the probability of these 
superstitions. 

That Cromlechs were altars, our 
Author shows from the Shepherd in 
Calpurnius. (Eclog. iii. v. 94.) 

‘¢ [pse procul stabo, vel acuta carice tectus, 
Vel propius latitans vicind, ut sepe, sub 


A? 


ard, 


Getting under a Cromlech, as af- 
terwards the communion-table, for 
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the cure of diseases, is known to be a 
Druidical superstition. 

5. Menhirs (sepulchral). Under one 
at Quimper were found eleven sculls 
in a large basin. These, thinks our 
author from Cesar, had belonged to 
favourite slaves or freedmen, killed at 
the funerals of the Gauls (idols). A 
council of Nantes, in the seventh cen- 
tury, says, that the people worshipped 
stones in wild and woody places, and 
made votive offerings to them (p. 257). 
The American Indians still do the 
same. LEncycl. of Antiq. ii. 921. 

6. Roches-au-fees, or Kistvaens. 

7. Cromlechs, see anteu. 

8. Alignments, or rows of upright 
stones in line. 

These occur at Carnac and in the 
isle of Tinian. Our author remarks 
that these lines commonly run from 
east to west, and present their flanks 
to the south (p. 36). The author ap- 
plies to our serpentine representations 
of the lines of Carnac the following 
verse of Voltaire : 


*< (De sentiment) il a changé trois fois, 
En peu de temps, pour faire un meilleur 
choix ;” 


i. e. he has changed his opinions three 
times in a short space, that he might 
make a better choice. He admits from 
Pausanias, that a succession of rough 
stones placed on the road from Thebes 
to Glissante, was called the head of the 
serpent, not from the oblique course of 
the sun in the Zodiac, but from the 
transformation of Cadmus, the founder 
of Thebes, into a serpent. The irre- 
gularities of the ground at Carnac, 
gave, he says, this sinuous aspect to 
the lines. The decision of this ques- 
tion turns of course upon a matter of 
fact. The intervals between the lines 
were, he assumes, occupied by the 
habitations of the Druids in streets. 
According to our knowledge, the Celts 
never lived in streets. 

9. Sacred inclosures or Temenes, by 
which last term we are to understand 
a Gallicism te-méne, made out of the 
Greek reyevos. Of the fact of sacred 
inclosures, there is no doubt. He 
presumes, that while Carnac, Stone- 
henge, &c. answered to our Cathe- 
drals, a grove with a cromlech was 
the substitute for our parish Churches 
and Chapels ; and from what we know 
of existing remains, we annex credit 
to a scale of this kind, headed with 

Gent. Mac. November, 1831. 
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Stonehenges or Aburys, next inferior 
circles, last of all, Cromlechs or groves. 
This is the best part of the book, for 
our author justly observes (p. 179), 
that numerous enclosed plots of ground, 
hitherto called Camps, are utterly irre- 
concileable with the necessary prin- 
ciples of Castrametation. His quota- 
tions are to the purpose. Pelloutier 
(Hist. des Celtes, tom. v. p. 151), 
says, that the Celts carried to the 
places, where they were accustomed 
to hold their religious assemblies, a 
number of large stones. They took 
this precaution, not only to inform 
passengers that there was in such a 
place a Mallus, a sanctuary, but fur- 
thermore to hinder the plough pass- 
ing over it. He further corroborates 
the present existence of similar sanc- 
tuaries in Siberia and Tartary, under 
the management of persons whose 
functions were those of Druids. 

10. Roulers, Rocking-stones. Ac- 
cording to traditions of the Bretons, 
these stones were probatory of the 
chastity of women. If the latter could 
not rock them they were guilty (p. 39). 
Arnobius confesses, that before his 
conversion to Christianity, he actually 
believed that the gods themselves in- 
habited wood, stone, and other mate- 
rial things. From these premises our 
author thinks, that the people might 
deem the stones to be moved by spirits 
which animated them. 

(To be continued.) 


—@— 
Logan’s Scottish Gael. 
(Concluded from part ¢. p. 60.) 

CELTIC Antiquities have of late 
been most successfully investigated. 
This we consider a happy circum- 
stance, because the Helioarkites, a 
sort of dissenters among antiquaries, 
menaced the transformation of this 
branch of archeology by means of in- 
corporating it with a supposititious 
mysticism. These antiquities were to 
be illustrated not by circumstantial or 
positive evidence, but by viewing them 
through a glass, which certain per- 
sons had the singular Juck to discover 
had originally belonged to Noah, and 
been preserved in the ark. It may 
however be now truly said, that nearly 
the whole of the antiquities called 
Celtichave been successfully elucidated, 
without recurrence to the said vitreous 
relic, which had the magnifying pro- 
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perty of converting mole-hills into 
mountains. The simple rules by which 
the more successful Celticists or Cel- 
tists have conducted their processes 
are these. 

1. To consider as Celtic such antiqui- 
ties as are ascribed to them by the 
Greek and Roman historians. 

2. Such antiquities as are found in 
the countries of Europe, where the 
Roman arms did not penetrate, and 
were not coincident with their habits. 

3. Such antiquities, as- to their 
origin, which occur in barbarous coun- 
tries, as well as among the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Of course these rules apply only to 
countries which the Celts occupied ; 
and cannot have better exemplifica- 
tions than in Scotland and Ireland. 
Mr. Logan has given details of the 
Highlanders of the former country so 
far as he conceives their manners and 
customs to be Celtic; and proves them 
to be so, so far as remains and writ- 
ten documents permit. He has thus 
made a valuable addition to our pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject. We 
can adduce no better proof of the dis- 
covery of new matter by studying cu- 
rious and unexplained modern cus- 
toms, than a homely fact known to all 
persons; viz. kissing the maids under 
the misletoe. See ii. 354. 

The disquisition of the Celtic laws 
(i. 181-211) is very elaborate and sa- 
tisfactory, but they were in many re- 
spects, we know, not appropriate to 
the Celts of Europe, but to their Asia- 
tic ancestors. However, many of these 
laws still exist. Mr. Logan says, 


‘¢ The Scottish Law was undoubtedly in- 
digenous, and appears composed of the un- 
recorded practice of the Celts, and much of 
the Statute Law which prevailed in England, 
and must have been equally derived from 
ancient British customs. Much of the ex- 
isting common law of the land is to be de- 
duced from the era of Druidism, and Mon- 
tesquieu shows, that the English constitu- 
tion itself emanates from a pastoral state of 
society. The old terms in Scots Law being 
Gaelic, and the laws themselves distinctly 
pointing to the customs of those nations, it 
must be inferred that the system of juris- 
prudence existed before it was embodied in 
the ‘ Regiam Majestatem.’ To the Celtic 
institutions of our ancestors, are assuredly 
to be referred most of the national statutes, 
and the ancien. usages of Scotland, which 
Lord Stair declares to be a Common Law.” 
—i. 205. 
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The following is Mr. Logan’s pre- 
sumption concerning Moot-hills : 


“©On the abolition of Druidism, the 
Courts which had been held in the circles, 
were trausferred to the Church; but the 
practice being deemed incompatible with 
Christianity, it was prohibited by an express 
canon. It appears to me, that from this 
originated the Moot-hills or eminences on 
which Law Courts were afterwards held.”— 
i. 208. 


The irregular plans of ancient Brit- 
ish villages, and apparently inexpli- 
cable mounds annexed to camps or 
forts, are thus satisfactorily elucidated. 


‘* The cattle of the Celts were usually 
secured in a strong inclosure connected with 
the camp or fort, as may be seen by inspect- 
ing the plans of the ancient strongholds. 
At other times they were placed in inclo- 
sures, formed, according to Brehon regula- 
tions by trenches and banks, strengthened 
by stakes or live hedges to guard against 
the attacks of wolves and other ravenous 
animals, as well as the attempts of hostile 
tribes.” —ii. 58. 


The astronomical knowledge of the 
Druids may be conceived from the 
following account of Taliessin, a Welch 
bard of the sixth century. He said, 
that 


“¢ He knew the names of the stars from 
north to south; and his opinions, which 
must have been those of the order to which 
he belonged, were, that there are seven 
elements—fire, earth, water, air, mist, 
atoms, and the animating wind; that there 
were seven sources of ideas— perception, 
volition, and the five senses, cvinciding in 
this with Locke. He also says, there were 
seven spheres, with seven real planets, and 
three that are aqueous. The planets were 
Sola, Luna, Marcaruua, Venerus, Severus, 
and Saturnus ; and he «describes five zones, 
two of which were uninhabited, one from 
excessive cold, the other from excessive 
heat.” —ii. 350. 


Here is an evident mixture of Latin 
astronomy. The Highlanders call the 
year Bheilaine, the circle of Bel or 
the sun, but the days of the week are 
—Sunday, Dies Solis, Di Sol—Mon- 
day, Dies Lune, Di Luam, &c. It 
would be a curious fact if thé Celts 
had no names for these three days, 
and therefore borrowed them from 
the Latins. Wednesday, Di Ciadoin, 
Thursday, Di Teran, and Friday, Di 
Havine, seem however to have had 
Celtic appellations. Our ignorance of 
the language prevents further remark. 
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Whatever may be said of the caution 
of the Druids in not committing their 
secrets to writing, such caution must 
be understood only in a limited accep- 
tation. Strabo says, that the Turdi- 
tani, a people of Spain, declared that 
they could produce not only tradi- 
tional poems, but written documents 
of 6000 years’ antiquity.—ii. 386. 

Mr. Logan adduces other testimonies 
relative to the British and Irish. 


oon Seed 
Palestine, or the Holy Land, from the earliest 
period to the present time. By the Rev. 

Michael Russel, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 448. 

WE think this to be a most satis- 
factory compendium of the ancient 
History and Topography of Pales- 
tine. It omits no place of note 
mentioned in the Bible; proves the 
authenticity of the latter, by the pre- 
sent state and productions of the 
places, and settles the geographical 
boundaries of the petty nations whom 
the Israelites subdued. Of the feel- 
ings excited by the subject we say no- 
thing, becausethey have been sublimely 
depicted by Johnson in a celebrated 
passage concerning his visit to Iona. 

The difficult question in regard to 
the antiquities of the Holy Land is 
this. Are the several sites of the great 
events, mentioned in the Biography 
of Christ, real or supposititious? We 
well know the fondness of travellers 
for showing off their ingenuity, even 
if they could, by removing the situa- 
tion of Westminster Abbey to that of 
St. Paul’s, and vice versa. 

In relation to Jerusalem, we feel 
little doubt but that the present ap- 
propriations of the Holy Sepulchre, 
&c. &c. are correct. Dr. Russel gives 
us the following satisfactory reasons 
for so thinking. 

1. The formation of a congregation 
of Christians, three years after the 
Triumph of Pentecost, who must have 
taken an interest in preserving the 
memory of the sacred spots in question. 

2. The undeniable fact, that the 
holy places were known to all men in 
the time of Adrian. 


** This Emperor, when he rebuilt the 
city, erected a statue of Venus on Mount 
Calvary, and another of Jupiter on the 
sacred sepulchre. The grotto of Bethlehem 
was given up to the rites of Adonis; the 
jealousy of the idolators thus publishing by 
their abominable profanations the sublime 
doctrines of the Cross, which it was their 
object to conceal or to calumniate.”’—p. 25. 
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3. The very idols served to mark 
the places where the Christian redemp- 
tion was begun and completed. Nay, 
the Pagans themselves cherished the 
expectation, that the temple of Venus, 
erected on the summit of Calvary, 
would not prevent the Christians from 
visiting that holy mount; rejoicing 
in the idea, as the historian Sozomen 
expresses it, that the Nazarenes, when 
they repaired to Golgotha to pray, 
would appear to the public eye to be 
offering up theiradoration tothe daugh- 
ter of Jupiter. This is astriking proof 
that a perfect knowledge of the sacred 
places was retained by the Church of 
Jerusalem in the middle of the second 
century (p. 27). 

Constantine, upon his conversion, 
directed Macarius Bishop of Jerusalem, 
to cover the tomb of Jesus Christ; 
and his mother the Empress Helena, 
not only went in person to see the 
work performed, but ordered two si- 
milar edifices to be raised; one over 
the manger of the Messiah at Beth- 
lehem, and the other on the Mount of 
Olives, to commemorate his ascension 
into heaven. 

*¢ Chapels, altars, and houses of prayer, 
gradually marked all the places consecrated 
by the acts of the Son of Man.”—p. 27. 

The authenticity of this spot is ad- 
mitted by all the travellers. 

The highest class of biblical scholars 
may derive instruction and entertain- 
ment from this book. 


——o— 
A View of Ancient and Modern Egypt. 
(Concluded from p. 46.) 

DR. RUSSEL has made an excel- 
lent compendium of the History of 
Egypt, and such compendia become 
very useful, when a subject has been 
popular, and discussed in numerous 
works. There are, however, grand 
points still unsettled, and to these we 
shall direct our attention. These are 
(1) the date of the first Pyramids ; (2) 
the situation of Memphis. 

The date of the Pyramids. 
dotus says, that the Egyptians 
‘called their pyramids by the name of 
Philites, who, at the epoch in question, fed 
his cattle in that part of Egypt.” —p. 119. 

This is the clue which guides Dr. 
Russel to the following inference. 

‘‘ It is from the last circumstance men- 
tioned by Herodotus that the very reasonable 
conclusion has beer formed by Bryant, Dr. 
Hales, and others, in regard to the people 


Hero- 
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by whom the Pyramids are supposed to have 
been erected. We have already explained 
the connexion which subsists between the 
term Pales, Phalis, or Philitis, and the 
Shepherd Kings who, having invaded Egypt 
from the east, possessed that country as 
masters during more than a hundred years, 
and who, upon being expelled by the indig- 
nant natives, settled on the adjoining coast 
of Syria under the denomination of Philis- 
tines. It is manifest, at first sight, that the 
dynasty of princes to whom these stupendous 
works are ascribed were foreigners, and also, 
that they professed a religion hostile to the 
animal worship of the Egyptians; for it is 
recorded by the historian, with an emphatie 
distinctness, that, during the whole period 
of their domination, the temples were shut, 
sacrifices were prohibited, and the people 
subjected to every species of oppression and 
calamity. Hence it follows that the date of 
the Pyramids must synchronise with the 
epoch of the Shepherd Kings—those mo- 
narchs who were held as an abomination by 
the Egyptians, and who, we may confi- 
dently assert, occupied the throne of the 
Pharaohs during some part of the interval 
which elapsed between the birth of Abraham 
and the captivity of Joseph.” 

Dr. Russel (p. 69) dates the begin- 
ning of the first pyramid about the 
year 2095 B.C. about eighteen years 
before the visit of Abraham. 

This date he professes to take (p. 
67) from the ‘‘ New Analysis of Chro- 
nology.”” Now according to other 
systems, founded on the Newtonian 
Chronology, the arrival of the Cana- 
anites or shepherds in Egypt, did not 
ensue till about 1451 years before 
Christ, making that event later by 
644 years; and to that date we give 
greater credit. It is very true that 
the names of ancient Kings have been 
discovered on monuments, which so 
far as that circumstance goes, coin- 
cide with those recorded in the Dy- 
nasties of Manetho, but what can it 
prove, more than that as there were 
men before the time of Abraham, so 
there were Kings also? It was a 
fashion in all ages to antedate reigns 
and persons, and compile histories for 
panegyric and embellishment only, 
nor can any ancient histories be pro- 
nounced authentic, except those of the 
Greeks and Romans, beginning with 
the time of Thycydides. But the 
Dynasties of Manetho were forgeries, 
witness the following note of Bongar- 
sius, annexed to the Delphin edition 
of Justin.* 





* Lii.c.in.5. We literally translate it. 
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“¢ The fifteen dynasties, which Eusebius 
borrowed fromj Africanus or Manetho, as 
antecedent to the time of Abraham, are 
commentitious. For if you count the num- 
ber of years, the beginning of them precedes 
the birth of Adam by 1735 years.” 


Sir William Drummond further ex- 
poses monstrous absurdities and in- 
consistencies ;f and no fact is better 
established than the fallacy of ancient 
Chronology. As to the Egyptians, 
our author acquaints us (p. 265) that 
Dr. Young discovered the names of 
Necho the father, and Psammus the 
son, upon the sarcophagus imported 
by Belzoni. This is the Pharaoh Necho 
who conquered Jerusalem, &c. men- 
tioned in the second book of Kings, 
and by the prophet Jeremiah. The 
Newtonian date of his reign, 607 B.C. 
lends confirmation to that Chronology, 
if it be considered that it is con- 
formable to the biblical one, which 
makes him contemporary with Josiah, 
between the years 624—610. Into 
the history of that Chronology we shall 
not enter. 

The principle of the arch was un- 
known to the ancient Egyptians. 


‘One ehamber, in particular, appears to 
demonstrate at once their intention and 
their inability,—the span of the arch being 
cut in two stones, each of which bears am” 
equal segment of the circle. These placed 
together would naturally have fallen, but 
they are upheld by a pillar placed at the 
point of contact,—an expedient which 
leaves no doubt that, in this point of archi- 
tectural invention, the subjects of the Pha- 
raohs had not attained their usual success.’” 
—p. 226, 


The site of Memphis is clearly as- 
certained to have been Metrhainé, one 
league from Sakhara, for there M. Cou- 
telle found the wrist of one of the 
Colossi mentioned by Herodotus, and 
General Drigna, ‘‘ many blocks of gra- 
nite covered with hieroglyphics and 
sculptures, around and within an 
esplanade three leagues in circum- 
ference, enclosed by heaps of rubbish.” 
—>p. 218. 

It seems that the French and English 
Consuls have purchased the whole site 
of Thebes, for the purpose of gutting 
it. Dr. Russel regrets the damage 
which will attend the process. 





+ Viz. the existence of King-Gods, 17,571 
years before the Lirth of Christ. Origin. v. 
ii. pe 353. See the whole of B, iv. c, 12. 
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The Life and surprising Adventures of Ro- 
binson Crusoe, with introductory Verses by 
Bernard Barton, and illustrated with nu- 
merous Engravings from Drawings ly 
George Cruikshank, expressly designed for 
this Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 

WE are here presented with a most 
beautiful edition of a work confessedly 
the first of its class. Its extraordinary 
success has been the very cause of its 
corruption ; being found so peculiarly 
attractive to young persons, it has, to 
adapt it to that purpose, been abridged 
more and more in each edition, tili it 
was melted down into a mere child’s 
story-book. It became, on that ac- 
count, difficult to procure the genuine 
edition as written by De Foe. The 
spirited Publisher therefore has per- 
formed an acceptable service, in ena- 
bling the scholar and man of taste to 
add to his library so beautiful an edi- 
tion of a standard work. 

The present edition is introduced 
by some beautiful verses by Bernard 
Barton, which are entitled, ‘‘ A Poet’s 
Memorial of Robinson Crusoe.”” We 
shall give a few stanzas as a specimen : 
** Again the tempest rises in its ire, 

Ill may his bark such hurricane withstand ; 
Two hands are drown’d, and in the panic dire 

A third proclaims the joyful news of land ! 
Delusive hope;—the ship strikes on the 
[the shore ;— 

They man the boat, and strive to reach 
One, only one—hath gain’d that lonely 

strand, 

’ 'To dwell in solitude unknown before, 

Than Anchorite’s more strict, or Hermit’s 

stern and hoar. 
* * . * 


Next ‘came thy live-stock; what a group 
was thine ! {our own ;— 
Thy cats,—I scarcely thought them like 
Thy goats,—how often have I wish’d them 
mine :— [prone 
But most of all was Childhood's ton 
To envy thee thy Parrot! how its tone, 
When thou hadst taught it speech, must 
strike thine ear, 
In that unspeaking Solitude alone ! 
Tho’ but an echo of thy voice, twas dear, 
Recalling thought of sounds thou never 
more might’ st hear. 
* * & * 
But what were these, or all the produce rich 
Of thy tobacco, lemons, grapes, and canes, 
Compar’d with him whose name hath found 
a niche [retains 
In Childhood’s heart? whose memory still 
Its greenness there, ’mid losses, cares, or 
gai [name, 
Of er “fife : I scarce need write his 
Partner of all thy pleasures, and thy pains ; 


His was a Servant’s, Friend’s, and Bro- 
ther’s claim ; 
And peerless in all three shines faithful 
Friday’s name.” 

Mr. Major’s edition comes strongly 
recommended by the exquisite designs 
of Mr. George Cruikshank. This emi- 
nent artist’s peculiar forte for humour 
is well known, and numerous subjects 
afford him ample scope for his singu- 
lar powers in that respect; witness 
the inside of Crusoe’s cabin, with his 
family around him, consisting of his 
parrot, dog, and two cats, p. 210; 
Friday and the bear in a tree, p. 480. 
But our readers will be highly grati- 
fied to find that in others he has in- 
fused a degree of feeling and pathos 
that we candidly own we were not 
aware that he possessed; and as ex- 
amples, Crusoe on the raft, p. 72; 
Crusoe leaning against the Cross, p. 
91; Crusoe at prayer, p. 135; Crusoe 
starting at the print of a human foot, 
p- 218, &c. The frontispiece, the 
meeting of Robinson Crusoe and Fri- 
day, is really a most charming picture. 
The original is sweetly painted, and 
the engraving by A. Fox does it jus- 
tice. In some of the earlier scenes, 
the artist has introduced his own por- 
trait as that of Robinson Crusoe, 


-—-@---- 
THE ANNUALS. 
(Continued from p. 345.) 

The Keepsake for 1832. By F.M. Reynolds. 

THE Keepsake, from the list of its 
patrician contributors, appears not to 
be destined for plebeian hands ;_ rank 
is here preferred to genius. The pro- 
ducer, and not the thing produced, is 
intended to give value to the commo- 
dity. ‘‘ What is there in a name?” 
asks the Shakspearean proverb. Every 
thing, it seems; for here the very 
thistle assumes the fragrance of the 
rose; and the name here gives value 
to that which is comparatively value- 
less. The drudging politician is con- 
verted into a poet or a story-teller,— 
the hero of the turf and the chase be- 
comes a sentimentalist ;—the patro- 
ness of Almack’s, a delineator of rural 
life; and the haughty dame of the 
card-table, the pourtrayer of rustic 
loves. It then follows that the lite- 
rary productions of my Lord George 
or my Lady Charlotte, are canvassed 
at the coteries or the card table; and 
each admirant considers himself bound 
in complaisance to be the purchaser 
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of the important work, to which my 
Lord or my Lady is a contributor. 
Such is the feeling, in addition to its 
elegant embellishments, which has es- 
sentially contributed to the success of 
the Keepsake, notwithstanding the 
high price at which it is sold. As a 
literary collection, it contains little 
more than what is calculated to amuse 
for the passing moment; and then it 
is chiefly the rank of the writer, or 
the beauty of the accompanying pic- 
ture which induces perusal, if we ex- 
cept “the Ascent of Mont Blanc,” by 
the Hon. E. Bootle Wilbraham ; ‘‘ the 
Star of the Pacific,” by J. A. St. 
John; and one or two other papers. 

We select the following poetical 
pieces, as being among the best which 
the volume presents. 


Lines on the death of a near Relation. 
Written on the Sea-shore. 
By Lonp Manon. 


Stretch’d on the beach, I view with listless 
eyes 
A tempest gather and the tide arise ; 
In vain some rock their two-fold might 
would brave, 
And from its granite forehead dash the wave; 
Each wave repulsed, but leaves a space for 
more, [shore. 
Whose higher surges shake the lessening 
*Tis' thus in vain the thoughts I would dispel 
Of her we lost so early, loved so well. 
Scarce is one pang of mem’ry laid to rest 
Before another wrings my bleeding breast. 
Tothee, dear shade, our minds unbidden turn, 
Spell-bound within the precincts of thy urn, 
No heart, no form, like thine, in life we see, 
But fly from social scenes to dream of thee. 





EPIGRAM. 
From the Spanish of Lope de Vega. 
By Lorp Hottano. 
In a mirror, too faithful, alas ! 
As Lyce her form was. surveying, 
She exclaimed as she saw itrthe glass, 
How the bloom of her cheeks was decaying, 
¢¢ Since all things that live are to die, 
And destiny won’t be controll'd; 
Let beauty too perish—but why, 
Oh, why must we live to be old?” 


LONDON IN S"PTEMBER. 
(Not in 1831.) 
By Lorp Joun Russert. 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
A single horseman paces Rotten-row ; 
In Brookes’s sits one quidnune to peruse 
The broad dull sheet which tells the lack of 
news ; 

At White’s a lonely Brummell lifts his glass 
To see two empty hackney coaches pass ; 


“Nem, 
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The timid housemaid issuing forth, can dare 
To take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor-square ; 
From shop deserted hastes the ’prentice 
dandy, [fandi : 
And seeks—oh bliss !—the Molly-a tempora 
Meantime the batter’d pavement is at rest, 
And waiters wait in vain to spy a guest; 
Thomas himself, Cook, Warren, Fenton, 
Long, 
Have all left town to join the Margate throng. 
The wealthy Tailor on the Sussex shore 
Displays and drives his blue barouche and 
four i 
The peer, who made him rich, with dog and 
gun, [scorching sun. 
Toils o’er a Scottish moor, and braves a 


STANZAS. 
By Lorp Morpetu. 
Who has not felt, ’mid azure skies, 
At glowing noon, or golden even, 
A soft aud mellow sadness rise, 
And tinge with earth the hues of heaven ? 


That shadowing consciousness will steal 
O’er every scene of fond desire, 
Linger in laughter’s gayest peal, 
And close each cadence of the lyre. 
In the most radiant landscape’s round 
Lurk the dim haunts of crime and care, 
Man’s toil must plough the teeming ground, 
His sigh must load the perfum’d air. 
O for the suns that never part, 
The fields with hues unfading dress’d, 
Th’ unfaltering strain, the unclouded heart, 
The joy, the triumph, and the rest! 





On being shown the Tomb of a favourite Dog. 
By Lorp Asutown. 
On gentle Fanny’s grassy tomb, 
A sigh will start, a tear will fall ; 
Yet why lament your favourite’s doom, 
Or mourn a lot—the lot of all ? 


Beloved she lived, and blameless died, 
What greater bliss can fate bestow ? 
A bliss to man so oft denied :— 
To sink to rest unvexed by woe. 


Such soft repose when I depart— 
1 ask no more—oh mayst thou feel! 

I would not pierce thy bleeding heart 
With wounds too deep for time to heal. 


Nor would I pain a tender wife, 

When all but mere existence ends, 
To see me drink the dregs of life, 

A burthen to myself and friends. 
Yet still thy voice shall charm my ear, 

And still thy smile shall sooth my pain ; 
And when the last sad hour is near 

We still will hope to meet again. 

The embellishments, with two or 
three exceptions, aregemsof art; andno 
cost appears to have been spared in the 
production, The portrait, however, of 
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* Mrs. Stanhope,’ painted by Rochard, 
which forms the frontispiece, though 
executed by Heath, does not answer 
our expectation. The head and neck 
are too stooping, the hair coarse and 
draggled, and the mouth entirely out 
of drawing—the right side of it being 
considerably higher than the left.— 
‘ Constance,’ from Miss Sharpe, by 
Heath, is a sweetly finished picture, 
in which the deep-thinking expression 
of female beauty is powerfully pour- 
trayed.—‘ The Champion,’ an engrav- 
ing from Chalon, by Bacon, we con- 
sider the finest in the collection. The 
indignant countenance and manly form 
of Lord Ranulph, contrasted with the 
fascinating and archly smiling Lady 
Mildred, is a perfect picture of those 
passions which it was the object of 
the artist to pourtray and the en- 
graver to express. Every touch of 
the burin has tended to give strength, 
delicacy, and effect to the whole. 
‘ Dressing for the Ball,’ by Bacon, 
from De Verria, is stiff, and the coun- 
tenance of the lady out of character ; 
it expresses supercilious contempt, in- 
stead of smiles and benignity which 
such an occasion usually calls forth. 
‘Good Angels,’ by Rolls, from Howard, 
is an elaborate subject elaborately ex- 
ecuted, and still more elaborately de- 
scribed by L. E. L. ‘ Isola Bella,’ 
‘ Marly,’ and ‘ St. Germain-en-laye,’ 
are charming pictures sweetly exe- 
cuted; and ‘ the Wedding’ by Rolls, 
from Miss Sharpe, is silkiness itself; 
it is so fihely executed, that even the 
group of peas#fits ar to be clothed 
in silk and velvet !s—“Do you remem- 
ber it?’ by Heath, from Miss Sharpe, 
presents a specimen of unmeaning in- 
sipidity, which is as unmeaningly de- 
scribed in the accompanying lines by 
L. E. L. 
‘¢ There are some days which never know a 
morrow, [is one. 
And the day when Love first finds utterance 
Do you remember it ?” 





Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1832. 


THE Picturesque Annual is evi- 
dently an imitation of the Landscape 
Annual, whose third appearance we 
noticed with due commendation in 
our last. It is a splendid but rather 
costly production, the price being more 
than double that of its predecessor. 
Some of the engravings are of a 
superb character, and they are all 
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taken from the drawings of Stanfield 
—one of the first masters of aérial 
perspective of which the present age 
can boast. The views are twenty-six 
in number, and are chiefly of a romantic 
and picturesque description. The ac- 
companying letter-press comprehends 
a journey through the north of Italy, 
the Tyrol, and the banks of the Rhine, 
as far as Strasbourg ; written by Leitch 
Ritchie, author of the ‘‘ Romance of 
French History.” The style is plea- 
sant and familiar, and such as a tra- 
veller at his ease would be supposed 
to write during a journey of pleasure. 
There is not the depth of the states- 
man, the eloquence of the historian, 
or the research of the antiquary ; but 
there is the general observation of the 
tourist, the amusing detail of the no- 
velist, and, what is perhaps the 
most useful in the present work, the 
tact and variety of the Annualist. 
Among his passing remarks, the writer 
frequently contrives to introduce some 
romantic narrative or story connected 
with the local or legendary history of 
the place through which he travels ; 
such as ‘ the Avalanche,’ ‘ the Lock 
of the Pass,’ ‘the Storm-lights of 
Anzasca,’ &c. In his prefatory re- 
marks the writer modestly avows that 
“the present literary sketches must be 
looked upon as subordinate only, with 
reference to more finished works of 
other writers ; for in reality they have 
been executed to the best of the au- 
thor’s ability. They are sketches, 
however, whatever be their merit or 
demerit, because they are necessarily 
brief. * * * Instead of having : ecourse 
to the common expedient—of repro- 
ducing, in a new form, the experience 
of former travellers, the author con- 
ceived the idea of presenting to the 
reader a set of bona fide sketches of 
his own, the result of impressions 
made upon his mind on the spot. The 
appearance in the midst of these, of 
relations which the profane will term 
romances, must be accounted for by 
the necessities of the ANNUAL—a 
plant which having been reared in an 
atmosphere of poetry and fiction, would 
perhaps run some risk of drooping if 
suddenly transplanted.” 

The letter-press, however, is but 
secondary to the embellishments which 
adorn this costly volume; and if we 
consider the high character of the 
painter from whose drawings they are 
taken, and the transcendant talents of 
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the artist under whose superintend- 
ance they have been engraved, we 
need not wonder at the great cost of 
production. 

The frontispiece of the volume is a 
view of the ‘ Castle of Klum,’ in the 
Valley of the Inn, near Innsbruck, 
engraved by Miller. It is an interest- 
ing ruin in a splendid situation, and 
looks down into the valley, in the 
depths of which the Inn is concealed. 
The artist has introduced the snow- 
capt mountains on the opposite side, 
which form a noble back-ground to 
the picture. The writer appears to 
have sadly compromised his judgment 
when he supposed the Castle of Klum 
**to be a Roman ruin,”’ on the mere 
ipse dixit of a German Swiss traveller. 
The castellated circular turret would 
have told him that the architecture 
was medieval. But the writer is 
usually very deficient in architectural 
description, or antiquarian investiga- 
tion. A very pretty view of ‘ Isola 
Bella,’ by Goodall, forms the vignette 
of the title-page. The buildings are a 
pleasing specimen of modern Italian 
architecture. 

The first view which our traveller 
has given, on his entrance into Italy, 
is that of Duomo d’Ossolo, engraved 
by Jeavons. It is supposed to be the 
Lepontian town of Ptolemy, which at 
present contains about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. The richness of the sur- 
rounding country presents an amazing 
contrast to the sterility which the tra- 
veller leaves behind him; but unfor- 
tunately both the artist and the en- 
graver have failed in producing the 
expected effect. The glittering lake 
and sylvan scenes for which Duomo 
d’Ossolo is conspicuous, present ra- 
ther the appearance of a mill-pool, 
surrounded by an uncultivated heath, 
where the bramble and the thorn 
usurp the place of the olive and the 
vine. The picture is clearly a failure; 
which may be attributed rather to the 
burin than the pencil. ‘ Maggiore,’ 
by Wallis, and ‘ Sesto Calende,’ by 
Radcliffe, are highly picturesque and 
pleasing views, and charmingly exe- 
cuted—particularly the latter. 

The ‘ Duomo of Milan,’ by Carter, 
presents a delightful specimen of the 
florid pointed architecture of Italy, 
assimilating to that of the Tudor age 
in England. This richly adorned edi- 
fice is of white marble, that looks like 
alabaster. ‘‘ The facade, the doors, 
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the windows, the pillars, are loaded 
with bas-reliefs, comprehending the 
most poetical subjects in Scripture 
history. Upwards of two thousand 
statues stand wherever there is room 
for their feet ; and a hundred and four 
pinnacles, great and small, surround 
this extraordinary edifice.”” The artist 
and engraver have given the architec- 
tural details of this magnificent pile 
with surprising finish and minuteness. 
The writer’s opinion on the subject, 
which would equally apply to Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, betrays a sin- 
gular though not an enviable taste :— 
“It is like a temple of pastry, such as 
we see in the confectioners’ shops on 
Twelfth Night, which a fairy has con- 
verted, at the desire of some good 
little boy, into solid marble!” — 
‘ Verona,’ engraved by Brandard, is a 
subject for an interesting picture ; but 
the site has been injudiciously chosen. 
We only catch a glimpse of the house- 
tops, and that very indistinctly. A 
flat country (whether field, marsh, 
bog, or moor, the engraver has not 
defined) and a dismally aqueous sky, 
occupy more than two-thirds of this 
tasteless view. ‘ Sancti Giovanni e 
Paolo,’ by Wilmore, ‘ the Dogano,’ 
by Goodall, ‘ San Pietro de Castello,’ 
by Wallis, ‘ Murano,’ by Wallis, and 
‘Trent,’ by Miller, are charming 
pictures, sweetly executed. Whether 
it be the peaceful lake or the turgid 
main Stanfield is equally happy in 
producing the scenic effect. In de- 
scribing ‘ Landech,’ in the Tyrol, and 
‘ Feldkirch,’ the one has been con- 
founded with the other, both by the 
author and artist. ‘ Constance,’ by 
Jorden, with its magnificent lake, is 
given in Stanfield’s best manner. The 
silvery reflection of the water from the 
setting sun, is true to nature, and the 
engraver has not failed to produce the 
intended effect. The views of ‘ Schaff- 
hausen,’ by Wilmore, and ‘ Stras- 
burg,’ by Wallis, which conclude the 
series, are of the same character, 
though not so highly finished as that 
of ‘ Constance.’ 





The Literary Souvenir. 
Watts. 
THE Literary Souvenir was amongst 
the earliest of the Annuals, and this 
is the eighth year of its publication. 
Mr. Watts has long been distinguished 
as a lyric poet, and an adept in the 
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lighter species of literature. Indeed 
we are not acquainted with any writer 
of the day who could be selected, as 
being better calculated for the editor- 
ship of an Annual, or one who is 
more intimately conversant with the 
belles lettres of modern literature. 
There is a depth of poetic feeling, told 
with a sweetness of expression, and 
simplicity of diction, which the poet- 
asters of modern days attempt in vain. 
Intimately acquainted as he is with 
the Italian school of poesy, he appears 
to havesuccessfully engrafted its sweet- 
ness and melody into his own,—thus 
adopting the useful maxim of Horace— 
*¢ Non satis est pulchra esse poemata,— 
dulcia sunto.” 

The following are the opening lines 
from Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ Sketches of Mo- 
dern Poets,”’ which are expressed with 
poetic dignity and graceful ease. 

**« WorpsworrTu. 
Hicu-Priest of the Nine! Poet, Prophet, 
and Sage, [thy page ; 
What deep lessons of wisdom are found in 
Where the old and the young, sad and mirth- 
ful, may find, [his mind ;” 
Each reflected in sunshine, some ** mood of 
Where the simple may learn with kind feel- 
ings to glow, [know ! 
And the wise may discover how little they 
Whence the broken in spirit may drink 
solace and balm, 
And the tempest-tossed bosom be taught to 
grow calm,” &e. &c. 

It was Horace who first designated 
the race of poets as the “‘ genus irri- 
tabile vatum ;” and the axiom is fully 
confirmed by the temperament of Mr. 
Watts, who, in a long satirical squib 
entitled ‘‘ The Conversazione,’”’ has 
plied his arrows with indiscriminate 
rage— 

‘¢ Furor arma ministrat.” 

Not only is the poetaster or literary 
pretender assailed, but those also who 
are distinguished for respectability or 
talent in the circles in which they 
move ; and the editor’s consolation is, 
that ‘‘ if the general reader be amused, 
and the culprit amended, the leading 
aim of the author will have been 
achieved.”” At the risk of hereafter 
receiving an arrow from Mr. Watts’s 
quiver, we shall venture to affirm that 
it is not the duty of a public writer to 
amuse the general reader by wounding 
the feelings and assailing the charac- 
ters of private individuals; nor are 
the culprits (as he urbanely designates 
_ Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1831. 
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the objects of his sarcasm) likely to 
be amended. On the contrary, we 
shall be greatly mistaken, if he does 
not gather a hornet’s nest about his 
ears, from which he will not readily 
extricate himself. 

The following is a short extract: 
ex uno disce omnes. 


** What is a Conversazione ? 

List, and its picture shall be shown ye, 

It is a print belittered room, 

Where light is taught to mimic gloom ; 

As full as ever it can cram— 

All heat, confusion, jabber, jam : 

A bustling group of busy men, 

Knights of the pencil and the pen ;— 

Professors of all sorts of arts ; 

Mustachio’d apes from foreign parts ; 

With here and there a lady sitting, 

Or through the lettered chaos flitting— 

Lorn as a lover’s maiden lay, 

Or angel that has lost her way ! 

Where, ranged in order due, are seen 

All sorts of beasts, unclean and clean, 

Each specimen of Nature’s work, 

Jew, Christian, Atheist, Brahman, Turk; 

With many a bird of kindred feather, 

All huddled in the ark together ! 

Philosophers of vast pretence, 

Without a grain of common sense ; 

Anatomists of books and men, 

Who cut and cut, and come agaia, 

And Scientifics, full of learning, 

With breeches so inured to burning, 

So very incombustible, 

They scarcely fear to go to h—11;* 

Critics of every rank and hue— 

From him who sways the great review, 

To them whose penny trumpets squeak 

Their panegyrics once a week ; 

Poets of great and small regard— 

From Hohenlinden’s matchless bard,&c. 
On the graphic department of the 

Literary Souvenir, we are not prepared 

to bestow unqualified praise. Such 

is now the public taste, and the high 

(perhaps unreasonable) expectations of 

criticism, introduced by the sparkling 

productions of the more costly An- 

nuals, that we are apt to: look with 

disparagement on every thing of a me- 

diocre description, though at the com- 

mencement of the Literary Souvenir 

they might possibly have passed for 

gems of art. ‘The Tower of London,’ 











* «¢ The worthy Chevalier Aldin has con- 


structed a pair of asbestos breeches, which 
will enable him to take his seat upon a 
blazing fire without the slightest inconve-~ 
rience! These, however, are only sported 
upon ‘state occasions; he being content to 
exhibit at Conversazioni in merely a pair of 
gloves composed of the same material.” 
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engraved by Miller, from a painting 
by J. M. W. Turner, appears to be 
immersed in a shower of soap-suds ! 
The peculiar style of this painter, of 
late, seems to be to finish off his 
picture with innumerable dabs of 
white paint, which he calls throwing 
in the reflection of light ; and the pre- 
sent artist has thought proper to im- 
proveon Turner’s monstrosities. ‘Ober- 
wesel on the Rhine,’ engraved by 
Goodhall, from a drawing by Roberts, 
is a mass of lamp-black and chalk, 
though softness and delicacy have evi- 
dently been intended; but which the 
printer has mainly contributed to de- 
stroy. ‘ Vespers’ is uninteresting in 
design, and scratchy in execution ; it 
represents a woman soulless and 
drowsy, and ugly as she is drowsy. 
What connexion the accompanying 
‘ Invocation to the Evening Star’ has 
with the engraving, we are at a loss 
to conceive. ‘ Going to Mass,’ by 
Portbury, from Johannot, is a mass of 
chalkiness ; and as to the three figures, 
we cannot respond in unison with 
Miss Howitt’s enthusiastic flattery— 
*¢ How beautiful are ye, 
Age, youth, and infancy, 
All, all are beautiful.” 


In some of the subjects there is 
much to admire. The talent of the 
painter, and the skill of the engraver, 
have jointly contributed to produce 
some delightful specimens of the gra- 
phic art. ‘ Allegra,’ engraved by En- 
som, from a painting by Chalon, which 
forms the frontispiece, is an enchant- 
ing figure delightfully executed. ‘Numa 
and Egeria,’ by Rolls, from H. How- 
ard, is poetically conceived and classi- 
cally designed. It may rank among 
the happiest efforts of the pencil and 
burin. The rest of the subjects are— 
“* The Supper by the Fountain,’ by 
Engleheart, from Stothard, a com- 
position from Boccacio ; ‘ the Marchio- 
ness of Salisbury,’ by Ensom, from 
‘Sir T. Lawrence; ‘ Lady Jane Grey 
preparing for Execution,’ by Mitchell, 
from Northcote ; ‘ the Tarantella,’ by 
Greatbatch, from Montvoisin; ‘ the 
Deveria Family,’ by Sangster, from 
Deveria; and ‘ the Arrest,’ by Cooke, 
from Johannot. 





Thé New Year’s Gift ; and Juvenile Souvenir. 
Edited by Mrs. Afaric Watts. 

THIS is an evident imitation of the 

preceding; though adapted, as the 
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title expresses it, to the taste of Juve- 
nile readers; and at the Christmas 
holidays, it will form a very pleasing 
and agreeable little present from pa- 
rents, relatives, and governesses, to 
their young protegées. The articles 
are of an amusing, and sometimes of 
an instructive nature ; particularly the 
‘Journey to Paris,’ described in a 
letter from a little boy to his sister ; 
‘ the Castle of Capaccio,’ ‘ the Chil- 
dren of Alsace,’ ‘ the Cabinet of Cu- 
riosities,’ &c.; with many pleasing 
poetical pieces, particularly by the fair 
editor and by her friend Miss Howitt, 
to whom the volume is dedicated. 

The embellishments are eight in 
number; and considering the finished 
style in which they are executed, we 
are surprised at the cheapness of the vo- 
lume. The first artists of the day have 
been employed; and they have not 
failed to do ample justice to their re- 
spective subjects. ‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood,’ exquisitely engraved from a 
painting by the late Sir T. Lawrence, 
forms the frontispiece. ‘The Or- 
phans,’ by Chevalier, from a painting 
by Scheffer ; and ‘the Roman Family,’ 
by Engleheart, from Bouilly, are full 
of feeling and expression. Strength 
and delicacy are judiciously com- 
mingled to produce the desired effect. 
The other subjects are—‘ the Sleeping 
Child,’ engraved by Greatbatch, from 
a painting by Johannot ; ‘ the Grand- 
father’s Nap,’ by Greatbatch, from 
Scheffer ; ‘ the Sailor’s Widow,’ by 
Engleheart, from Scheffer; ‘ Antwerp,’ 
by Wallis, from D. Cox; and vignette 
title by Rolls, from J. P. Davis. In 
the ‘ View of Antwerp,’ the artist, by 
aiming at extreme delicacy in the dis- 
tant view, has produced a feebleness 
of effect, to which the printer himself, 
we apprehend, has not a little contri- 
buted. 

The Winter's Wreath. 

A BEAUTEOUS Wreath it is! 
fresh as the vernal bloom, and per- 
rennial as the evergreen that enlivens 
the eye even in the midst of Winter’s 
snow! It assimilates to the gay par- 
terre, bespangled with the choicest 
gifts of Flora and Pomona ; and though 
styled a ‘ Winter’s Wreath,’ it dis- 
plays the charms of a summer’s gar- 
land redolent with sweets, where the 
roses of poesy and the lilies of prose, 
and the bright tulips of graphic art, 
all combine to delight the senses. The 
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Winter’s Wreath is a provincial pub- 
lication; and it is not unworthy the 
place of its birth. Both in art and 
literature talents of a superior order 
have been called into action; though 
the binding, we must acknowledge, is 
rather fragile, and even slovenly, when 
compared with its brethren. The 
embellishments, which are usually the 
chief objects of attraction in these 
Annuals, are mostly of a pleasing 
character. The following is an enu- 
meration of the different subjects :— 
‘ The Visionary,’ a portrait, engraved 
by F. Engleheart, from a painting by 
Liverseege ; a picture full of pleasing 
melancholy. ‘The Highland Fortress 
of Lessing Cray,’ by Brandard, from 
a drawing by Martin; a fine and ro- 
mantic view, most sweetly executed. 
‘The Village Suitor’s Welcome,’ by 
E. Smith, from Stothard ; a pleasant 
rustic group; but the picture is too 
darkly shaded, and the engraving 
rather wiry, or scratchy, in some 
parts. ‘The Wreck,’ by Miller, from 
Williamson; a fine sea-storm view. 
* Allan the Piper of Mull,’ by H. Ro- 
binson, from E. Goodall. ‘ Naples,’ 
by E. Goodall, from Linton; an ex- 
quisitely finished picture. ‘ Abbe- 
ville,” engraved by Freebairn, from 
D. Roberts ; a laboured engraving, 
but feeble in some of the details. 
‘ The Vintage Dance,’ engraved by H. 
Robinson, from Platzer; a delightful 
group, finely pourtrayed. ‘ Lago de 
Nemi- Roma,’ by Brandard, from 
A. Aglio, illustrator of the ‘ Mexican 
Antiquities ;’ an enchanting landscape. 
‘The Reply of the Fountain,’ by R. 
Smith, from Leverseege ; a perfect 
study from nature. ‘ View near the 
Bavarian Alps,’ by R. Wallis, from 
G. Barrett. 

Among the contributors to the Win- 
ter’s Wreath, we observe the names 
of Mrs. Hemans, T. Roscoe, Archd. 
Wrangham, Coleridge, Bowring, Arch. 
Butler, &c. From the poetical de- 
partment we select the following : 


THE WATERFALL. 
By tue Rev. Dr. Rarries. 

I love the roaring waterfall, 

Within some deep romantic glen, 
’*Mid desert wilds, remote from all 

The gay and busy haunts of men; 
For its loud thunders sound to me, 
Like voices from Eternity. 


They tell of ages long gone by 
Aud beings that have pass’d away, 


Who sought, perhaps, with curious eye, 
These rocks where now J love to stray ; 

And thus its thunders sound to me, 

Like voices from Eternity. 


And from the past they seem to call 
My spirit, to the realms beyond 
The ruin that must soon befall 
These scenes where grandeur sits en- 
thron’d : 
And thus its thunders sound to me 
Like voices from Eternity. 


For I am on a torrent borne, 
That whirls me rapidly away, 

From morn to eve,—from eve to morn,— 
From month to month,—from day to 


day : 
And all that live and breathe with me, 
Are hurrying to Eternity ! 


This mighty cataract’s thundering sound, 
In louder thunders soon must die : 

And all these rugged mountains round, 
Uprooted, must in ruin lie : 

But that dread hour will prove to me 

The dawning of Eternity ! 


Eternity !—that vast unknown ! 
Who can that deep abyss explore ? 

Which swallows up the ages gone, 
And rolls its billows evermore ! 

O, may I find that boundless sea, 

A bright, a blest Eternity ! 





The Continental Annual, and Romantic Ca- 
linet, for 1832. With Illustrations ly 3S. 
Prout, Esq. F.S.4. Edited by W. Ken- 
nedy, Esq. 

ON turning over the leaves of this 
elegant volume, and perceiving the 
exquisite finish of the engravings (an 
enumeration of which we gave in our 
last Number), and the beauty of the 
type, paper, and print, we cannot but 
feel considerable surprise at the very 
moderate price of the volume—being 
two-thirds the cost of the Landscape 
Annual, and not one-third that of the 
Picturesque Annual, though of the 
same size and appearance, but having 
a less number of plates. We sincerely 
hope that an extensive sale will make 
up for the moderation of price to the 
spirited proprietor. The engravings 
are all of an architectural character ; 
and the details are very elaborately 
executed. The ‘ Cathedral of Ant- 
werp’ is a splendid specimen ; the nu- 
merous pinnacles and minarets, one 
rising above another in all the pride 
of architectural richness, appear to be 
shooting into the clouds; though un- 
fortunately there is a defect in the 
printing, the ink having failed in the 
lower part of the tower. The smoke 
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curling from the chimney of the ad- 
joining edifice, is admirably true to 
nature. ‘The Hotel de Ville at Brus- 
sels’ is an interesting edifice, particu- 
larly at this period. The architectu- 
ral perspective, and the distinctness of 
detail, are executed in Prout’s best 
manner. The minute figures in the 
fore-ground are neatly grouped. The 
views in Ghent, Nuremberg, Metz, 

Rouen, Padua, &c.areequally pleasing. 

The ‘ City and Bridge of Dresden’ is 

a charming perspective view, repre- 

senting one of the finest bridges in the 

world. The reflection of light in the 
still water is nature itself. ‘ Rouen 

Cathedral,’ and the ‘ Church of St. 

Pierre at Caen,’ are fine specimens of 

the florid Gothic. 

But while admiring these beautiful 
and exquisitely finished designs, we 
cannot but regret that there are no 
editorial notices to afford us the least 
information on the respective subjects. 
The letter-press consists altogether of 
romantic continental stories, very often 
of an inconsistent character, —the 
scenes of which sometimes happen to 
be connected with the subject of the 
accompanying embellishments. The 
literary department being of such a 
character (‘* wild and wonderful” as 
the editor terms it) as to preclude 
our making extracts, we shall content 
ourselves with an enumeration of the 
stories, which are more long than nu- 
merous :—The Fanatic, a tale of the 
Netherlands; the Wax Figure; the 
Cottager of Koswara, a Hungarian 
Legend; the Black Gate of Treves ; 
Early Impressions ; the Spy, a tale of 
the Siege of Dresden in 1813; the 
Vintner’s Daughter; the Prima Donna; 
the Siege of Prague; the Conscript ; 
and the Rose of Rouen. 

—-@---- 

The Private Correspondence of David Gar- 
rick with the most celebrated persons of his 
Time ; now first pullished from the Origi- 
nals, and illustrated with Notes and a New 
Biographical Memoir of Garrick. In 2 
vols, Vol. 1. pp. 660. to. 

THE attraction of dramatic repre- 
sentation is pleasing excitement; and 
a desire of pleasing excitement is an 
appetite of the senses. The rudeness 
or refinement of the dramatic art, as 
to construction and sentiment, de- 
pends upon the barbarism or civiliza- 
tion of the people to whom it apper- 
tains; but the merit of the performer 
cannot be delineated by analysis, be- 


cause it can be subject only to the eye 
and the ear; for though the object of 
vision may be rendered conspicuous 
by painting, and of audition by musi- 
cal notation, yet the one only repre- 
sents a single momentary act, and the 
other says nothing by score only, 
without the instruments. They who 
may have seen Garrick or Mrs. Sid- 
dons, speak in raptures, and justly so, 
of their respective merits, but they 
can give no copy by conversation or 
writing. In our judgment, therefore, 
we think it better, like Virgil, with 
his ‘‘ pulcherrima Dido,” not to dis- 
cuss in detail the histrionic merits of 
Garrick, but to allow them that eulo- 
gium which has been universally ad- 
mitted to be just. Garrick moreover, 
in addition to his professional talent, 
was a sprightly man of the world, and 
an able man of business. The corre- 
spondence before us has a reference to 
every point of view in which the cha- 
racter, habits, and manner of this 
Roscius could be seen ; and the letters 
of some of his literary friends are those 
of the most general value. All are 
interesting to the philosopher, as indi- 
cative of the private characters of the 
Correspondents. Such is the impres- 
sion at least made upon us, and such 
weaknesses and follies do these letters | 
occasionally expose, that we hold it 
prudent, as a general rule, not to step 
out of the dry form of business-letters 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
We would by no means restrain youth, 
spinsters, and similar persons, from 
uttering nonsense, because it would 
be impossible to prevent their doing 
so, yet it should be conditioned, that 
such letters be never exhibited, and 
after a certain time be either honour- 
ably returned or destroyed. 

Johnson appears twice among the 
Correspondents ; here, as elsewhere, 
in thunder, being a Jupiter. But as 
we do not fear the fate of Semele, we 
had rather that he should show him- 
self in State. There was little true 
cordiality between him and Garrick. 
The first letter solicits Garrick’s pa- 
tronage of the Johnson-and-Steevens 
Shakspeare ; and the second is a verbal 
criticism of Garrick’s epitaph upon 
Hogarth, which has only one good 
thing in it, viz. pictured morals. But 
Garrick was not the person from whom 
success in such writings could be ex- 
pected. As to other things, it is a 
curious fact, that Johnson, through 
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his censure of Shakspeare, in the cele- 
brated Preface, was called in his day, 
“« the blasphemer Johnson.”’ See p. 207. 

Mr. J. Sharp, writing to Garrick in 
1769, says, 


*< If I had called, as I sometimes do, on 
Dr. Johnson, and showed him one of them, 
[certain letters] where he is mentioned as 
one Johnson, I should have risked perhaps 
the sneer of one of his ghastly smiles ; Mr. 
Garrick may do it with better success.”—p. 
334. 


An odd commission this—to request 
vicarious interference, in conveying an 
unnecessary insult—to make Garrick 
a cat’s paw. 

The following is a good hint to 
those who use borrowed books care- 
lessly : 


‘* Steevens found the possessors of the 
old quartos very communicative to him : not 
so Johnson, who had a bad name for his 
slovenly treatment of borrowed books.” —p. 
501. 


Letters of this kind must be highly 
interesting to those surviving few who 
knew the parties. But the fatal emi- 
nence of the following person requires 
no such adjunct. Dr. J. Hoadly, 
speaking of a masquerade, says, 


‘* The great Dr. Dodd there, ih jewels of 
silver, merely I suppose to look after his two 
youths, who are here under his care. I 
wish somebody had played two or three of 
his Magdalens upon him. It would have 
been a guod and new character.” —p. 433. 

The letters of this correspondent 
abound with elegant pleasantry. His 
character of that excellent fop, an- 
other Dodd (though both were vro- 
kpirat, i. e. players), is pronounced by 
the masterly editor to be perfect. See 
p- 184. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Gar- 
rick, in 1756, Warburton gives the 
following opinion of new and old co- 
medy : 

“ The petite piece, as the French call it, 
which Moliere invented, and you and Mari- 
vaux have much improved, by turning the 
satire from the singularities of the time to 
the vices of our nature, is, in my opinion, 
one of the most useful species of the drama. 
The Greeks lamented that the licentious 
abuse of the old comedy had deprived them 
of that manly species, and substituted, in- 
stead of an useful satire on public manners, 
the low amusement of an intriguing servant 
between an amorous son and an avaricious 
father, which was the constant subject of 
the new; and which modern manners have 
changed into a gallant @ Lonnes fortunes, be- 
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tween a young wife and an old husband. 
Those critics would have been pleased with 
an inventor like Moliere to have given them, 
in the petite piece, the vigour of the old 
comedy joined to the politeness of the new.” 
—p. 74. 

Warburton’s opinion of Dr. Young: 

*< It is my custom when I have read a 
book, to give a character of it, while the 
thing is fresh in my mind, in the blank leaf, 
that I may not be betrayed by an ill memory 
to read a bad book twice. And I do it, be- 
cause it is generally shorter, and always 
better done, in the words of some classic. 
So my character has the advantage of be- 
coming a motto; which Addison, I think, 
called a charm against critics; but I use it 
to guard me against bad writers. I remem- 
ber when I read Dr. Young’s ‘ Centaur’ 
(you know the genius of the man), I gave 
my sentiments of the book and the author 
in the following words of Cicero: * Qui 
nihil potest tranquillé, nihil leniter, nihil 
partite, definité, distincté, faceté, diceré, is 
furere apud sanos, et quasi inter sobrios 
bacchari vinolentus videtur.’”"—p. 75. 


In writing to Mr. Sturtz in 1769, 
relative to the drama and dramatists 
of France, Mr. Garrick thus gives his 
opinion of the French actress Madame 
Clairon, the heroine of the tragedy of 
** Dido.” 


*¢ What shall I say to you, my dear friend, 
about the ‘ Clairon?’ Your dissection of 
her is as accurate as if you had opened her 
alive; she has every thing that art and a 
good understanding, with great natural 
spirit, can give her. But then I fear (and 
I only tell you my fears, and open my soul 
to you) the heart has none of those instan- 
taneous feelings, that life-blood, that keen 
sensibility, that bursts at once from genius, 
and, like electrical fire, shoots through the 
veins, marrow, bones and all, of every spec- 
tator. Madame Clairon is so conscious and 
certain of what she can do, that she never, 
I believe, had the feelings of the instant 
come upon her unexpectedly: but I pro- 
nounce that the greatest strokes of genius 
have been unknown to the actor himself, 
till circumstances, and the warmth of the 
scene has sprung the mine as it were, as 
much to his own surprise, as that of the au- 
dience. Thus I make a great difference be- 
tween a great genius and a good actor. The 
first will always realize the feelings of his 
character, and be transported beyond him- 
self; whiie the other, with great powers, 
and good sense, will give great pleasure to 
an audience, but never 





‘¢ Pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus.” 

‘© [ have with great freedom communi- 
cated my ideas of acting, but you must not - 
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betray me, my good friend; the Clairon 
would never forgive me, though I called her 
an excellent actress, if I did not swear by 
all the gods that she was the greatest genius 
tod. I never liked ‘ Dido,’ though it bears 
a good character upon the French stage: 
there aré good lines, and some little pathos ; 
but what is that ?—I am spoiled by Shaks- 
peare, and I hope you are very near spoiled 
too.”—p. 359, 


We extract the following spirited 
remarks of Arthur Murphy, the elegant 
translator of Tacitus, in reply to Gar- 
rick, who had uncourteously charged 
him with being in another interest, 
when adverting to a forthcoming 
comedy of Murphy’s, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Man does not know his own Mind,” 
to which Garrick never returned an 
answer. 


<¢ With regard to my being in another in- 
terest now, I will account for it. I am in 
my own interest, and will endeavour to dis- 
pose of what pieces I write to the best ad- 
vantages, or lock them up for ever; for I 
really am tired of being a day-labourer to 


The Visitation Sermon of the Rev. Ep- 
warp BickersTeETH, will be valued by those 
of his own school. Police and education 
we account the most efficient counteragents 
of increase of crime. We say so; becatise 
we can triumphantly oppose the success of 
Scotch education to that of Wesleyan en- 
thusiasm. 

We have derived sincere pleasure from the 
Rev. Peter Hatx’s Sermon, in lLehalf of the 
London Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
Children of the Poor, because it is rational 
and ingenious without common place ; and of 
course is edificatory. 








The Rev. Wm. Sueruern’s Family and 
Parochial Sermons, studiously avoid ratioci- 
nation; but the author is not an ineloquent 
panegyrist, and there are various passages of 
goou poetical construction. 





The Rev. Marcus Dons on the Incarna- 
lion.of the Eternal Word, is too Calvinistical 
for our agreement with him: and although 
he add with iderable ingenuity va- 
rious arguments, yet those arguments tr se 
beget new objections, 





No moral person can object to the Rev. 
Austin Dicxinson’s ‘* Call to professing 
Christians on Temperance.” We are glad, 
however, that Mr. Dickinson limits his re- 
marks to ardent spirits, for ‘* Wine and 
Walnuts” are pleasant, and we hope inno- 
cent indulgences. 





We have been amused with the Scripture 
Prints for teaching Children the early bibli- 
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add to other people’s fortunes, which in all 
my othet bargains with the managers of 
Drury-laue I have actually done, it being 
demonstrable that they have got at least 
about 4001. by my pieces, which had I trans- 
acted my business with due attention to 
myself, ought to have come in to my pocket. 
I shall, however, learn for the future to re- 
gard myself a little, and not be more gene- 
rous than richer people; and it is upon 
this principle that cannot thiok of offering 
the comedy, called ‘The Man does not 
know his own Mind,’ to the stage, till I can 
meet with managers who will be willing to 
let an author reap the profits of his in- 
dustry.”—p. 131. 

We can only do in regard to this 
work, what auctioneers do with sales; 
advertise a few leading articles, and 
for the rest refer to the catalogue. 
Many things will be interesting to many. 
The Editor has most ably done his 
duty. 

A finely executed portrait of Gar- 
rick, engraved by Worthington from 
a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
forms the frontispiece of the volume. 


cal history, and only hope that in a new 
edition, the Calvinistical parts (as in p. 155) 
will be omitted. 





The Homonymes Francais, or the French 
Homonymous Words, by Dominique ALBERT, 
LL.D. and Egerton Smith, is a useful 
book. 

A Familiar Treatise on the Human Eye, 
is a very clever little book of advice to those 
who are compelled in consequence of any 
defect of sight to resort to the use of spee~ 
tacles. Mr. West, the author, is undoubt- 
edly a clever and considerative man. 








We have received Anti-Slavery Reporters 
from May last. Weare shocked at some 
instances of diabolical cruelty, and surprised 
at the temerity with which various persons 
solve a dilemma, that has puzzled the wisest; 
being ourselves of opinion that nubody knows 
how to arbitrate between litigant parties. 





We must decline entering into the subject 
of the pamphlet, entitled, the Result of the 
late Elections, and some of the consequences 
of Reform. Why should we be obliged to 
buy a pig in a poke, and not wait till it is in 
asty? If it be proverbial that La Reforme 
n'a jamais raison la premiére fois, why 
should we be premature? Why should we 
be asked to weigh things, when we have no- 
thing to weigh them with but opinions ? 
If fire and water choose to fight a duel, why 
are we to interfere at the risk of being burnt 
or drowned ? 

Mr. Swipe, in his ‘* Adtempt to prove 
that Lord Chatham was Junius,’ makes but 
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a case of strong suspicion, especially in his 
collations of the styles of that Nobleman 
and the political Satirist. It is plain, from 
p- 48, that Junius had an amanuensis (our 
author thinks Lady Chatham), and therefore 
somebody must have known the secret. If 
it should ultimately turn out, from the 
papers of the Duke of Buckingham, that 
Lord Chatham was the author, Mr. Swinden 
will have great praise for his sagacity. Cer- 
tainly there is more reason from circum- 
stances, for supposing that Lord Chatham 
was Junius, than any other author. There 
is a morbid personal feeling throughout 
Junius, which accords with the political 
disappointments of Lord Chatham. 





A Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, by one of the Ushers of Westmin- 
ster School, corrects very temperately cer- 
tain misstatements concerning that excellent 
seminary, made in No, CV. of that critical 
journal, and adds judicious remarks in other 
respects. 

There is good sense in the Miser, a poem, 
but the humorous is the best mode of 
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giving interest to such a subject. We 

greatly object to distortions like this in 

in the following line, p. 41, 

‘** Gold, heap’d together just like manure 
spread.” 

We are glad to see No. V. of the Voice of 
Humanity, because we know that cruelty to 
animals is a diabolism. 

Wood's Bible Histories, Part I. for the use 
of Children, vindicates its claims to public 
approbation. 





Le Traducteur, of M. Mer ter, deserves 
our highest commendations. 





The Spirit of Patriotism, is an energetic 
‘oem. 
Mr. Munie’s first Lines of Zoology, for 
the use of the Young, is an excellent book of 
the school kind. 


—_— 


Mrs. Mooonie’s Enthusiasm, and other 
Poems, give us agreeable opinions of her 
feelings and sentiments. 


— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

A History or Encuisnu Literature, 
which has loug occupied the researches and 
studies of Mr. p’Isractt, is now preparing 
for the press, The history of Books only 
becomes interesting when it begins where 
the Bibliographer concludes; and the per- 
sonal history of Authors is only valued as it 
acts on their literary characters. The foun- 
ders of every dynasty of Authors, and the 
Revolutions which create distinct periods, 
are more particularly noticed, but these are 
rare ; and the records of domestic Literature 
must perpetuate the ingenuity or the failures, 
of names less splendid and incidents less 
known. There are heroes among the Sub- 
alterns as well as the Generals. In this en~ 
larged view, the history of Literature is that 
of the human understanding; while it indi- 
cates the progress, through all its vicissi- 
tudes, of the vernacular genius. And since 
Authors are among all the classes of society, 
it becomes the public and the private history 
of a people. Original papers, and other 
literary curiosities, whenever of an interest- 
ing nature, will be carefully preserved. 

Part 1. of Anecdotes of William Hogarth ; 
written by Himself: with Essays on his Life 
and Genius, and Criticiams on his Works, 
selected from Walpole, Gilpin, Lamb, and 
others. To which are added Lists of his 
Paintings and Prints, with an account of 
their Variations. Embellished with 48 Plates, 
supplementary to those in the new edition 
of ** Hogarth Moralized,” by Dr. Trusler. 
To be completed in Four Parts. 

History of the Representation of England, 


and of the Reform of its Abuses by the 
House of Commons itself, without the aid of 
Statute Law. By Rosert Hannay, Esq. 

Observations made during a Twelve Years’ 
Residence in a Mussulmaun’s Family in 
India. By Mrs. Meer Hasan Att. 

No. I. of the Edifices of Palladio; consist- 
ing of Plans, Sections, and Elevations, with 
details of the most admired Buildings of 
Palladio, from Drawings and Measurements 
taken at Vicenza and Venice, by F. Arnun- 
DALE. 

The Life of Wyckliffe. By the Rev. C, 
W. Le Bas, M.A.; being the first Number 
of the Theological Library. 

Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford. By the Rev. Dr. Bunton, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity. 

The Testimony of History to the Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. By the Rev. 
Georce Stanvey Faser, B.D. In 2 vois. 

Luther’s Table-Talk; consisting of Select 
Passages from the Familiar Conversations of 
Martin Luther. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Select Essays on various Topics, religious 
and moral. By Henry Betrrace, D.D. 

Evening Exercises for the Closet for every 
Day in the Year. By the Rev. Wituiam 
Jay. In 2 vols. 8vo, 

Sermons, by the Rev. Dr. Arnouo, of 
Rugby. 

A Second Number of Minstrel Melodies,” 
to be entitled ** Songs of the Sea-side,” 
from the pen of Mr. Henry Branoretu. 
Also, a second edition of No. I. 

Conversations Lexicon, of the Arts, 
Sciences, Literature, Biography, History, 
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and Politics; brought down to the present 

, time. On the basis of the American Trans- 
lation, from the seventh German edition ; 
with such alterations and improvements as 
to adapt it to the taste of the British 
public. 

Europe in 1880-1; or the Romance of 
Present Times; being a Series of Tales, 
comprising the History of the late Revolu- 
tion on the Continent. 


No. I. of the Temperance Herald. 





Royat Society. 

Nov. 17. This Society held its first meet- 
ing, after the summer vacation, J. W. Lub- 
bock, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, in the chair. 
Two papers were read, the first on the 
theory of the Moon, by Mr. Lubbock ; and 
the second on the Placenta, by Dr. R. Lee, 
illustrated by beautiful drawings by Perry. 
A numerous list of presents was reported, 
together with a resolution that elections 
should take place only on the first meeting 
in every second month of the session. 

Nov. 24. Mr. Lubbock inthe chair. The 
following papers were read: Facts adduced 
in refutation of the female or ornithorynchus 
parodoxus having mamme, by Sir Everard 
Home, Bart. M.D. F.R.S.; on the inequa- 
lity of long periods in the motion of the 
Earth and Venus, by Geo. Biddell Airy, 
M.A.; and Experimental Researches in 
Electricity, by Michael Faraday, Esq. F.R.S. 
treating chiefly on the theory of magnetism 
of Berzelius. 


Royat Geocrapuicat Society. 


Nov.14. The first meeting for the season 
of the Royal Geographical Society took 
place, the President, Viscount Goderich, 
in the chair. The room was very much 
crowded to witness the presentation of his 
Majesty’s first premium of fifty guineas, 
placed at the disposal of the Society, to 
Richard Lander, for his discovery of the ter- 
mination of the Niger, or Quorra, in the 
sea. After the Secretary, Captain Maconno- 
chie, had read a long paper, by Col. Leach, 
on the very interesting question, ‘Is the 
Quorra the Niger of Antiquity?” the noble 
Chairman stated that the meeting had been 
made special for two specific objects, both of 
great importance to the general purposes of 
civilization, but more particularly to this 
Nation. The first was to present on this, 
the first occasion on which the Society had 
to dispose of the bounty of his gracious Ma- 
jesty, the prize to an individual, certainly 
the most enterprizing of those men who had 
their names recorded in the annals of geo- 
graphical discovery. He felt convinced all 
who heard him would agree that the first 
reward placed at the disposal of this Society 
by their gracious Sovereign, could not be 
more appropriately disposed of, than by con- 
ferring it on an individual whose talents, 
courage, and enterprize had achieved so much 
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for the advancement of science. His Lord- 
ship then presented Lander, who rose for 
the purpose from his seat at the noble Chair- 
man’s right hand, with the first premium. 
The latter, in a few words, returned his ac- 
knowledgments, and expressed his deep gra- 
titude. The second proposition was to in- 
corporate the African Association with the 
Society, which was carried, and the meeting 
adjourned, 


Lonpon Institution. 


The following Courses of Lectures are an- 
nounced for the ensuing season: 1. ‘* On 
Chemistry and its application to the Arts and 
Manufactures,” by John Hemming, esq. 2. 
*¢ On Zoology,” by James Rennie, Esq. 3. 
*¢ On the Animal Economy, with reference 
to the preservation of Health, and the Ex- 
tension of Life,” by T. Southwood Smith, 
M.D. 4. ‘¢On Dramatic Poetry,’’ by She- 
ridan Knowles, Esq. 5. **On the Philo- 
sophy of Fina] Causes,” by Edmund Jobn 
Clark, M.D. 6. ** On Music,” by Thomas 
Adams, Esq. 


Hutt Literary ann Puitosopnicat 
Sociery. 


The first meeting of this Society, for the 
Session, was held on Friday, the 4th of Nov. 
in their new lecture-room, Public Build- 
ings, Jarratt-street. The seats are arranged 
amphitheatrically, and at the table, in the 
centre, accommodation is provided for the 
exhibition of specimens, with places for the 
President, Lecturer, &c. Several presents 
were announced; amongst them a beautiful 
model of a vessel (made by an ingenious 
workman named Brown), from Mr. W. H. 
Dikes ; some insects, &c. from Van Diemen’s 
Land, by Mr. T. W. Gleadow; and a valu- 
able collection of Swedish plants. The Pre- 
sident, Charles Frost, Esq. then vacated the 
chair, (which was taken by Mr. Fielding,) 
and proceeded to read a paper on ‘* Public 
Spirit ;” after which an interesting discus- 
sion ensued.—On the 19th, Dr. Alderson 
read a paper ** On some of the Properties of 
Elastic Cords and Lamine.” The following 
is alist of forthcoming papers, intended to 
be read during the present Session: Dec. 3. 
Account of Experiments on the Blood of 
Man, with a Description of the Respiratory 
Organs of Animals; by Mr. Lyon.— Dec.17. 
On the present Systems of Musical Educa- 
tion; by Mr. Cummins.—Jan. 7. On Hu- 
muur; by Mr. E. Buckton.—Jan. 21. On 
Disinfectiog Agents; by Dr. Longstaff.— 
Feb. 4. A few Remarks upon Systems in 
Natural History; by Mr. Thompson.—Feb. 
18. The Influence of Manufactures and Com- 
merce upon Agriculture ; by Professor Pryme. 
—Mar. 4. Nature of Sound, and the Struc- 
ture and Functions of the Ear; Mr. Gordon. 
— Mar. 25. On some of the Geological Fea- 
tures of the North of Lincolnshire; by Mr. 
Dikes,— April 8. On the Proceedings against 
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the Knights Templars, upon the Abolition 
of the Order in 1311; and on the Idol Ba- 
phomet; by Mr. W. Bell.—<April 22. On 
the Utility of Science in Agricultural Pur- 
suits; by Mr. W. Stickney. 

Camsrince University. 

The Seatonian Prize, for the best poem 
on ** David playing the Harp before Saul,” 
has been awarded to the Rev. T. E. Hankin- 
son, M.A. of Corpus Christi College ; and 
the successful poem is, in the opinion of the 
Examiners, of such merit as to entitle its 
authcr to receive 100/. 

The subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay 
in the ensuing year, is ** The Intent and Use 
of the Gift of Tongues in the Christian Dis- 
pensation.” 


Cuotera Morsus. 

If we look closely into the history of any 
class of natural phenomena, we shall find 
that they are subject to that seeming prin- 
ciple of infinite variety which pervades the 
whole of nature; fossils, plants, animals, 
and men, are all diversified in their orders, 
genera, species, and lusus. The morbid 
changes which living bodies undergo in the 
progress of disease and dissolution are not 
exempt fiom this apparent law of diversifi- 
cation; and among the latter, the sportive 
varieties of epidemic complaints afford some 
of the most curious examples. Many of 
them have short periods of recurrence, as 
the plague in Turkey, or the small pox and 
measles almost everywhere; while others, 
like bodies revolving in eccentric orbits, re- 
cur after a long lapse of time, and are then 
only recognised as known complaints, by 
some fortuitous comparison of their symp- 
toms, with the recorded histories of similar 
disorders. Of this kind is the Cholera, 
which has of late years resumed its sway in 
Asia, and has at length reached Europe. 

Though the contagious diseases which 
have from time to time ravaged Europe have 
usually come from the East, none of them 
ever presented such a strange capriciousness 
in its course as the Cholera; and, undoubt- 
edly, the history of its progress since August 
1817, when it first appeared near Calcutta, 
to the present moment, is a curious and in- 
teresting study, even to unprofessional men. 
In one year it crossed the vast region of 
Hindostan, travelling in two lines, with more 
or less rapidity, according to circumstances ; 
it arrived at Bombay in August 1818, and 
at Madras in October of the same year. Af- 
terwards, pursuing its course towards the 
South, it arrived at Ceylon in 1819; and in 
the same and the two following years it 
spread itself through Eastern Asia, and the 
islands of the Indian Ocean. Its first step 
towards Europe was crossing the sea from 
Bengal to Muscat, where it appeared in 1821, 
with such virulence that the living did not 
trouble themselves to bury the dead, but, 
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sewing the bodies up in a mat, they turned 
them adrift in the harbour. From Muscat 
it travelled to Persia and Bassora; and from 
the latter city directed its course towards 
Syria, where it arrived in 1823, and then 
seemed to threaten Eurepe: However, by 
one of those incomprehensible changes so 
common with the Cholera, its onward course 
there stopped; it disappeared completely in 
Turkey, where no precautions ha been taken 
to prevent its propagation, while it struck 
off in avother direction towards the North; 
and, after ravaging for some years Persia and 
the Russian territories South of the Ceuca- 
sus, it crossed those mountains in 1830, and 
appeared in Astracan and the neighbouring 
provinces, where, for seven years, they had 
taken the most anxious precautions to pre- 
vent its approach. From Astracan it spread 
through Russia, following, with astonishing 
rapidity, the course of the Volga; and, 
after ravaging Poland, Austria, and Prussia, 
it has now appeared on the coast of the 
German Ocean, and the North of England, 
threatening central and southern Europe. 

It appears, from official Reports, that, 
from the 13th of June to the 18th October, 
the Cholera had appeared in 2,962 places, 
where the total number of persons attacked 
was 335,711. Of these, 150,020 had re- 
covered; 151,734 had died; and 82,957 
still remained under medical treatment. The 
disorder had ceased in 1001 places; and had 
appeared in 125 other places. At Cairo and 
Alexandria it had carried off 30,000 Egyp- 
tians in twenty-four days. 

Whether the Cholera is really contagious 
by personal proximity, or whether it is 
solely the result of atmospheric miasmata 
passing from one place to another inde- 
pendently of human agency, or whether 
the disorder now existing at Sunderland be 
the real Indian Cholera, — are questions 
which (among so many conflicting opinions 
professionally and scientifically given) we 
feel ourselves incompetent to answer : 

‘“ Non nostrum tantas componere lites.” 
The disorder at Sunderland is generally be- 
lieved to be the Continental Cholera in a 
modified shape; and the Government, and 
different Boards of Health, have taken mea- 
sures accordingly to prevent its extension. 
The Sunderland Doctors, who have pub- 
lished their opinions on the subject, appear 
to contradict one another; so that it is im- 
possible to form a correct inference from 
their reports. For instance, Dr. Brown says, 
**the cases of Cholera which have occurred 
in Sunderland arise from the product of our 
own soil, and entirely amongst ourselves.’ 
Mr. Ferguson says, that ‘*he believes we 
are now ina more healthy state, with the 
exception of an English epidemic Cho- 
lera, than we are generally at this season of 
the year.” Mr. Gregory thinks that there 
is no ** contagious Cholera”’ whatever in 
Sunderland. Mr. Mordey says, that “to 
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éall it Asiatic Cholera is a farce.’” Mr. Cook 
thinks, that ‘* there is no infectious disease 
in Sunderland, but a serious disease.”” Mr. 
Penmau says, that ‘* the Cholera which is 
now in the town has the same symptoms as 
that which appeared in foreign countries, 
and is infectious.”"—At a meeting of the 
Westminster Medical Society, when the 
subject for discussion was, whether Cholera 
was contagious or non-contagious? the non- 
contagionists were triumphantly victorious. 
Among them were those who had seen the 
disease both in India and Poland. At a re- 
eent lecture on Cholera delivered at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Sir A. Carlisle con- 
tended for’ its contagiousness; but argued 
that it might be effectually counteracted by 
ventilation, cleanliness, wholesome diet, and 
temperate living ; and the different Boards of 
Health have issued instructions to that ef- 
fect. The Medical periodical works are also 
divided in opinion, as to.the contagiousness 
of Cholera. The ‘‘ Lancet” strongly op- 
poses the doctrine, ina series of elaborate 
reasoning. The ‘* London Medical Gazette” 
supports the doctrine of contagion by the 
following arguments : 

‘‘ There are three modes in which disease 
may pervade a district—it may he endemic, 
epidemic, or contagious. Now if we apply 
the characters of the two former to Cholera, 
they will not be found sufficient to explain 
its phenomena; or rather, they will appear 
manifestly to be inconsistent with them, 
The extent to which Cholera has spread, 
and the diversity of the localities which it 
has occupied, at once set at rest the idea of 
its being what is usually understood by en- 
demic; and there remains only that we 
should choose between the two latter. Dis- 
eases which are epidemic, without being 
contagious, break out in distant places, either 
simultaneously, or travel with a rapidity, and 
in a manner, that defies all calculation; 
Cholera travels slowly and progressively. 
Epidemies march on the winds, and cannot 
be arrested; the progress of Cholera has 
repeatedly been stopped. Epidemics gene- 
rally prevail in tracts of country analogous 
as regards humidity, temperature, soil, ele- 
vation, or some other obvious similitude ; 
Cholera has exerted its dominion alike in the 
marshy jungles of Hindostan and the arid 

lains of Persia—the burning sands of Ara- 
bia, and the snow-bound provinces of Mos- 
cow. Epidemics, unaided by contagion, 
prevail for a time and disappear; Cholera, 
like small-pox, scarlatina, and other unde- 
niably contagious maladies, has never wholly 
left any country it once has visited; it still 
lingers in Bengal, where it commenced, and, 
in fact, wherever it has laid its envenomed 
hand, though it may occasionally relax its 
grasp, it still retains its hold. These consi- 
derations render it, prima facie, improbable 
that Cholera should be merely epidemic.” 

On the subject of Cholera inuumerable 
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pamphlets have appeared; some of them 
contending for its contagiousness ; but the 
majority attributing it to atmospheric in- 
fluence, and not personally infectious. On 
the Continent these brochures have been 
extensively prolific ; in Germany alone there 
have been nearly 500; not one of which, it 
is said, has recommended a specific remedy. 
Among the number of pamphlets on the 
subject now lying’ on our table, we observe 
one in particular from the pen of our scientific 
correspondent Dr. Forster, whose talents 
have frequently been employed on the sub- 
ject of Epidemic Diseases. He is a staunch 
non-contagionist,—attributing this disorder 
to the influence of atmospheric malaria, and 
other physical concomitants; and his argu 
ments in general seem very forcible, and 
often ingenious. We cannot, however, al- 
ways assent to his positions or inferences ; 
particularly as regards the phenomena of 
comets, earthquakes, volcanoes, meteors, 
&e. having a physical connection with epi- 
demic diseases, although they may be fre- 
quently coincident attendants. 

One thing with regard to epidemics (ob- 
serves Dr. Forster in his treatise) ought 
to be particularly noticed, as pointing out 
a sort of progressive malignity in the infect- 
ing air; it will be found that epidemics of 
the milder sorts precede, follow in the train 
of, and also circumvade the central pesti- 
lence; thus after there have been various 
fevers in any given place, at length a more 
decided pestilence comes, and in its outskirts 
again the lesser epidemics prevail. During 
the late central fever at Gibraltar, other places 
in its vicinity, on the Continent, were afflicted 
with slighter epidemics ; and on the pre- 
seat occasion, while the more severe symp- 
toms of Cholera Morbus were successively 
afflicting Russia, Poland, aud Prussia, its 
epitome appeared in France, Germany, and 
England, in the form of bilious diarrhoea. 

Dr. Forster then advances the fullow- 
ing propositions: ‘* 1. That epidemics, of 
whatever character, including the plague 
itself, were the offspring of an unhealthy 
state of the prevailing air, and resulted from 
a derangement, more or less general, of the 
atmosphere which surrounds the earth. 2. 
That this state of the atmosphere mani- 
fested itself in unusual and rapid changes of 
heat and cold, in unwonted meteors, whirl- 
winds, waterspouts, storms, dark vapours 
filling the air, fogs of unusual extent and 
density, and, in short, all those phenomena 
which we call atmospheric. 3. That, during 
these peculiar states of the atmosphere, cer- 
tain tribes of reptiles and insects frequently 
overspread and desolate large tracts of coun- 
try, particularly in the southern and eastern 
parts of the Continent, and also in America, 
4. That terrestrial commotions accompanied 
these vicissitudes, particularly volcanoes, 
earthquakes, the overflowing of rivers and 
torrents from mouatains, and other signs 
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that the changes in our globe, which geo- 
logy proves to be always going on, are 
takiug place with an unusual degree of acti- 
vity and force. 5. That the epidemics which 
take place, apparently in consequence of, or 
which at least accompany, such changes, 
assume a diversity of character and symptoms 
at different times, wholly inexplicable, but 
which proves, notwithstanding the variety of 
predisposing causes, that the specific stimu- 
lant itself is very various on different occa- 
sions. 6. That all the disorders thus ex- 
cited pursue a course wholly incapable of 
being arrested by any sanitary regulations ; 
but that, at the same time, large cities are 
more frequently attacked than small country 
places: where the infectious power of the 
air being augmented by the exhalations from 
the bodies of the patients, those who come 
into closer proximity or contact with them, 
are the most likely to take the disorder ; 
and this circumstance gives the idea of 
contagion.” 

The variety observable in different epide- 
mics is so great that many persons have 
ascribed them to different species of invisi- 
ble insects, each kind having an appetency 
for some particular part of the body; so 
that on one occasion the air shall be in- 
fested with a moving phalanx of animalcule 
which seeks the gall, or liver, and produces 
Cholera; while on another occasion our 
diminutive enemy, being of another sort, 
attacks the skin, in which it makes nests, 
occasioning pustules and eruptive epidemics. 
These insects might move in large bodies in 
the air, taking a particular course, either 
with or against the wind, according to their 
respective natures; and then, when they 
settled on predisposed lunar bodies, the pro- 
gressive symptoms of the disorders occa- 
sioned, might correspond to the three or 
more progressive states of infant existence— 
the larva, the grub, and the fly! This no- 
tion, fanciful as it may seem, is not without 
its analogical probability ; for, in those in- 
sects which are visible, and which occasion- 
ally infest our gardens, our flocks, and even 
our own persons, we find that large bodies 
of them come with a change of wind or wea- 
ther, and on another change die or disappear. 

On looking historically at the progress of 
epilemic diseases, we shall find, without as- 
cending to more distant periods, that the 
city of Rome, probably from its dense popu- 
lation, has been remarkable for its numerous 
and malignant epidemics ; and the Campagnia 
di Roma still continues the frequent seat of 
terrible influenzas and fevers, particularly to- 
wards the close of the summer. In the 12th 
book of Livy is a most vivid description of a 
pestilence that begun among cattle in U. C. 
576, which soon extended to men : ** Febris 
seemed to trample every thing before her, 
even bulls, dogs, and all sorts of domestic 
animals: the highways were strewed with 
dead carcases so offensive that the vultures 
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left them untouched to decay, and Libitina 
being overdone with unwonted labours, and 
unequal to her office, the air, itself in a 
state of pestilence already, was still further 
loaded with the stench of disorganizing mor- 
tality. Numerous birds left the suburbs of 
Rome during this plague, as they had for- 
merly done during those of Athens. 

In the reign of Nero, some say the year 
69, a pestilence broke out at Rome, which 
suddenly carried off above 60,000 persons. 
Tacitus says the houses were full of dead 
bodies ; an earthquake destroyed Hierapolis 
at the same time; and Seneca relates that a 
vapour arose which in one place in Italy 
stifled 600 sheep. The Roman writers who 
commented on this plague said nothing of 
contagion, a doctrine then disbelieved, but 
made the remark that it was surprising no 
particular atmospheric meteors had been no~- 
ticed; which was declared as an exception 
to the general rule. 

The plague recurred in Italy in the reign 
of Vespasian, and was accompanied by a pro- 
digious drought and an eruption of Vesuvius. 
But the large carbuncular plague was first 
observed at Busiris, in 289: it soon after 
visited Turkey, and has recurred there ever 
since at no very long periods. The pesti- 
lence of that dreadful period, which began 
about A. D. 169, was characterised by a 
loathsome gangrene of the feet. 

The pestilence which carried cff Pope 
Pelasgius about A.D. 590, was marked by a 
tendency to disturb the brain, and to make 
the patient see phantoms of hideous shapes, 
as Procopius and Evagrius relate. This epi- 
demic was sudden and universal. A long 
period of near half a century followed, in 
which various epidemics of various degrees 
of malignity infested almost every part of 
Europe, accompanied at times by extraordi- 
nary visitations of locusts, and other insects. 
It is asserted by Echard that St. Gregory in- 
stituted a procession at Rome at this time 
in consequence of the plague, and that 
during its solemn progress upwards of 80 of 
the persons composing it fell down dead in 
the streets. According to Paulus Diaconus, 
and others, this plague in some countries 
produced death with great rapidity, often on 
the first attack. In some persons sneezing 
was immediately followed by death, which 
gave rise to the custom of saying ** God 
bless you,” when one sneezed, 

In the year 717, the plague destroyed 
300,000 persons at Constantinople only; it 
returned in 725 with a remarkable vapour 
from the sea. 

The pestilence of 810 fell ch’efly on ani- 
mals, and the loss of cattle in France was 
immense. 

In 1230 so destructive a blight occurred 
in vegetation that 20,000 people died of fa- 
mine ; during which a plague raged in Italy. 

The great epidemic plague in the reign of 
Edward If, broke out almost simultaneously 
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all over Europe, in a manner which would 
defeat every attempt to explain it by conta- 
gion; while proofs of its atmospheric origin 
may be drawn, from its having been preceded 
by small earthquakes in various places, a 
great plague of insects in China, and other 
unusual things. In the circumference of 
those cities which experienced the full force 
of the disorder, slighter epidemics are re- 
corded; and what is more remarkable, while 
the pestilence was carrying off 50,000 per- 
sons in London, nearly as many at Norwich, 
100,000 at Venice, 90,000 at Florence, and 
in Spain 20,000; while, in short, all the 
warmer parts of Asia and Africa were also 
scourged by the plague, the N. E. of Europe 
was afflicted with Cholera Morbus, which, 
from the symptoms well known of a dark 
skin from venous stagnation, was called in 
Denmark the Sorte Dicd, or Black Death. 
An epizootie followed in its train, and among 
numberless disorders of animals, immense 
shoals of dead fishes were cast on the shores 
of Europe, all of which had specific blotches 
or sores on them, proving that the pesti- 
ferous quality of the air had affected the 
waters of the deep. With regard to the ori- 
gin of this general pestilence, it is impos- 
sible to ascribe it to contagion, for it was 
sporadic nearly all over the world at once; 
and Muratori, Pistorius, and all the writers 
thereon, but particularly Bocaccio, in his 
animated Descrizione della Peste di Firenzi, 
rightly ascribe this pestilence to the state of 
the air. Petrarch says, that few escaped it. 
Women in child-bed were particularly singled 
out. Laura, the favourite of the poet, is 
said to have died of the epidemic which pre- 
vailed at that time. 

In 13783, insanity visited the people as an 
epidemic ; no one could call this contagious ; 
and yet it spread as disorders do which are 
vulgarly called infectious. This epidemic de- 
termined the blood in such violence to the 
brain as to occasion the delirium often end- 
ing in madness. 

In 1483, first appeared the celebrated epi- 
demic, called the Sudor Anglicus, or Sweat- 
ing Sickness, which carried off great numbers 
from time to time. This disorder attacked 
those whu fed well, and were in high health, 
About the same time the plague changed its 
character, according to authors; and it is 
said to have resumed its former character a 
century afterwards. Scotchmen escaped the 
sweating sickness from their more prudent 
way of feeding. It recurred, says Webster, 
in 1506, 1528, and 1551. Another epide- 
mic soon broke out in England called the 
Falling Sickness, a kind of epilepsy. 

In 1545, the symptoms of the epidemic 
were very peculiar, and caused it to be called 
the Troup Gallant. Charles Duke of Or- 
leans died of it in a religious house at 
Abbeville. 

In 1548, a pestilence, whose symptoms 
were indescribably loathsome, suddenly pre- 
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vailed all over Saxony. Between 1557 and 
1570 sore throat, cough, quinsy, and spotted 
fever, all appeared in succession as epide- 
mics, and al! fatally so! 

In 1610 there was a general influenza; a 
fiery arch seen in Hungary is recorded, similar 
to some of those large arcs of light which 
preceded the introduction of the present Cho- 
lera Morbus into Europe, and of which is 
recorded one of prodigious size and gran- 
deur, which stretched across Europe from 
West to East, 29th September 1828, 

In 1665 came the memorable epidemic, 
called the Great Plague of London. The 

revious winter had been severe and un- 
Leche, and various epidemics had prevailed 
all over Europe, when in June the plague 
appeared in London. It was found to have 
broken out in many parts of Europe at once, 
during the two preceding years. This plague 
threatened, after a temporary suspension, to 
return with its former violence in 1666, but 
it was apparently soon put a stop to, by the 
fire of London, of September 2d of that 
year, which might act two ways ; firstly, on 
the exciting cause, by purifying the air, and 
secondly, on the predisponent, by its local 
effects on the city, almost desolated and in 
ruins, 

Early in 1740 set in the celebrated long 
frost which lasted till March. The hooping 
cough, spotted fever, and small pox, raged 
in succession till the end of 1741. Treland 
lost 80,000 persons by famine and by dysen- 
tery. Don Ulloa says, that the Black Vomit, 
as it was called, was first observed in Guaya- 
quil this year. ‘ 

In the summer of 1780 occurred the ex- 
traordinary epidemic called the Breakbone 
Fever in America, and during its prevalence 
Europe suffered from great vicissitudes of 
weather. 

In 1795, and during the scarcity of bread 
in Europe, a species of headache with ver- 
tigo became epidemic in America. Neither 
bleeding, opiates, nor aperients, had effect 
ou it. The next year Cholera occurred in 
Ameriea, but it attacked only children ! 

The spring of 1829, when the present 
epidemic period may be said tu have been 
commencing, was remarkably unhealthy ; 
the mortality in some countries was pro- 
digious: and the cold of the summer, 
in parts of Europe, as extraordinary. The 
winter of 182y-30, which followed, was 
one of unusual severity all over the world: 
even in the South of Spain, and in Africa 
snow lay on the ground, and in most parts 
of Europe covered it, from November 1829 
to the end of February 1830. The Cho- 
lera Morlus then broke away from India, 
and began its deadly course towards Europe, 
but did not arrive in Russia till last spring. 
The plague, however, broke out at Jassy, 
and in Moldavia severe illness prevailed. 
During the present year, the Cholera Morbus 
has been making a certain progress, while 
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milder sorts of epidemics have either been 
its precursors, have followed in its train, or 
have appeared in its outskirts! In England 
and France, for example, we have had the 
grippe, the epidemic cough of July last, and 
the affection of the bowels of August and 
September. Other and various epidemics 
are spoken of in other places in Europe and 
Asia. 

The Cholera Morbus of the North of 
Europe, says the official Report of Drs. 
Barry and Russell, to which the Russian 
peasants have given the name of ‘ chornaia 
colezn,”’ or Llack illness, like most other dis- 
eases, is accompanied by a set of symptoms 
which may be termed preliminary; by an- 
other set which strongly mark the disease in 
its first, cold, or collapsed stage; and by a 
third set, which characterise the second 
stage, that of reaction, heat, and fever. 
This singular malady is only cognizable with 
certainty during its blue, or cold period. 
After reaction has been established, it can- 
not be distinguished from an ordinary con- 
tinued fever, except by the shortness and 
fatality of its course. It seems that, on an 
average, out of 272 cases, 108 died and 164 
were cured. 


ADVERSARIA, 


The familiar word of endearment, cuddle, 
seems to be derived from the Welsh cuedd, 
affection, cueddawl, affectionate. So kiss 
probably comes from the Welsh cus, which 
means the same. 

LaCroye, in his Histoire du Christianisme 
d’ Armenia, p. 329, remarks, that the 
name of Deioces, the first king of the 
Medes, answers exactly to the Armenian 
word Daieak, which means guardian or fos- 
terer. (May one not add a conjecture that 
the Deioces of Herodotus assumed this ap- 
pellation, when he became king, since it 
corresponds so closely with the character he 
personated?) The name of Astyages, which 
in Armenian is pronounced Asi-vades, has 
the signification of Gop. La Croye also de- 
rives the word Satrap from Satra, which 
means the great king. (But Sir John Mal- 
colm deduces it from the Persian Chatra, 
an umbrella, which is a mark of nobility in 
that country, being carried before the 
grandees). ‘The Chaldee words Phartam, 
noble (Esther, i.3, et al.), Phatgam, a royal 
decree (Ezra iv. 17, et al.) and others which 
eccur in those two books, are still found in 
the Armenian tongue. He considers the 
greatest changes that have happened to Ar- 
menia, to have resulted from their connec- 
tion with the Latins in the time of the 
Crusades. 

In a period of three hundred years, there 
was but one American entrusted by the Spa- 
nish government with the vice royalty of 
Mexico. This person was Juan de Acuna, 
Marquis of Casa Fuerte, who administered 
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the lieutenancy with ability and disinterest- 
edness, from the short period of 1722-1724. 

The celebrated sentence of St. Augus- 
tine, Credo quia impossibile est (I believe it 
because it is impossible), seems to have 
been greatly misrepresented. Its true mean- 
ing probably is, that the doctrine he refers 
to is above being accounted for by human 
reason, and therefore is a matter of faith, 
and can be received in no other way. 

Julian the Apostate constantly terms 
Christ the son of Mary, in his invective 
against Christianity. This expression is a 
strong inferential testimony to the divinity 
of Christ, as he would have said Son of Jo- 
seph if his miraculous birth were not a lead- 
ing tenet of the early Christians. Another 
such passage occurs in a poem of the British 
bard Golydhan, in the eighth century. Now 
it is remarkable, that among the Welsh the 
male is always styled son of his father, as 
Jevan ap Iolo, or John son of Edward, and 
Marged arch Elen, or Margaret daughter of 
Ellen. So that Son of Mary is a solecism 
in Welsh, and could only have been used in 
an extraordinary case. Cypwe.l. 


— 
FINE ARTS. 


In pursuance of the repairs at the Holy 
Trinity church, Hull, the tracery of the 
great east window has been restored, and it 
will be filled with stained glass. In order 
to effect this improvement, it became ne- 
cessary to remove a very large painting, 
which oceupied the whole of the back of the 
altar, and obscured a part of the window. 
The design was the Last Supper, and it was 
executed by Parmentier, an artist of some 
celebrity at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury; but, from an accumulation of dirt and 
bad varnish, it presented so dingy an appear- 
ance, that it was thought its loss would 
never be regretted. Moreover, it was found 
to have been painted upon stucco. However, 
J.R. Pease, Esq. of Hesslewood House, hav- 
ing obtained permission to rescue what por- 
tion he could from destruction, succeeded 
in removing nearly the whole of the picture, 
measuring about 16 feet by 10, and having 
had it cleaned, was gratified by its proving, 
when the dirt of a century was thoroughly 
removed, a very handsome and _ brilliant 
piece. He has since presented it to the 
neighbouring church of Hessle. On re- 
ference to the old church books, it was 
found that Parmentier was paid fifty pounds 
for this performance on the 14th of May, 
1712. Walpole says his best work was a 
staircase at Worksop. 

Part x1. of Sir W. Gext’s Pompeiana, con- 
tains ten highly-finished engravings of inte - 
resting subjects. The liberal publishers hav- 
ing resolved that the work shall not exceed 
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the proposed number of parts, the twelfth 
and last portion will contain double the 
usual number of plates and letter-press at 
the same price. 





Since our last notice of The English School, 
we have received Nos. 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
of that very cheap and elegant little guide to 
the merits of our modern artists. Among 
the four and twenty plates they contain are, 
Wilkie’s picture of Blindman’s-buff, admi- 
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rably preserving the expression of counte- 
nances, although on so small a scale; four 
of Barry’s talented pictures at the Society of 
Arts ; and, of the bijouterie of painting, 
Reynolds’s Venus, Owen’s Cupid, and many 
others which may be continually contem- 
plated with undiminished pleasure. Of sta- 
tuary, we have here Flaxman’s has-reliefs of 
the Ancient Drama, and Chantrey’s fine sta- 
tue of General Giliespie in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society OF ANTIQUARIEs. 

Nov. 17. At the first meeting for the 
season, Thomas Amyot, Esq. Treas. in the 
chair, Mr. Chapman Milner exhibited some 
Roman remains, consisting of part of a very 
Jarge earthen vessel, a copper coin of Domi- 
tian, a hatchet, a gilt steelyard, &c. found 
with a large stone coffin and a skeleton, near 
Ware in Hertfordshire. 

Mr. Stark communicated an account of 
the lordship of Thonock, in the parish of 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, and an en- 
campment there, presumed tobe Danish. It 
is conjectured that Sweyn King of Denmark, 
who died in Lincolnshire, was interred in one 
of the neighbouring tumuli. 

Nov.24. H. Hallam, Esq.V.P.in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows : Richard Almack, Esq. of Long 
Melford, Suffolk ; the Rev. Bulkeley Ban- 
dinel, D.D. Keeper of the Bodleian Library 
in the University of Oxford; and the Rev. 
Charles Longley, D.D. Head Master of 
Harrow School. 

Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. Sec. presented a 
drawing of a Roman altar recently found. 

Francis Palgrave, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. 
communicated a dissertation on Czdmon, 
the Anglo-Saxon versifier of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. His name is dissimilar to any in use 
among the Anglo-Saxons, but closely re- 
sembles the word with which the first chap- 
ter of Genesis commences in the Chaldzan 
version. It is therefore presumed, that the 
name may have been given to the poet as an 
honourable appellation, in consequence of 
his great work ; or else, as the same word 
also signifies from the East, or Oriental, 
it may have beeu applied to him from having 
visited that part of the world. 

A portion was also read of an interesting 
memoir on Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
and his conduct regardi:n Elizabeth Bark- 
ing, the prophesying Maid of Kent, by John 
Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. 





Eoyrtian ANTIQUITIES. 
Mr. Clarkson’s concluding lecture at Stan- 
more, the series of which was noticed in p- 
255, embraces the subject of Egyptian Hie- 
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roglyphics, The Demotic, or common 
written character of Egypt, had been de- 
cyphered by Akerblad, and might be trans- 
lated. It had been shewn to be alphabeti- 
cal by the same sure tests of decyphering, 
as had lately proved the Persepolitan arrow- 
headed characters (associated with the name 
of Xerxes in phonetic symbols at Thebes), to 
constitute an alphahet.* Mr. C. stated, 
that the hieroglyphical language consisted 
of three divisions ;—1. ANAGLYPHICAL ; 
which was a species of improved picture- 
writing, shrouding religious rites, records, 
and mysteries, under compound symbols 
beautifully combined. It was this branch 
of the language which, illustrated by the 
cycles of astronomical chronology, contained 
the most extraordinary corroborations of the 
Book of Genesis ;—2. IDEOLOGICAL; con- 
structed of pure hieroglyphics, representing 
ideas by characters imitative (z. e. resembling 
the object), or figurative (7. e. describing it 
by an emblem) ;—and 3. Puoneric ; desig- 
nating proper names by characters repre- 
senting sounds. ‘The last revealed the step 
from symbolical to alphabetic writing. The 
lecture detailed the various stages of the 
progress of language in ascending to this 
point—from the first records scratched on 
trees and rocks by the American savages, to 
the picture-writing of the demi-civilized 
Mexican, and from that to the perfect hiero- 
glyphics of the ancient people of Palanque- 
Tulteques, as they may be called in de- 
fault of knowing their real designation, 
though probably coeval with the Pharaohs. 
Mr. C. compared these Tultecan hierogly- 
phics with the Chinese and Egyptian, de- 
monstrating by numerous illustrations, that 
the same process of analysis and synthesis 
was resorted to by the framers of the three 
systems of hieroglyphics (Egyptian, Chinese, 
and Tultecan), in forming compound words, 
primitives, derivatives, and grammatical @f- 
Jixes and posifixes, as Horne Tooke employs 
in dissecting the elements of the English 





* A German professor of decyphering is 
now engaged in translating all the three 
orders of cuneiform inscriptions. 
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language. This fact would go far to solve 
the noted problem of the feasibility of a 
universal character and language; and Mr. 
C. expresses his conviction that any body of 
literati might readily construct such a lan- 
guage, taking the theory of the Egyptian 
and Chinese systems for the basis, and erect- 
ing on it a structure, in conformity, as to 
general arrangement and individual combi- 
nation, with our improved science and phi- 
losophy. i 

Among the numerous illustrations he 
brought forward to throw a light on the 
march of language, from its first rude ex- 
pedients towards this its possibly future 
consummation, was a curious specimen of 
Mexican picture-writing, representing the 
arrival of Cortes (a portrait), and the trans- 
fer of the throne of Montezuma to the Spa- 
nish monarch. 

‘The Lecturer next proceeded to shew the 
absolute necessity by which the framers of 
an Ideological expressive of ideas merely, 
were compelled to resort to phonetic cha- 
racters expressing sound merely. ‘The Chi- 
nese had been driven to employ this expe- 
dient from times immemorial. The Pa- 
lancians of Central America had employed 
it, as was evident from the tablets placed 
over the heads of their deities and heroes, 
like those of Egypt. The Hebrew alphabet 
consisted of Phonetic symbols, strikingly 
similar to the Egyptian, as well as of alpha- 
betic characters. Even the semi-barbarous 
Mexicans depicted names phonetically, cu- 
riously proceeding on the principles of he- 
raldry—which designates the Lyons by a 
lion ; Lucies by a pike (luca); the Bullers 
and Metcalfs by alull anda calf; the Mount- 
eagles by an eagle; the Foxes by a for; the 
Lockharts by a hart and padlock. The Mexi- 
cans painted similar crests over the helmets 
or heads of the persons they wished to de- 
signate by name ; and Mr. Clarkson shewed, 
by copies of extant paintings in Egyptian 
tombs and temples, that the Egyptians, in 
the infancy of the Phonetic alphabet, re- 
sorted to a syllabic representation of names 
founded on similar heraldic principles. He- 
raldry was, in fact, a fragment of the ancient 
hieroglyphica! language. 

The lecturer proceeded to illustrate, by 
interpretion, each of the three divisions of 
that language, according to the analysis he 
had pursued. The sacred anaglyph of the 
eye, tongue, and scroll, in a circle placed on a 
sceptre, obviously employed by the Cyclo- 
pean* architects to represent the final vision 
and chief secret of their Masonic myste- 
ries, and expressive phonetically of the 
name ‘* Osiris,” came first. He next read 
the Phonetic symbols of the names of a 
loug succession of Pharaohs (exhibiting at 
the same time their portraits), whose titles 
appear depicted in successive shields on 





* Cyclops. Eye and Circle. 
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the tablet of Abydos. On the principle of 
the quarterings of heraldry, the right hand 
shield contained the title; the left the Pho- 
netic name of the King ; and the two shields 
were often surmounted by the royal crest of 
two feathers, having two winged angels, 
dragons, dogs, or sphynxes, fur supporters. 

The Ideological, or purely hieroglyphical 
language, came last. In this Mr. C. read 
the inscription of a votive altar-piece, dedi- 
cated by King Ramesses Meamun to Osiris. 
It was fair to infer, from the extant transla- 
tion of Hermapion of the Flaminian Obelisk, 
and from the evidences of decyphering as 
far as that art weut, that the Obelisks (and 
he had the satisfaction of saying that he now 
exhibited copies of all that were extant) con- 
tained little beside similar laudatory and vo- 
tive inscriptions. The names of the Pha- 
raohs, Thothmothis, and Misarthen, were 
found on that of Matarea (Heliopolis); of 
Ramesses Meamun, on Cleopatra’s Needle. 

Mr. Clarkson said he would not delude 
his audience by any visionary speculations, 
or by a quackish pretence to more familiarity 
with the Ideological language than is or can 
be obtained. ‘The door to it was open, and 
all that was requisite to its entire interpreta- 
tion was tact, research, and comparison. 
But in interpreting it, he would not pro- 
ceed one step beyond the precincts of expe- 
rimental argument, and the practical, un- 
failing tests of the decyphering art. M. 
Champollion had lately renounced Ideologi- 
cal interpretation; but, in the words of the 
Westminster Review, he had changed and 
retracted his assertions so often, as to bring 
disbelief and disrepute on all pretence to in- 
terpretation whatever. He now asserted that 
he could translate the whole hieroglyphical 
language phonetically ; in other words, that 
the whole system, after all, was merely al- 
phabetic; and he had been sent out to 
Egypt by Charles the Tenth, to pursue this 
alleged discovery. Mr. C. said that he was 
convinced, —especially by the numerous 
proofs he had adduced of a purely tdeal 
combination of symbolic words—that the 
object of pursuit would turn out to be a 
chimera. That such would be the case, 
was, indeed, already in part proved by the 
farrago of absurdities, which had been 
given by way of specimen of the ‘* wisdom 
of the Egyptians,” to the public, as the first 
fruits of this new test. 

In conclusion, and in taking leave of his 
highly respectable audience, Mr. Clarkson 
took occasion to say that he felt it incum- 
bent on him not to quit this subject without 
publicly mahing a claim which he had often 
anonymously made in respectable periodi- 
cals, Amidst the political excitement of 
this country, it would he considered of little 
moment; but at no time would it be con- 
sidered unimportant by the literati of the 
Continent. It was this—that he preceded 
Young and Champollion several years (viz. 
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in a public lecture in 1811) in pointing out 
the Phonetic power of the characters in- 
scribed on what he (Mr. C.) termed oval 
shields—what they since lave termed rings 
and cartouches. Facts are stubborn things ; 
but dates are equally so, He at that time 
undertook to indicate the names of dei- 
ties and kings on the plénispheres, zodiacs, 
and friezes, as well as on those shields 
—taking the Phonetic symbols of the He- 
brew alphabet, of the Chinese, and of He- 
raldry, converted into sound by the Egypto- 
Coptic Lexicon, as the means of explication. 

There were not less than 800 persons at 
the lecture in question; and he had great 
satisfaction iu referring to a gentleman now 
resident in Stanmore, and in the room, who 
was present on the former occasion. To 
complete this case of prior claim, advertise- 
ments and reports in several periodicals, 
in 1811 and since, recorded both the fact of 
the lectures, and the purpose and process of 
the Phonetic interpretation. 


Roman Corns. 


At least five thousand Roman coins, of 
various periods, weighing six-and-thirty- 
pounds, have been lately found at Siily, in 
France, near Argentan, in the department 
of the Orne. The mode of their discovery 
was singular. ‘Two or three pieces of silver 
were observed by some labourers to have 
been turned up to the surface of the earth 
by the moles, ‘This induced them to dig, 
and at the depth of only a foot they came to 
a broken vase of red clay, filled with the 
treasure. 

Druipicat Remains, 

Mr. Cole, of Scarborough, lately disco- 
vered, in the vicinity of the village of 
Cloughton, a Druidical Circle. It is about 
12 yards in diameter, having the altar-stone 
remaining, and is in the direction hearing 
N.N.E. from the Wharton Circle. Its site 
is in a vale, called Hulley’s Slack, and near 
it flows a clear spring of water. It is 
bounded by .the plantation denominated 
Lind Ridge or Rigs, on the opposite ele- 
vation. 

A discovery of ancient stone coffins has 
Jately been made in the interior of some cairns 
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on the farm of Mountberiot, parish of Money- 


die, They are supposed to be the remains 
of some Druidical priests, as ruins of many 
of their places of worship are in this neigh- 
bourhvod, or the ashes of some of their vic- 
tims sacrificed at their feasts. 

Ancient Rinc. 

A massive silver ring, with remains of 
gilding, has heen lately found at the Priory 
of St. Radigund, near Dover. It is set with 
a blood-stone; is ornamented on each side 
of the stone with a flower growing from a 
heart; and at the back is inscribed, 4 in 
god ig aff. It is preserved in a large col- 
lection of Kentish antiquities, possessed by 
Mr. Chaplin, of the Clarendon Hotel. 


Ancient Corrin, 

A stone coffin was lately found in Hes- 
lington gravel pit, and presented by N. Yar- 
burgh, Esq. to the Yorkshire Museum. 
The contents have been carefully examined 
by several of the members of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. It appears the body 
was that of a female. It was wrapped in 
eloth—the arms and legs being crossed ; and 
covered with a liquid composition of plaster 
or lime. In this composition a cast of the 
body has been preserved, which is placed in 
a case in the Museum. In the coffin were 
found a pair of gold ear-rings, two neck- 
laces, one of glass and amber placed alter- 
nately, the other of chronoide ; a jet finger- 
ring, quite perfect, a large jet ring or brace- 
let, which is broken; with several metal 
rings, which are thickly encrusted with oxide 
of copper. A sandal appears to have been 
thrust into the coffin whilst the composition 
was in a liquid state; as there is a perfect 
cast of it in the plaster. The body was ina 
complete state of decomposition ; the bones 
are crumbling into dust, but the teeth are 
sound. The position in which the body was 
interred—due north and south—proves that 
it was the corpse of a pagan; but whether 
British or Roman cannot be ascertained. 
Ornaments of a similar description were used 
by the Britons, as well as by the Romans, 
and have been frequently found in their 
places of sepulture. 
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By Henry Branpretu, Jun. Author of 
‘© Minstrel Melodies,” &c. 


LADY, frown not,—’tis the hour, 
Sweetest hour of twilight sweet, 
When beneath the forest bower, 
Light of heart, young lovers meet. 
*Tis the time for smiles and sighs, 
Intermingling these with those ; 
Tis the time for love-lit eyes, 
Coral lips, and cheeks of rose, 


Wandering by the pebbly shore, 
As the sunset tints the wave, 
When the suinmer-storm is o’er, 
And the winds have ceased to rave ; 
Is it not, dear lady, sweet 
Thus beneath the forest bower, 
Heart and hand awhile to meet 
Where the dewdrop gems the flower ? 


Blest, how blest that sunny isle 

Where, around the sea-queen’s throne, 
Every frown becomes a smile, 

Every sigh breathes rapture’s tone ; 
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Where the meanest flower that blows 
Looks as if it never wept— 

Where the wave its calm repose 
Keeps as it has ever kept. 


Lady, wouldst thou Love assail, 

Frown as frowns the storm-clad morn ; 
For, if frown of beauty fail, 

Sure ali else he'll laugh to scorn. 
But, if rather thou wouldst seek 

Cupid’s wreath thy brow to crown ; 
Trust me, ’tis the dimpled cheek 

Wins it, Lady,—not the frown. 


June 14, 1881. 


-—<9—- 


INSCRIPTION 
FOR THE ROCKS AT GULVAL, 

THESE rocks were once the sportive hour's 

retreat {gaze 
Of Davy’s boyhood. Here his youthful 
Fix’d in rapt musing on the shores, the sea, 
And on the “* Fabled Mount,” which lifts its 

tow’r [dulg’d, 
Crowning the waters.—Lov'd, but not in- 
The dreams of Fancy fled: for strong awoke 
Those inborn sympathies, which bade him 
Philosophy, a helpmate to explore [woo 
The depths of Nature, and with chemic skill 
To trace the secret powers, which mould her 

forms. 


Of human knowledge to enlarge the bounds, 
To win new empire forthe mind of man, 
Ev’n in Thy chambers,* Death,—to Him 

was given. [wards, 
How few achieve such triumphs ! whose re- 
Unlike the trophies rais’d by other toils, 
By Time are cherish’d, and by Time in- 
creas'd.> 


Preserve His name, ye rocks : and on your 
brow, 
As with a mother’s fond and fostering hand, 
Let Nature still her mossy garlands wreathe : 
A monument, beyond man’s utmost art 
To rear; fit object of his tend’rest care 
To guard and save. 


Nov. 6th, 1831. C. V. Le Grice. 


— 
FAREWELL TO A LONG-LOVED 
RESIDENCE. 

WHY, then, farewell, 
Fate may not be withstood ;— 
Farewell the long-frequented dell 
And solemn waving wood, 
And velvet slope and shaded stream, 
So long their Poet's darling theme. 


The dews yet show 
My footstep’s latest trace, 





* By his Safety Lamp. 
‘¢ See his own thoughts in his Consola- 
tions. 


Gent. Mac. 
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But soon the Sun’s meridian glow 
Shall even that efface, 
But there is vestig’d on my heart 
What will not thence so soon depart. 
Imprinted there 
Are forms familiar grown, 
All "twas my hope thro’ many a year, 
Time might have made my own, 
’Tis past ;—but yet I love not less 
The scenes of by-gone happiness. 
But I must try, 
Ill vers’d in worldly guile, 
To meet the stranger’s haughty eye, 
And cold, uncordial smile ;— 
’Tis well ;—with heart prepar'd I go, 
Reckless alike towards friend or foe. 
I cannot tell, 
Fortune may wait me yet ; 
Friends I may learn to love as well 
As those I now regret : 
And I on ev’ry spot shall find, 
Nature congenial to my mind. 
But well I know 
No spot like that can he, 
Which saw me all impassion’d glow 
With love’s young eestacy, 
And on my fair-one’s lips impress 
The first pure pledge of tenderness. 
No place on earth 
Can blend a sweeter shade 
Than where in happy artless mirth 
My children earliest play’d, 
Spring shall its loveliness restore, 
But they shall seek that shade no more. 
Each tree around 
Some mem’ry could impart, 
And there was not a span of ground 
Unhallow'd in my heart ; 
And was the nest I lov’d so well, 
Eyried but on a pinnacle ! 


Oh! earth and heaven 
Have witness’d oft my sigh, 
Ere from my breast the hope was driv’n, 
Here but to live and die : 
I would have barter’d all beside 
For that one boon—but fate denied. 


Yet once again, 
Tho’ my proud heart rebel, 
And madd’ning pulses fire my brain, 
E’en till it turn, farewell ;— 
Farewell !—’twere madness more to say, 
Ere my heart break—away—away ! 
G. M. Jounson. 
—@-— 

EPITAPH ON AN AGED WOMAN 
Who expired at the Altar after taking the 
Sacred Elements. 
OPPRESS'’D with years, and bow’d beneath 

their load, 
The Christian sought the Altar of her God ; 
The sacred chalice to her lips applied, 
Drank life, immortal life, and, grateful, died. 
G. M. Jounson. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The Moniteur of the 20th Nov. con- 
tains a list of the newly created non-he- 
reditary Peerage, It comprises some of 
the most distinguished leaders of the 
old Buonapartean army, viz. Generals 
Pajol, Drouot, D'Erlon (Drouet), Bon- 
net, Gazan, Flabaut, Excelmans, La- 
grange, Dauthouard, Rogniat, Caffarelli, 
&c. ; two Admirals, Jacob and Emeriau ; 
Maret (Duc de Bassano), Philip de Segur 
(the historian of the Russian Campaign), 
Alexander de la Rochefoucauld, &c. 
The list includes also several scientific 
and literary men: Cuvier, Cassini, and 
Gilbert des Voisins. There area few of 
the old Noblesse of France, viz.the Prince 
de Beauveau, the Comte de Turenne, 
the Marquis de Bizemont, &e. The 
main object seems to have been to di- 
vest the measure of any collateral fea- 
ture that might be deemed objectiona- 
ble; and to conciliate all except the Re- 
publican party. An ordinance confers 
the dignity of Marshal of France on Ge- 
neral Grouchy; and another deprives 
General Bertrand of the governorship of 
the Polytechnic School. 

A report from M, Montalivet, Minister 
of Public Instruction in France, on the 
state of the public schools in France, 
is accompanied by a circumstantial table 
of the number of communes in which 
schools are established. The number of 
young persons of the age of 20 to 2 
years, inscribed in the tables of popula- 
tion, is 282,985, of whom 13,152 are 
able tu read, 112,363 both to read and 
write, and 149,824 can neither read nor 
write. 7,639 are uncertain. 

The Moniteur of the 15th Nov, con- 
tains a royal ordinance for regulating 
the intercourse with Great Britain dur- 
ing the existence of the cholera. All 
vessels from the north of England and 
Scotland (from ports on the North Sea), 
down to and including Yarmouth, are to 
perform quarantine at specified ports ; 
and all packet -boats and other vessels 
from Great Britain and Ireland are to 
bring clean bills of health, 


GERMANY. 

The spirit of dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing political arrangements, and a strong 
desire of amelioration, are spreading in 
Germany. An order of the day has been 
issued by the King of Wurtemberg, stat- 
ing, that the events of last year, which 
had created disturbances in so many 
states, had not been without their effect 
in his dominions,—that the licentious- 
ness of the press had employed them to 


act on the passions and imaginations of 
German youth,—and that the officers of 
the army had been infected. He, in 
consequence, commands the Generals to 
restrain young officers from meddling 
with politics, or from frequenting socie- 
ties where political events are discussed, 
or political opinions canvassed, 

Publie instruction in Bavaria costs 
the Government annually 735,000 florins 
equal to one sixth of the whole expenses 
of the Interior Department. There are 
5,400 primary schvols out of 5,530 esta- 
blishments devoted to education, The 
whole population of the country amounts 
to 3,960,000 souls, and the number who 
receive instructions from the public in- 
stitutions is estimated at 500,000. 


GREECE, 

Capo d'Istrias, the late President of 
Greece, was assassinated at Napoli, on 
the 9tb of Oct. as he was going, accord- 
ing to custom, to attend the service at 
the Church, by two men who were at 
the door, one of whom fired a pistol at 
his bead, and the other stabbed him in 
the body with a Turkish dagger. He 
fell dead upon the place. One of the 
assassins was killed on the spot by the 
guards ; the younger fled for protection 
to the house of the French Consul, who 
afterwards delivered him up to the au- 
thorities. A Provistonal Government 
has been establisued, at the head of 
which is the brother of Capo d’Istrias. 


WEST INDIES. 


Particulars have been received of the 
discovery of a conspiracy among the 
negroes of Tortola. The object of the 
conspirators was to obtain their liberty, 
and become masters of the soil; and for 
its better accomplishment, to put all the 
whites to death, and burn their principal 
habitations, and all the public buildings. 
On the night of the 4th of Sept. the 
work of destruction was to commence, 
After having got rid of their white 
rulers, the negroes were to have esta 
blished a republic, and all communica- 
tion with the island was to be prohibited 
for a sufficient length of time. Finan- 
cial arrangements had been made for 
the first year of their political exist- 
ence. No sugar estate on the island 
was to be dismantled, and the ripening 
crops were to have been taken great care 
of. Information was obtained of all 
these intended proceedings in conse- 
quence of a quarrel among the conspi- 
rators relative to the distribution of 
some run. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Riots at Bristol—This great commercial 
city has been the theatre of the most dis- 
graceful and diabolical outrages that have 
been perpetrated in this country since the 
riots of London in 1780. The destruction 
of life and property is most lamentable ; and 
Bristol will doubtiess feel the terrible effects 
for some time to come. The mob who per- 
petrated these devastations were the lowest 
of the low,—fellows who knew no distine- 
tion, their hands uplifted against all par- 
ties, —who had no other end in view than to 
gratify their natural thirst for plunder, vio- 
lence, and bloodshed. It appears that Sir 
Charies Wetherell, the Recorder of Bristol, 
having announced it to be his intention to 
arrive in that city on Saturday the 29th Oct. 
last in his judicial capacity, great fears of 
disturbance were entertained, in consequence 
of his conduct on the Reform question be- 
ing regarded by the populace with a feeling 
of perfect abhorrence. At the time appoint- 
ed, dense masses of the lower orders pour- 
ed out from St. Philip’s, Lawford’s Gate, 
&c. to meet the unpopular Recorder, and 
several persons assembled at Totterdown, 
awaiting his approach, At half-past ten his 
arrival was announced ; he was attended by 
4 or 500 special constables, with bludgeons 
or staves. The moment he came within 
sight of the populace, execrations, yells, 
and groans were uttered. Several volleys of 
stones were thrown. This was continued 
all the way to Broad-street. The Recorder 
reached the Guildhall, and proceeded to open 
the Commission; but, from the groans and 
yells, not a word could be heard. After- 
wards Sir Charles proceeded tu the Mansion- 
house, amidst continued groans. Several 
thousand persons were collected round the 
Mansion-house. A slight scuffle ensued be- 
tween the mob and the special constables. 
A general rush was then made by the people 
to the Quay, where they armed themselves 
with bludgeons. They were met on their 
return by the special constables, who com- 
pletely routed them. The crowd, however, 
still increased, and several windows were soon 
broken. At five o'clock the Riot Act was 
read, immediately after which, every window, 
frames and all, in the Mansion-house was 
smashed to pieces. ‘The 14th Dragoons now 
arrived, and saved the Mansion-house from 
destruction, At eight o’clock the crowd 
was still increasing in numbers and fury, and 
the special constables were quite overcome, 
At this critical moment, Sir Charles We- 
therell made his escape in disguise. Spite 
of the troops, the mob continued to in- 
crease, and they cheered the soldiers with 
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great enthusiasm. Things continued thus 
until twelve o’clock at night, about which 
time, a party of rioters proceeded to the 
Council Chamber, the windows of which 
were broken. The cavalry were here order- 
ed to charge, and the people were pursued 
to a considerable distance, several of them 
receiving severe sabre wounds. The mili- 
tary prevented the re-assembling of the po- 
pulace during the night. Ou Sunday morn- 
ing the mob again assembled in Qucen- 
square; but every thing remaiued quiet; 
and it being hoped that the danger had sub- 
sided, the troops withdrew, in order to take 
some refreshment, having been on duty more 
than twenty-four hours. The moment they 
disappeared, the mob recommenced their 
outrages. The upper rooms of the Man- 
sion-house were now entered, and the valu- 
able furniture, &c. was either plundered or 
destroyed in the most wanton manner. The 
cellars were broken open, and a vast quantity 
of wine was carried off, and drunk or des- 
troyed by the mob. People of all ages, and 
of both sexes, were to be seen greedily swal- 
lowing the intoxicating liquors, while the 
ground was strewed with persons in the last 
and most beastly state of intoxication. The 
troops (the 14th Light Dragoons) speedily 
re-appeared; but the mob attacked them 
with a shower of stones and brick- bats, which 
the men were unable to resist, and, no ma- 
gistrate being present to direct their pro- 
ceedings, the commanding officer withdrew 
them, and they were replaced by a body of 
the 3d Dragoon Guards. At about two 
o'clock in the day, a party of the mob went 
to the Bridewell, rescued the prisoners, and 
set the building on fire. About the same time 
a stronger party went to the New Gaol, 
when, having procured hammers from an 
adjoining ship-yard, they broke the various 
locks to pieces, and liberated the criminals, 
to the amount of more than a hundred. 
This done, the building was fired, and the 
conflagration was awful in the extreme. 
The work of destruction here completed, 
the various toll-houses were next consumed 
—after which the Gloucester County Pri- 
son, Lawford’s Gate, the Bishop’s Palace, 
Canons’ Marsh, and the Mansion-house, 
were all set on fire and destroyed! By 
twelve o’clock at night, the whole mass of 
houses, from the Mansion-house to the 
tuiddle avenue of the Square, including the 
Custom-house and all the back-buildings in 
Little King-street, were one immense mass 
of fire. In this manner the mob swept 
away one whole side of the Square, and then 
proceeded to another, commencing with the 
Excise-office at the corner. From hence 
the flames extended to the houses of the 
parallel streets, including many of the prin- 
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eipal wine and spirit stores. Forty-two 
offices, dwelling-houses, and warehouses, 
were completely destroyed, exclusive of pub- 
Tie buildings. The scene throughout was 
appalling in the extreme. Having got en- 
tire possession of the Custom-house, the 
populace drank to excess, and many parts of 
the road near that building were inundated 
with rum, &c. Ten or twelve persons, in a 
state of drunkenness, were burnt in the 
houses and buildings whieh they had them- 
selves set fire to. The whoie city appeared 
to be panic-stricken. On Monday morning, 
the shops remained unopened, and the mili- 
tary were ordered to clear the streets, in do- 
ing which, several dividuals were wounded, 
and some were killed. The military were 
shortly afterwards withdrawn, and the inha- 
bitants, armed with staves, took upon them- 
selves the maintenance of the public peace. 
The number killed and wounded does not 
exceed 100. Of the dead, as far as could 
be ascertained, 6 were burnt, 2 shot, 2 died 
of sword cuts, and two of excessive drinking ; 
—of the wounded, 10 were injured by shots, 
48 by sword cuts, 2 by drinking, and 34 
from other causes. Most of these were re- 
sidents of Bristol or the neighbourhood. 
The number committed is 180, 50 of whom 
are capitally charged with rioting and burn- 
ing. A subscription has been raised for the 
immediate relief of the sufferers by fire, 
many of whom have lost their all. At a 
subsequent meeting, a series of resolutions 
were passed, praying Government to inquire 
into the conduct of the Magistrates and the 
Commanding Officer of the district. 

Partial disturbances have existed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. At Bath, the 
moh made an attempt to prevent the Yeo- 
manry cavalry leaving the city for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the suppression of the 
riots at Bristol. The inn where the captain 
of the corps stayed was almost pulled down. 
—At Worcester, on the 2d Nov., it was 
found necessary to call in the military to 
preserve the public peace, the mob having 
taken advantage of a fire which broke out in 
a back street, to congregate for purposes of 
mischief. Twenty-nine of the rioters were 
apprehended.—On the 7th some rioting 
took place at Coventry. One factory was 
burnt duwn, and the military and special 
constables were called out to suppress the 
disturbances, 

Nov. 2. A Supplement to the London 
Gazette was issued, containing a vigorous 
and impressive Proclamation by his Majesty, 
which recites the illegal excesses committed 
at Bristol, Derby, Nottingham, &c.; and 
announces the Royal determination to pre- 
serve by all lawful means the public peace, 
and to protect the rights and liberties of 
Englishmen. 

Sherlurn Free Grammar School and Hos- 
pital.—A commission, appointed by the High 
Court of Chancery, was lately opened at 
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Sherburn,.county of York, to enquire into 
abuses alleged to have existed for a series of 
years in this fine old institution. It appears 
that the munificent fouuder of this charity, 
Robert Hungate, Esq. in 1619, liberally en- 
dowed it with a large estate for the edcuca- 
tion, clothing, aud maintenance of 24 or- 
phans, and for the free and gratuitous edu- 
cation of the children of the parish, also 
leaving four exhibitions to college, and other 
privileges ; Lut so completely bad the whole 
institution fallen into decay and neglect, 
that a few years ago there was only one boy 
on the foundation, who was employed as a 
common farm servant, and the buildings 
were in a state of great dilapidation. 

Nov. 8. A numerous and very respect- 
able meeting of the landed proprietors and 
other friends of the Southampton and Lon- 
don Railway, residing in Winchester aud 
neighbourhood, took place at the Grand 
Jury Chamber of the County Hall, to hear 
the details of the undertaking, as well as the 
report relative to the levels and the intended 
line of road. Sir Thos. Baring was called 
to thechair. It was stated, that Mr. Giles, 
the engineer to the Company, had already 
examined three lines, in order to ascertain 
the most desirable poiut. The one selected 
appeared to be subject to the fewest objec- 
tions, as it passed chiefly over land of little 
value ; and a series of resolutions, proposed 
by the Rev. Robt. Wright, were unanimously 
agreed to. Upwards of 10,000/. were sub- 
scribed in the room, and the chairman put 
down his name for 50 shares. It is intended 
that the Railroad shall commence at the 
Gloucester Bathing-house, Southampton, 
and pass along Staple Garden till it crosses the 
Whitchurch Road; then, keeping straight 
forward, leaving Hyde-street and the Wore 
thies to the east, it will pass through Michel- 
dever, North Waltham, and so on to Ba- 
singstoke, and thence through Hartley Row, 
Frimsley, Walton-on-'i hames, and Kingston, 
to London.—The following day, a numerous 
and respectable meeting was held in the Towa 
Hall, in Basingstoke, to receive a deputa- 
tion from the Directors of the Railway Com- 
pany. The resolutions which were passed 
at Winchester, were approved of and adopt- 
ed, and a subscription of 40,0001, was raised 
in the room. Universal approbation in the 
county of Hants stamps the character of 
this great national and local work. 

The roof of the church or chapel of 
Cloughion, near Scarborough, has lately 
fallen in, and the remaining portion appears 
in snch a ruinous state, that it is thought it 
will be found necessary to build a new place 
of worship there. The fall of the roof has 
effected a disclosure respecting the archi- 
tecture of this small church. Three full 
Norman pillars, and one semi-pillar, with 
large square capitals, have supported four 
circular arches on the north side of the 
nave; from which we may reasonably infer 
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that. the dimensions of this sacred edifice 
have been at some period greater than they 
are at present. A square locker is also dis- 
closed on the south side of the nave. 


ane? “ears 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Political Unions.—Some vf the London 
Journals have been lately recommending to 
the middle and working classes the estab- 
lishment of Political Unions, and the forma- 
tion of a Conservative or National Guard, 
like. that of France.—Great alarm was ex- 
cited in the metropolis by the avnounce- 
ment of a political meeting, to be held on 
Monday, Nov. 7th, at White Conduit Fields, 
to petition for annual Parliaments, universal 
suffrage, and vote by ballot. The persons 
by whom it was summoned advised the po- 
pulace to bring clul's with them, in order to 
keep the police civil. Government sent cir- 
culars to the different parishes, inviting the 
respectable part of the community to come 
forward as special constables, to prevent 
any attempt at violating the peace, which 
was complied with. Though the intended 
meeting was put off, in consequence of an 
interview between its projectors and the 
Home Secretary, wherein the latter desig- 
nated the intended resolutions as seditious, 
if not treasonable, a considerable number of 
vagabonds assembled in the neighbourhood ; 
but the extensive preparations made for se- 
curing the public peace prevented any dis- 
astrous consequences.—On the 10th Nov. 
the first general meeting of the Grand Cen- 
tral National Political Union, which had 
been formed on the 31st of Oct., took place 
at the Crown and Anchor, Sir F. Burdett in 
the chair. The first resolution appointed a 
council of seventy-two, half of ** the work- 
ing classes,” and half of the middle and 
upper classer, ‘to support the Reform Bill 
as part payment of the people's rights.” — 
On the 22d Nov. the Government issued a 
proclamation against organized associations, 
which concludes by declaring them ‘to be 
unconstitutional and illegal, and earnestly 
warning and enjoining all our subjects to 
abstain from entering into such unauthorized 
combinations, whereby they may draw upon 
themselves the penalties attending a viola- 
tion of the laws, and the peace and security 
of our dominions may be endangered.” In 
consequence of this proclamation the Politi- 
cal Union of Birmingham has relinquished 
its proposed system of officers ; Tythingmen, 
of ten ; Constables, of 160 ; Marshalmen, of 
1000; and Aldermen, of districts. 

Burking.—It is horrible to reflect that 
the system of Burking, as it is now called, 
seems to have prevailed in the Metropolis to 
an unknown extent ; and we apprehend that 
nothing short of legislative interference, for 
the supply of anatomical subjects (as sug- 
gested in our last Number), will effectually 
prevent this horrible crime. Two persons, 
of the names of Edw. and Eliza Cock, re- 
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siding in Goodman’s-Yard, Minories, have 
been fully committed from Lambeth-street, 
charged, on the testimony of their own son, 
twelve years old, and other evidence, with 
having Burked an old woman of the name of 
Elizabeth Welsh, 84 years ofage. The 19th 
of August last, the day on which she had 
taken up her residence with them, after 
having partaken of some coffee for supper, 
she hecame drowsy, and fell asleep, when 
the female prisoner strangled her. The 
body, it was stated, was then concealed in 
the cellar, aud the following night conveyed 
by the woman ina sack, and sold at one of the 
hospitals.—An Italian boy, about 14 years 
of age, who used to go about the streets 
of London, with a tortoise, has also been 
put to death, for the purpose of heing sold 
to the surgeons for dissection. On the 5th 
of Nov. four fellows, named James May, Mi- 
chael Shields, Thomas Williams, and John 
Bishop, were brought up to Bow-street, 
charged with having offered the body for sale 
at the surgical department of King’sCollege. 
The body looked too fresh for a disinterred 
subject. The upper part of the breast-bone 
had the appearance as if it had been driven 
in, and there was a wound on the left temple 
about an inch in length. Suspicion being 
excited, the police were sent for, and the 
prisoners were secured after a desperate re- 
sistance. The account they gave of the 
way in which they became possessed of the 
body proved to be wholly false. During the 
inquest holden on the body, Mr. Thomas 
said, that since the deceased had been 
brought to the station-house, he had had 
no less than eight applications to see the 
body, by parents who had, withia a very 
short space of time, lost their sons, who 
were generally described as boys about the 
age of thirteen or fourteen. The parents 
could in no way account for their absence. 
After a lengthened examination at Bow- 
street office, the prisoners were committed 
for trial. 

New Churches and Chapels.—The Com- 
missioners appointed to superintend the ar- 
raugements consequent on the building of 
new Churches and Chapels, in their last 
Report state, that since the commencement 
of their labours 168 Churches and Chapels 
have heen completed, whereby provision has 
been made for the accommodation of 231,367 
persons, including 128,082 free seats, to be 
appropriated to the use of the poor. In 
addition to these, 27 Churches and Chapels 
are now building; plans for 16 others have 
been approved of; grants in aid of building 
places of worship have been proposed to be 
given to 14 places; facilities have been 
afforded to six parishes for the attainment 
of additional burying-grounds, and to eight 
parishes for sites whereon to build new 
Churches and Chapels. 

Buckingham House.—The report of the 
Committee gives the following aecount and 
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estimate of the cost of this expensive edi- 
fice : 
Money actually paid for build- 

ings 8.C...-.cororecscecses'e +0.2.500,741 0 0 
Due for work completed. ...... 54,964 8 9 
Due for work in progress ...... 42,177 0 0 
Required to finish works in 





PFOZTOSS.....eseecereceeeeseeeee 15,414 0 0 
Total cost of the palace, if 
completed according to its p 613,296 8 9 


present plan . .........seseee 
To complete the palace accord- 
ing to Mr. Nash’s intention, 
exclusive of ornamental paint- 
ing (25,0001.}, gilding 
(23,005/.), and finishing the 
conservatories & court- yards 
(4,6001.), will require......... 81,177 0 0 
Grand Total...£644,473 8 9 


St. Dunstan’s New Church, Fleet-street.— 
The new Church now building in Fleet- 
street, partly at the expense of the parish of 
St. Dunstan, and partly by a gratuity from 
the Corporation of London, is advancing 
rapidly to a state of completion. In taking 
down the old Church, the remains of many 
thousand individuals were unavoidably re- 
moved ; to be deposited in the new vaults as 
soon as they are completed. Among the 
remains of mortality thus dealt with, some 
singular phenomena presented themselves. 
The body of a man was found, without a 
coffin (which time had destroyed), to all 
appearance as perfect as if it had recently 
been buried. One of the workmen took up 
the corpse and placed it against a wall, 
when it was discovered that the flesh had 
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wholly disappeared, but the skin was quite 
perfect, forming a hard case, apparently as 
strong as leather, from which it may be 
presumed that some process of embalming 
had been, resorted to, and successfully, as 
far as the skin was affected. Another body 
was also discovered, without a coffin, in a 
perfect state, but having the appearance and 
consistency of putty. On the workmen 
lifting up the body, a quantity of quicksilver 
ran out of it, about two ounces of which 
were collected, and is now preserved. This 
probably had been injected into the blood- 
vessels, either for some anatomical purpose, 
or in some process of embalming. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane, 

Nov. 14.—A _ new interlude called the 
Days of Athens was brought forward. The 
scenes and dresses were very splendid aud 
picturesque; but the exhibition was coolly 
received; and only repeated on the follow- 
ing night. 





Covent Garpen. 

Oct. 29.—A new drama, in two acts, from 
the pen of Mr. Planché, entitled The Army 
of the North, or the Spaniard’s Secret, was 
produced. The scenery was good, and the 
performance was received without opposi- 
tion, though it excited no enthusiasm. 

Nov. 17.—A farce, from the pen of Mr. 
Kenny, called the Jrish Ambassador, was in- 
troduced. It is evidently intended to sati- 
size the intricacies of political diplomacy ; 
and wat tolerably well received. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c 


GazetrTe Promotions. 


Oct. 24. Alex. Donovan, of Framfield 
Park, Sussex, Esq. to be a Gentleman of his 
Majesty’s Privy Chamber. 

Oct. 28. 25th Foot, Lieut -Gen. Sir F. 
Campbell, to be Col. 80th Foot, Major- 
Gen. Wallace to be Col Brevet Col, Sir 
S. R. Chapman, to have rank of Major-Gen. 
at Bermuda only. 

Oct. 28. Cha. Hayne, of Fuge, co. De- 
von, esq. to use the surname of Hayne, in 
addition to and after that of Seale; in com- 
pliance with the will of his great uncle, 
Charles Hayne, of Lupton and Fuge, esq. 

Oct.29. Royal Art. Brevet Major Ar- 
thur Hunt, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Oct. 29. The Rev. Ch. Mytton, of Thor- 
nycroft, co. Chester, to use the surname, 
and also bear the arms of Thornycroft. 

Oct. 31. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, of Glenbervie, co. Kincardine, Bart. 
in memory of his late maternal uncle, Sir 
Alex. Douglas, to take the surname and bear 
the arms of Deuglas of Glenbervie. 








Nov. 1. Sir Wathen Waller, Bart. G.C.H. 
Extra Groom of his Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

Nov. 7. Earl Howe to be Lieut.-Col. of 
the Leicestershire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Nov. 9. Rev. Geo. Sharland, of Cruwys 
Morchardhouse, Devon, to use the surname 
and bear the arms of Cruwys. 

Nov. 11. 27th Foot, Capt. W. Maclean to 
be Major.——Unattached, Major J. Geddes, 
27th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Nov. 15. Ralph Bigland, Esq. to be Gar- 
ter Principal Kiag of Arms, vice Sir George 
Nayler, dec. Wim. Woods, Esq. to be 
Clarenceux King of Arms, and Principal He- 
rald of the South-east and West parts of 
England. Geo.-Harrison Rogers-Harri- 
son, to be Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms. 

Nov. 21. James Hudson, Esq. to he Re- 
sident Gentleman Usher to her Majesty. 

Naval Appointments.—Capt. P. Rainier, 
C.B. to the Britannia, 120 , Capt. Colby, to 
the Thunderer, 84; Capt. Thos. Brown, to 
the Talavera 74 ; Capt. Polkinghorne, to the 
Isis 50; Capt. J. Hillyar, C. B. to the Cale- 
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donia 120; Capt. D. H. Mackay, to the Re- 


venge 76. 
Memters returned to serve in Parliament, 
Camlridge (co.)—R, G. Townley, esq. 
Liverpool—Lord Viscount Sandon. 
Tavistock—Lieut.-Col. F. Russell. 








EcciestasTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. Hughes, Preb. in Becon Col. Ch. 
Rev. J. Morton, Preb. in Lincoln Cath. 
Rev. H. J. Bowden, Chilton P. C. Somerset. 
Rev. W. Bowen, Hay V. Brecon. 
Rev. W. G. Bricknell, Hartley Wintney V. 
Hants. 
Rev. J. A. G. Colpoys, Droxford R. Hants. 
Rev. J. J. Cory, Orton V. co. Leicester. 
Rev. W. M. Dudley, St. James P. C. Poole. 
Rev. T. Edmonds, Ashley R. co. Cambridge. 
Rev. C. Harbin, Wheathil! R. co. Glouc. 
Rev. J. W. Hatherell, Eastington R. co. 
Gloucester. 
Rev. W. Jones, Lingen P. C. co. Hereford. 
Rev. E. R. Mantel!, Louth V. co. Linco!n. 
Rev. C. Maybery, Penderin R. co. Brecon. 
Rev. J. Morton, Holbeach V. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. J. A. Partridge, Wretham R. Norfolk. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 20. At the Manor House, Potterne, 
Wilts, the wife of Major Olivier, a son. 
20. At the Vicarage, Meiford, Montgome- 
ryshire, the wife of the Rev. Rowland Wil- 
liams, a dau. 23. At Maidstone, the 
Hon. Lady Noel Hill, a dau, 2.At 
Cleve Dale, near Bristol, the wife of Col. 
Sealy, E.1.C. a son. 27. The wife of 
R. King Meade King, esq. a son and heir. 
—2 . At Trowbridge, the wife of Cupt. 
Hubert Gould, a son. 31. At Notting- 
ton, near Weymouth, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Steward, a son. 

Lately. At Bickleigh, the wife of the Rev. 
R. Luney, a son. At Withiel Rectory, 
the wife of the Rev. F. Vyvyan, a dau. 
At Devonport, the wife of Capt. Cole, 85th 
Light Infantry, a son. At the Duke of 
Beaufort’s, Grosvenor-square, Lady Geor- 
gina Ryder, a dau. At the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Evatt, 
a daughter. 

Nov. 6. The wife of Capt. Lucas, a dau. 
——10. At Radway, Warwickshire, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. F. S. Miller, C. B. a son. 





























MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 4. At Churchtown, Lancashire, H. 
Hall Joy, esq. of Hartham Park, Wilts, to 
Mary Charlotte, only child of James Green- 
aigh, esq. of Myerscough-hall, Lancashire. 
5. At Weymouth, Philip Richard- 
son, esq. to Georgiana, third daughter of the 
late J. Ford, of Finhaven-castle, Forfar- 
shire, esq. At Aldingbourne, Sussex, 
J. W. Buller, esq. of Downes, M.P. to 
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Rev. W. J. Philpotts, Lezant V. Cornwall. 
Rev. E. J. Phipps, St. John’s R. Devizes. 
Rev. T. A. Powys, Sawtry St. Andrew’s R. 
Rev. R. Rabett, Thornton V. co. Leicester. 
Rev. D. G. Stacy, Hornchurch V. Essex. 
Rev. C. S. Stewart, Aberdolgie Ch. co. Perth. 
Rev. Mr. Thelwall, Oving V. Bucks. 

Rev. E. Thomas, Llancarvon V. Glamorgan. 
Rev. M. Thompson, Brightwell R. Berks. 


. Rev. T. Wynn, Colwall R. co. Hereford. 


Cuapwains. 
Rev. J. F. Churton, to Earl of Portmore. 
Rev. G, M. Cooper, to Earl of Burlington. 
Hon. and Rev. R. Eden, to the King. 
Rev. T. Moore, to the Duke of Sussex. 
Rev. H. P. Jones, to Lord Segrave. 
Rev. J. Williams, to Lord Dinorben. 





Civit PrererMENTs. 

Sir John Key, to be the second time Lord 
Mayor of London, having been three times 
elected by the Liverymen. 

Clinton James Fynes Clinton, Esq. to be 
Recorder of Newark. 

Henry Cockburn, esq. (the Solicitor-Gen.) 
to be Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 


Charlotte Juliana Jane, third dau. of the 
late Lord Henry Howard, and niece to the 
Duke of Norfolk. At Rodmarton, the 
Rev. John Havgarth, Rector of Upham, 
Hants, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, Rector of Rodmarton, 
6. At Isieworth, the Rev. G. ‘Thompson, 
to Mary Anne, second dau. of Capt. J. L. 
White, of Richmoud, Surrey. At St. 
Mary’s, R. North Collie Hamilton, esq. eld- 
est son of Sir Fred. Hamilton, Bart. to Con- 
stance, dau. of Gen. Sir Geo. Anson, M P. 
At Southampton, Samuel Le Feuvre, 
esq. to Anna Maria, second dau. of the Hon. 
B. P. Le Blaquiere. 11. At Wake- 
field, the Rev. E. C. Tyson, of Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex, to Martha, dau. of the 
late Edward Ridsdale, esq. At Dar- 
lington, the Rev. H. J. Duncombe, Rec- 
tor of Sigston, co. York, to Georgiana, dau. 
of J. D. Neshain, esq. of Blackwell, co. 
Durham 12. At Galway, J. Gunning 
Pluokett, esq. of Cloone, cousin to the Duke 
of Argyle, to Jane, third dau. of the late 
F. Kelly, esq. of Liss Kelly, and niece to 
the late John Baron Clanmorris. 13. At 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Capt. R. Blunt, 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Blunt, to Mary, only 
dau. of the late J. Clay, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-place. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Rev. J. Hawley, brother of the 
Jate Sir H. Hawley, to Henrietta Marga- 
retta, dau. of the late Peter Pegus, esq. 
At Kautsford, the Rev. J. Hordern, Vicar of 
Rostherne, Cheshire, to Miss Maria Frances 
Cotton, dau. of H. Calveley Cotton, esq. 
At Swine, G. H. Thompson, esq. of Lock- 
ington, to Miss Maister, eldest dau. of Col. 
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Maister, of Wood-Hall, in Holderness. 
At the residence of Mrs. Drewe, Exeter, 
Wa. Miles, esq. of 2d life guards, to Dero- 
thea Rose, dau. of the late J. Rose Drewe, 
esq. of the Grange, Devon. 15. At 
Heighington, Durham, M. Fallon, esq., a 
counsellor at the Ivish bar, to Miss F. H. 
Kelly, the celebrated actress. At Ches- 
hunt, John Morton, esq. of Grove House, 
to Hannah, second dau. of the Rev..J. Bar- 
rett, Theobalds, Herts. At Loughton, 
Essex, Gen. Grosvenor, to Anna, dau. of 
the late G. Wilbraham, of Delamere-house, 
Cheshire, esq. 16. At Huntingdon, 
Hugh Morton, M.D. of Newark, to Maria, 
dau. of W. Herbert, esq. of Huntingdon. 
17. At Paris, George Dering, esq of 
Barham Court, Kent, to Louisa Grace, dau. 
of the late W. P. Hamond, ‘esq. of Haling 
Park, Surrey. i8. C.L. Crafer, esq. to 
Margaret Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Griffiths, Vicar of St. Margaret next Ro- 
chester. 4t Great Bursted, S. Bazal- 
gette, esy, to Maria, only dau. of the Rev. 
J.S. Hand, Rector of Dunton, Essex. 
At Romsey, the Rev. H. Fox Atherley, of 
Stoodley, Devon, to Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late Gilbert Heathcote, esq. Capt. R.N. 
——At Sandbach, Cheshire, the Rev. H. 
Spencer Markham, of Clifton Rectory, 
Notts, to Sophia Charlotte, dau. of the late 
Sir J. L. Kaye, Bart. of Denby Grange, 
Yorkshire. At North Cray, Kent, T. 
H. Usborne, esq. of Gilwell-house, co. Cam- 
bridge, to Emma, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Starling Benson, esq. of North Cray-place. 
— 19. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
Peter M‘Quhae, esq. Capt. R.N. to Caro- 
ine, widow of the late S. Bloss Topping, 
esq. Harleston, Norfolk. At Langton, 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. of Stichel-house, 
Roxburghshire, to Lady Eliz. - Maitland 
Camphell, eldest dau. of the Marquis of 
Breadalbane. At Ashbourn, H. Corles 
Bingham, esq. of Wartenby, Leicestershire, 
to Fanny, dau. of the Rev. Paul Belcher. 
— At Nettlebed, co. Oxford, the Rev. W. 
T. Hopkins, Rector of Nuffield, to Jane, 
only dau. of Thos. Toovey, esq. of Joyce 
Grove. At Devizes, J. Powell, esq. of 
Bucklersbury, London, to Lydia-Charlotte, 
third dau. of W. Williams, M. D. 20. 
At All Souls, Mary-la-bone, Adam Ashew, 
of Redheugh, Durham, esq. to Eliz. 6th 
dau. of the late Sir R. Rycroft, Bart. of 
Everlands, Kent. 22. At Oxford, A. 
Armstroug, esq. Surgeon to the Forces, to 
Joanna, eldest dau. of late Henry-Edward 
Hitchings, esq. and granddau. of late Sir 
Edw. Hitchings. At Kencott, co, Ox- 
ford, S. T, Paitridge, esq. M. D. of Bar- 
badoes, to Fanny, dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Moore, of Langford, Berks. 24. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Rev. Fred. Ba- 
ring, son of Alex. Baring, esq. to Frederica- 
Mary-Catherine, third dau. of the late J. 
Ashton, esq. of the Grange, co. Chester. 
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——At Denston, Suffolk, Capt. Pigott, of 
the Royal Horse Guards, eldest son of Sir 
G. Pigott, Bart. to Georgiana-Ann, youngest 
dau. of Wm. Brummell, esq. of Wivenhoe. 
25. At Torquay, the Hon. Chas, Tre- 
fusis, brother of Lord Clirton, to the Lady 
Elizabeth-Georgiana Kerr, daughter of the 
late Marquess of Lothian. At Bramp- 
ford Speke, Capt. Peirce, 3d Drag. Guards, 
to Eliza, relict of the late J. Highatt, esq. 
At Brixton, Joseph Curling, esq. of 
Herne-bill, to Charlotte Holbert, dau. of 
the late Capt. J. Wilson, of Denmark-hill. 
At Hampstead, S. May, esq. of Bryns- 
worthy-house, North Devon, to Sarah, dau, 
of D. Willoughby, esq. 26. At Bath, 
Edw. Horlock Mortimer, esq..of Studley, 
Wilts, to Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Col. Williams, and niece of the late Gen. 
Sir .T. Picton. 7. At Downton, W. 
Temple, esq. of Bishopstrow, Wilts, to Fan- 
ny, third dau. of the late Rev. T. Stonhouse 
Vigor, of Clifton. At Hackney, Fran- 
eis Fletcher, esq. to Marriott, youngest dau. 
of Juhn Martineau, esq. of Stamford-hill. 
At Shillinglee-park, Sussex, the seat 
of the Earl of Winterton, Wm. Linton, 
esq. of London, to Julia-Adelina, only dau. 
of the Rev. T. Swettenham, of Swetten- 
ham, and niece to the Countess of Winter- 
ton. 9. At Liverpool, Henry Roscoe, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, youngest son of the 
late William Roscoe, esq. to Maria, second 
dau. of T. Fletcher, esq. of Liverpool. 
At Ramsgate, Wm.-Fred. Gostling, esq. 
of Sussex-place, Regeut’s-park, to Annie- 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Major J. H. Campbell. 
Lately. At Clontarf, the Rev. Wal- 
ter Bishop Mant, eldest son of the Bishop 
of Down and Connor, to Marianne, eldest 
dau.. of the Hon. Hans Blackwood, and 
niece to Lord Dufferin, At Kiddermin- 
ster, the Rev. R. Tomes, Vicar of Cough- 
ton, to Sarah, dau. of Thos. Perry, esq. 
Nov. 1. At Hackney, Geo. Gascoyen, 
esq. Of Stanwick, Northamptonshire, to 
Frances Trenham, eld. dau. of the Rev. Edw. 
Irise. At Iffly, near Oxford, Rev. H. 
Salmon, Rector of Swarvaton, Hants, to 
Emily-Charlotte, dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Nowell, 3. At Rugby, Richard Twining, 
jun. esq. of the Strand, to Frances-Emily, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Sam. Springfellow 
Radcliffe, of Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire. 
5. At Clifton, co. Glouc. R. W. Elton, 
esq. E.1.C, 16th ‘Reg. N.I. nephew of the 
late Adm. Sir Wm. Young, to Ashley, 
eldest dau. of H. Evans Holder, esq. M.D. 
deceased. 8. At Langford, Wilts, Da- 
vid Halhet, esq. to Mary, second dau. of 
Rich. Webb, esq. of Melchit-park. Ac 
Brighton, Commander H. T. Austin, R, N. 
to Ann-Eliza, widow of the late Rev Jd. 
Rawlinson. At Tenterden, Kent, W. J. 
Dixon, esq. of Summer-hill, to Eliza, dau. 
of the late Rev. T. Roberts, of Tottenham. 
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OBITUARY. 
—-?o-- 


Lorp LE DEsPeNcER. 

Oct. 1. In London, aged 64, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Stapleton, Lord le 
Despencer (by writ 1264), and a Baro- 
net (1787). 

The family of Stapleton were settled 
in Treland until Sir William Stapleton, 
who was Governor of the Leeward 
{slands, and was created a Baronet in 
1679, left bis descendants considerable 
estates in the island of Nevis. His grand- 
son Sir William, the 4th Baronet, return- 
ing to England, acquired by marriage, 
the estate of Rotherfield Greys in Ox- 
fordshire, and fur some time sat in Par- 
liament for that county. It was from 
his marriage also that the family derived 
its claim to the barony of Despencer. 

The Baron now deceased was the 
grandson of Sir William, and was born 
Nov. 10, 1766, the eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Stapleton, the fifth Baronet, by 
Mary, daughter of Henry Fane, of 
Wormesley in Oxfordshire, esq. brother 
to Thomas eighth Earl of Westmoreland. 
At the age of fourteen he succeeded his 
father in the Baronetcy, Nov. 1, 1781; 
and shortly after arriving at full age, 
became entitled to the Barony of le 
Despencer. 

This very ancient title, which is only 
preceded in point of antiquity by that 
of de Ros, having passed through fe- 
male heirs to the families of Nevill and 
Fane, had remained for a century and a 
half vested in the latter name, and 
merged in the Earldom of Westmore- 
land, until the death of Jobn the seventh 
Earl without issue, in 1762. It then fell 
intu abeyance between the heirs of his 
sisters, Mary wife of Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, Bart. and Catherine, who mar- 
ried William Paul, esq. but in the fol- 
lowing year, 1763, the Crown termi- 
nated the abeyance in favour of Sir 
Francis Dashwood, the son of the elder 
sister. He died without issue in 1781, 
when the Barony again fell into abey- 
ance between his sister Rachael the 
widow of Sir Robert Austen, Bart. and 
the heir of Lady Catherine Paul before 
mentioned. Lady Austen’s death, May 
18, 1788, terminated this abeyance ; 
when the re-united title to the Barony 
devolved entire on Sir Thomas Staple- 
ton, his grandmother having been Ca- 
therine Paul, the only daughter and 
heiress of the said Lady Catherine. 

His Lordship always led a private life, 
steering clear of all political divisions. 

Gent. Mac. November, 1831. 
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He married Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Samuel Eliot, of Antigua, esq., and 
had four sons and six daughters: 1. the 
Hon. Thomas Stapleton, who died June 
1, 1829 (see our vol. xcix. i. 572), leav- 
ing by Maria, daughter of Henry Bankes, 
esq. (who died in 1823) an only surviv- 
ing cbild, the Right Hon. Mary-Frances- 
Elizabeth, now Baroness le Despencer, 
born in 1822; 2. the Hon, Elizabeth- 
Mary, who died Dec. 20, 1823, aged 30; 
3. the Right Hon. Maria-Frances-Cathe- 
rine, Countess of Roden; she was mar- 
ried in 1813 to Robert the third and pre- 
sent Earl of Roden, K.P., and has seve- 
ral children ; 4. the Hon. Emma, mar- 
ried in 1825 to Charles Brodrick, esq., 
eldest son of the late Archbishop of 
Cashel, and nephew to Viscount Midle- 
ton, and has issue; 5. the Hon. William 
Stapleton, who died at Barrackpore in 
India, where he was aid-de-camp to 
Lord Combermere, the commander-in- 
chief, Sept. 20, 1826, aged 28; 6. the 
Hon. Emily, married in 1817 to Col. the 
Hon. Hercules-Robert Pakenbam, C. B., 
brother to the Earl of Longford, K. P., 
and bas several children; 7. the Hon.and 
Rev. Miles-Jobn Stapleton, Rector of 
Mereworth, Kent, who died June 11, 
1830 (see our last volume, part i. p. 
650), leaving four daughters; 8. the 
Hon. Frances; 9. the Hon. Anna-The- 
resa-Esther, married May 17, 1828, to 
Henry Maxwell, esq. nephew to Lord 
Farnbam ; and 10. the Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis-Jervis Stapleton, who (provided his 
elder brother the clergyman died with- 
out male issue, which we believe was the 
case,) has succeeded to the title of Ba- 
ronet: he was born in 1807, and mar- 
ried, May 17, 1830, Margaret, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Airey, K.G.H. 





Kt. Hon. Jonn Carcrart. 

Sept. 11. In Whitehall-place, aged 65, 
the Right Hon. Jobn Calcraft, Knight in 
Parliament for the county of Dorset. 

He was the son and heir of John Cal- 
craft, esq. an eminent army agent, who 
accumulated a great fortune, and be- 
came proprietor of large estates in Dor- 
setshire. He died in 1772, being then 
M.P. for Rochester. 

The late Mr. Calcraft was first re- 
turned to Parliament in 1796 for the bo- 
rough of Wareham, in which he pos- 
sessed considerable property; and was 
re-chosen in 1802. He generally voted 
with the Opposition; but for a time at- 
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tached himself more particularly to the 
interests of the Prince of Wales; and in 
March 1803 was the mover fur a Select 
Committee to inquire into the extent of 
his Royal Highness’s embarrassments, 
with a view to his resuming the splen- 
dour and dignity attached to his exalted 
station. The motion was supported by 
139 votes; but rejected by a majority of 
45. 

On the formation of the Grenville Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Caleraft was appointed 
Clerk of the Ordnance, Feb. 15, 1806 ; 
and during the year that be continued 
in that office, he was considered to have 
rendered himself completely acquainted 
with the details of the British army. 

In the same year he was returned to 
Parliament fur Rochester, where he was 
re-elected in 1807 and 1812. In the 
debate on the Corn Bill in 1815, Mr. 
Calcraft moved that inportation should 
be permitted when the price exceeded 
72s. per quarter; but the motion was 
lost, and the importation permitted only 
when the price should exceed 4/. In the 
same year he endeavoured to procure a 
reduction of the army and garrisons ; 
but without success. 

In 1818 Mr. Calcraft lost his election 
for Rochester ; and from that time un- 
tilthe present year he sat for the bo- 
rough of Warebam. In June 1828 he 
accepted the office of Paymaster of the 
Forces, and was sworn of the Privy 
Council. He retired from office with the 
other members of the Wellington admi- 
nistration, with whose views he ap- 
peared to coincide until the great debate 
on the Reform Bill on the 22d of last 
March, when, to the astonishment of 
all his acquaintance, be voted with the 
301, which formed the majority of one 
by which that measure first passed a 
second reading. On the credit of this 
vote, Mr. Calcraft became the Reform 
candidate for Dorsetshire, in opposition 
to the venerable Mr. Bankes ; and such 
was the spirit then prevalent in that 
once Tory county, that, after a severe 
contest, he was successful. 

It has been said that his reception af- 
ter this triumph, from his former friends 
in the House of Commons, was so point- 
edly cool as to bave materially affected 
his health and spirits. Certain it is that, 
for the last three or four months of his 
life, he was observed to have been re- 
markably low and dejected, and to such 
a height had this mental disease ad- 
vanced on the 11th of September last, 
that on the afternoon of that day, whilst 
his youngest daughter (the only member 
of his family in town), was absent at 
church, he terminated his existence by 
cutting bis throat. A coroner’s inquest 
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returned as their verdict, “‘ Temporary 
mental derangement.” 

Mr. Caleraft married, March 5, 1790, 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir Thomas- 
Pym Hales, the fourth Baronet, of 
Beaksbourne in Kent ; and by that lady, 
who died in 1817, bas left two sons and 
three daughters: 1. John-Hales Cal- 
craft, esq. who married in 1828 the 
Right Hon. Lady Caroline-Catherine 
Montagu, daughter of the Duke of Man- 
chester; 2. Granby, a Captain in the 
army; 3. Mary-Elizabeth, married in 
1812 to Sir John Burke, Bart. M.P. for 
the county of Galway; 4.a daughter; 
and 5. Arabella, both unmarried, 

His remains were interred, Sept. 17, 
in the chancel vault of St. James's, Pic- 
cadilly, where two of his children have 
been buried; and were attended to the 
tomb by his two sons and son-in-law. 

J. H. Nortu, Eso. M.P. 

Sept. 29. At the house of bis wife’s 
sister the Countess de Salis, in Carlton 
Gardens, after a very few days’ illness, 
aged 42, John Henry North, Esq. Judge 
of the Court of Admiralty in Ireland, 
and M. P. for Drogheda, 

Mr. North’s father was a military offi- 
cer, who died while his son was still an 
infant. The education of the orphan 
was, however, tenderly conducted by his 
mother’s brother, the Rev. Mr. Goulds- 
bury,a wealthy andexemplary clergyman, 
who died during the present year at an 
advanced age. Mr. North was a member 
of Trinity college, Dublin, and obtained 
the first distinctions in that University ; 
no one, indeed, for a century, had a col- 
legiate reputation higher than be en- 
joyed. He was called to the bar at an 
unusually early period, in 1810, and 
stood in high estimation as an eloquent 
pleader. 

He was brought into Parliament in 
1825. (as a member for Milbourne Port), 
under the auspices of Mr. Canning, of 
whose policy he was an ardent sup- 
porter. He was first elected for Drog- 
heda at the general election in 1830; 
and was appointed Judge of the Irish 
Admiralty Court by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, on the removal of Sir Jonah 
Barrington. 

Short and frequently interrupted by 
professional calls as his parliamentary ca- 
reer has been, he was still enough before 
the public during the last year, to give 
proof of what his splendid talents might 
have effected had he been longer spared. 

From whatever cause, the administra- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington was not 
favourable to the display of the powers of 
the subordinate supporters of the admi- 
nistration. Mr. Croker, now the facile 
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princeps of that administration's patty in 
Parliament, though known as an ele- 
gant poet, an accomplished critic, and 
a most able and diligent secretary, was 
seatcely heard in the House of Com- 
mons; the years 1829 and 1830, there- 
fore, gave Mr. North few opportunities 
to distinguish himself. The last year, 
however, brought his talents into play, 
and gave to every lover of his country, in 
the evidence of their power, full cause to 
grieve that they have been so eafly lost. 

His oratory was copious, brilliant, and, 
best of all, correct; his speeches resem- 
bled high-wrought academic effusions, 
stately, orderly, and chaste; with little 
of that ardour and impetuosity of pas- 
sion characteristic of the Irish school. 
His intellect was singularly sound and 
clear ; vigorous, cautious, and eompre- 
hensive. The power of attention was 
under his absolute control ; and what- 
ever was capable of demonstration, was 
within his grasp. 

Great as these talents were, they were 
yet far less prized by the friends of this 
lamented gentleman than his private 
virtues. Amiable in all the relations of 
life, as relative, master, friend, husband, 
Mr. North was, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, a sincere and zealous Christian, for 
rarely are these virtues found separated 
from that character. Mr. North mar- 
ried at Dublin, Dec. 2, 1818, Dorothea, 
youngest daughter of the Right Rev. 
William Foster, Lord Bishop of Clog- 
her, sister to the Hon. John Leslie Fos- 
ter, Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
and cousin to Lord Viscount Ferrard. 
This lady survives him, we believe with- 
out children. 





Gen. THE Hon. CHARLES Fitzroy. 

Oct. 18. In Harley-street, in his 70th 
year, the Hon. Charles Fitzroy, a Gene- 
ral in the army, Colonel of the 25th 
foot; uncle to Lord Southampton. 

He was born Sept. 5, 1762, the second 
son of Charles the first Lord Southamp- 
ton, by Anne, daughter and coheiress of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Warren, K.B. 
At the age of seventeen he entered the 
army as Cornet in the 11th dragoons. 
In 1782 he was appointed Aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Richard Whyte in Jersey, and 
Lieutenant.in a newly-raised corps; in 
March, 1783, Captain-Lieutenant in the 
96th foot; but at the peace in that year 
he was placed on half-pay. 

In 1787 he was appointed Captain in 
the 6th, and in 1788 Lieut. and Cap- 
tain in the Ist foot guards. He served 
the campaign of 1793 in Flanders, and 
was at the sieges of Valenciennes and 
Dunkirk. He obtained a company in 
his regiment, with the rank of Lieut,- 
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Colonel, in Feb. 1794, and returiied to 
England in the following May. In Jan. 
1797 he received the rank of Colonel. 
In 1799 be commanded the grenadier 
company of the Ist foot guards, in the 
expedition to Holland; he was after- 
wards appointed Aid-de-camp to the 
King, and in 1803 Major-General. He 
served on the staff on the Eastern, and 
in 1804 was removed to the Western 
district. He obtained the Colonelcy of 
the 25th foot in 1805, the rank of Lieut.- 
General in 1810, and that of General in 
1821. 

General Fitzroy married,’ Sept. 21, 
1816, the widow of Clavering Savage, 
esq. but had no family. 

GENERAL LoFtus. 

June 15. In Wimpole-street, aged 
80, General William Loftus, Colonel of 
the second Dragoon Guards, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Tower of Lon- 
don. 

General Loftus was the son of Henry 
Loftus, of Rainbam in Norfolk, Esq. 
formerly a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. He was appointed Cornet of the 
17th Dragoons in 1770, and in 1775 ace 
companied that regiment to North Ame- 
rica. He was present at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, and during the action 
volunteered with a part of the dragoons 
dismounted, as a reinforcement to the 
troops engaged. On this occasion the 
Commandert-in-chief was pleased to give 
him the rank of Lieutenant in North 
America. After the evacuation of Bos- 
ton, he proceeded with his regiment to 
Halifax, and was employed as an Assist- 
ant Engineer in erecting the fort and 
works at Windsor in Nova Scotia. In 
1776 he was actively engaged at the 
battle of Bedford ; at the capture of the 
American Gen. Woodle at Long Island ; 
and at the reduction of New York Islands, 
At the battle of White Plains he led the 
Hessian grenadiers across the river Brun 
into action, and was wounded ; as he was 
again in the lines of Kingsbride, Jan. 18, 
1777. He was in the expedition up the 
Hudson river, to destroy the enemy’s 
magazines ; and actively employed with 
the army in the Jerseys during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

He was appointed Lieutenant of the 
3d Foot Guards in 1777, Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel 1784, and brevet Colo- 
nel 1794. In 1796 he was placed as 
Major-General on the staff of the Eastern 
District ; and in 1797 was removed to 
the Irish staff, and appvinted to the 
command at Cork. In 1798 he com- 
manded a brigade at the battle of Vine- 
gar Hill. In 1800 he was removed to the 
staff in England, where he continued 
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until 1803 ; in 1802 was appointed Co- 
lonel of the 24th light dragoons; and 
in 1803 advanced to the rank of Lieut.- 
General. In 1809 he was again placed 
on the staff; in 1810 was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Tower of Lon- 
don; in 1813 attained the rank of Ge- 
neral; and in 1821 was appointed Culo- 
nel of the 2d dragoon guards. 

General Loftus sat tor many years in 
Parliament, where he frequently spoke 
on military matters. He was first elected 
in 1796 for Yarmouth, through the inte- 
rest of his father-in-law the Marquess 
Townshend. In 1802, 1806, and 1807, 
he was elected for Tamworth; in 1812 
again for Yarmouth, and he represented 
that borough to the dissolution in 1818. 

General Loftus was twice married, and 
had issue by both wives. His first al- 
liance was with Margaret, daughter and 
coheiress of Maccarel King, of Lisson 
Hall, co. Dublin, Esq. by whom he had 
two sons and a daughter: 1. Henry, a 
Colonel in the army and Captain in 


the Coldstream Guards, who died s. p. 


1823 ; 2. William-Francis-Bentinck Lof- 
tus, Lieut.-Colonel in the army, who by 
Margaret-Harriett, daughter of the Rev. 
James Langrishe, Archdeacon of Glande- 
logh, has two sons, William-James and 
Henry, and two daughters, Mary-Harriett- 
Anne and Elizabeth. Mary-Harriett- 
Anne, the Generals daughter, was mar- 
ried in 1810 to ber cousin Henry-Duke 
Loftus, Esq. The General married, se- 
condly, May 7, 1790, Lady Elizabeth 
Townshend, aunt to the present Mar- 
quess Townshend, and sister to the 
Duchess of Leeds, Her Ladyship died 
March 21, 1811; leaving five sons and 
four daughters; 4. George-Colby Loftus, 
of Woolland-house, Dorsetshire ; 5. Rev. 
Arthur Loftus, Rector of Fincham in 
Norfolk; 6. Charles Loftus, an officer 
in the army; 7. Ferrars, in the army ; 
8. Frederick, also a Captain in the army ; 
9. Charlotte, wife of Lord Charles-Vere- 
Ferrars Townshend ; 10. Elizabeth-Geor- 
gina; 11. Anne-Anne-Harriett, died 
1825; and 12. Jane-Percival-Compton 
Loftus. 
Ligut.-Gen. GRANT. 

Sept.28. Iv Upper Wimpole-st. aged 
69, Lieut.-General Malcolm Grant, of 
the East India Company’s service. 

In 1776, at a very early age, this offi- 
cer was appointed a Cadet on the Bom- 
bay establishment, and left England for 
India in Jan. 1777. His first commission 
as Ensign is dated Nov. 20 that year. 
In 1779 he served with a corps opposed 
to the Mahrattas during the war in sup- 
port of Ragonath Rao, and in 1780 ob- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant. In that 
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year and the next, he served at the siege 
of Bassien, and with the Bengal army 
under General Goddard. From 1781 to 
the conelusion of the Mahratta war he 
was employed in the enemy’s districts of 
Bassien, and at Terrapore, Maughaum, 
Mandeire, Danoo, Omerghaum, Bellal- 
ghur, Underghur, &c. and afterwards: 
under Gen. Macleod in Malabar. In 1788 
he repaired on furlough to England. 

On his return to India he obtained a 
company in 1790, anda Majority in 1796 ; 
he was employed from 1792 to 1798 in 
Malabar, at that period in a very dis- 
turbed and unsettled state. In 1799, on 
the breaking out of the war with Tippoo 
Sultan, he commanded the Bombay gre- 
nadier battalion, forming part of the 
force sent from Bombay, under Colonel 
Little, to co-operate with the Mahrattas. 
This force being ultimately obliged to 
retire from the Mahratta territories, Ma- 
jor Grant’s corps embarked at Jayghur, 
and pushed forward by sea, by way of Can- 
nanore and the Poodycherum Ghauts, to 
join the grand army under Gen. the late 
Lord, Harris; and having reached Sida- 
poor on the river Cavary in the Coorgah 
country, returned, on the capture of 
Seringapatam, to Malabar, with the army 
under Gen. James Stuart, and was imme- 
diately employed in taking possession of 
Mangalore, and the province of Kana- 
rah, and at the siege of the fortress of 
Jemaulabad. In 1800 he returned to 
Malabar, then in rebellion. In the same 
year he attained the rank of Lieut.-Co- 
lonel. In 1804 he succeeded Col, John 
Montresor in the command of Malabar 
and Kanarab ; the former province being 
still in open rebellion. In December 
1804, Madras troops from Mysore were 
ordered to relieve the Bombay troops in 
Malabar and Kanarah. This relief bav- 
ing taken place, Col. Grant, on his pas- 
sage to Bombay, having received re-in- 
forcements of a detachment of artillery, 
&c. from the Presidency, landed on the 
coast of Concan, with about three thou- 
sand men under his immediate command, 
and in pursuance to orders from Govern- 
ment, reduced the important fortress of 
Severndrvog and its dependencies, then 
held, as Gen. Sir Barry Close expressed 
bimself by “ the wily and atrocious rebel 
Hurry Bellal.”” For this service General 
Grant had the entire approbation of Go- 
vernment, of Lieut.-Gen. Oliver Ni- 
cholls, Commander-in-Chief, of the late 
General Sir Barry Close, British Minis- 
ter at the Court of Poonah, and of bis 
Highness the Peishwa. In 1807 General 
Grant, being in extreme ill-health, and 
his constitution greatly impaired, return- 
ed to England. He was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel commandant of a regiment of 
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Native Infantry in 1809, Colonel 1210, 
Major-General 1813, and Lieut.-General 
1825. 


CoLoneL WILKS. 

Sept. 19. Of apoplexy, while on a visit 
to his son-in-law Gen. Sir John Buchan, 
K.C.B., Colonel Mark Wilks, of the Ma- 
dras army ; of Portland-place, and Kir- 
by in the Isle of Man. 

This officer was appvuinted a cadet in 
1782; in 1786 deputy secretary to the 
Military Board; in 1787 secretary toa 
diplomatic mission under Sir Barry 
Close; in 1788 Fort-Adjutant at Fort St. 
George ; in 1789 aid-de-camp to the 
Governor; from 1790 to 179% Brigade- 
Major and aid-de-camp to Gen. James 
Stuart ; and served in the campaigns of 
that period ; in 1793 assistant adjutant- 
general; and in 1794 military secretary 
to Gen. James Stuart. 

From 1795 to 1799 Major Wilks was 
on furlough from ill health ; and from 
the latter year to 1803 he served succes- 
sively as military secretary and private 
secretary to the Governor and Town-Ma- 
jor of Fort St. George; in 1803 as mili- 
tary secretary to the Commander-in- 
chief; and from that year to 1808 as po- 
litical resident at the Court of Mysore. 
He attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
April 4, 1808, and in that year was 
again obliged, by ill-health, to go on 
furlough. In Nov. 1812, he was ap- 
pointed Governor of the island of St. 
Helena, whence he returned in 1816. 
He was nominated Colonel by brevet in 
1814; and was placed on the retired 
list in 1818, 





LieuT.-CoLt. OKE. 

Aug. 13. At Southampton, after a 
lingering illness, aged 52, Lieut.-Col. 
John Oke, late of 61st foot. 

He entered the army in 1799 by pur- 
chasing an Ensigncy in the 35th foot, 
but was immediately promoted, without 
purchase, tu a Lieutenancy. He served 
in the same year in Holland, and was in 
the battle of the 19th of September. In 
1800 he served at the blockade of Malta. 
He purchased a company in 1802, and 
was appointed from the half-pay of the 
35th to the Gist regiment, July 9, 1803. 
He served in the campaign in Italy, un- 
der Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Craig, in 1805-6, 
in Sicily and Calabria during 1806 and 
1807, from thence went to Gibraltar, 
and subsequently to Portugal. He was 
present at the battles of Talavera and 
Busaco ; and was wounded in both legs 
at the battle of Salamanca. He was 
promoted to a Majority in 1812, and was 
afterwards engaged in the blockade of 
Pampeluna, the battles of the Pyrenees, 
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and other minor activns. He received 
the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel in 1813; 
was present at the affair of the Nive, 
the blockade of Bayonne, and the bat- 
tles of Orthes and Toulouse. At the 
last, in consequence of the death of bis 
commanding officer, the command of 
the 6lst devolved upon him; and he 
was himself very severely wounded by a 
musket ball, which, entering his right 
thigh, passed through his groin, and 
lodging underneath the muscles of his 
left thigh, could never be extracted. 
This occasioned his retirement on half- 
pay. He received a medal for this last 
battle. 





Cart. R. B. Vincent. 

Aug. 18. At Deal, Richard Budd Vin- 
cent, Esq. a Captain in the Royal Navy, 
and C.B, 

This officer was born at Newbury, 
where his father was a banker. He en- 
tered the navy under the protection of 
Vice-Adm. Barrington, whom be accom- 
panied in the Britannia, a first-rate, to 
the relief of Gibraltar in 1782. He then 
served in the Salisbury 50, bearing the 
flag of Vice-Adm. Campbell at New- 
foundland, the Trimmer sloop, Pégase 
and Carnatic third rates, and Prince 98, 
the flag-ship of Sir John Jervis. In 
Nov. 1790 he was appointed Lieutenant 
in the Wasp sloop of war, employed in 
the Channel. He subsequently served 
in the Terrible 74, commanded by Capt. 
Skeffington Lutwidge, which was one of 
the squadron employed at Toulon in 
1793, and during the siege of Corsica; 
and then for a short time joined the Vic- 
tory, Lord Hood’s flag-ship in the Medi- 
terranean. In 1795 he was present in 
the Triumph 74, at the action off Belle- 
isle ; and in 1797, when first Lieutenant 
of that ship, he was left in command of 
her on the North Sea station, during the 
mutiny at the Nore, and by his firm and 
judicious conduct, considerably repressed 
the spirit of insubordination that pre- 
vailed amongst her crew. A few days be- 
fore the battle of Copenhagen, he was 
removed to the Zealand 74, at the par- 
ticular request of his friend Adm. Lut- 
widge, under whose flag he served in the 
different ships to which it was removed 
between that period and the peace of 
Amiens, when he obtained the rank of 
Commander by commission dated April 
29, 1802. 

In the following month Capt. Vincent 
was appointed to the Arrow, a singu- 
larly constructed sloop of war mounting 
twenty-eight 32 pounders, with a com- 
plement of 121 men. In this vessel he 
cruised for some time against the smug- 
glers on the Devonshire coast; but the 
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Arrow being too easily recugnised at a 
distance by those illicit traders, she was 
paid off in Feb. 1803. Capt. Vincent 
was, however, immediately re-appointed 
to her, and during the remainder of the 
year was employed in escorting the trade 
to Portugal, Gibraltar, Malta, &c. In 
1804 he visited most of the countries 
and capitals of the south of Europe; in- 
cluding Constantinople, where the Ca- 
pitan Pacha, during an interchange of 
civilities and visits, presented him with an 
elegant sabre. At the close of that year 
he received orders to take charge of the 
bhomeward-bound trade collected atMalta ; 
on which occasion Lord Nelson con- 
veyed to him his Lordship’s ‘full ap- 
probation” of his ‘* zealous activity” 
in the various services performed by the 
sloop. Capt. Vincent was proceeding on 
his voyage with the Acheron bomb under 
his orders, when on the 4th Feb, 1805, 
the fleet was intercepted by two powerful 
French frigates; and after a severe action 
of an hour and twenty minutes, Capt.Vin- 
cent was reduced to strike bis colours to 
V'Incorruptible of 42 guns, and 650 men, 
including troops. The Achefon, after 
having drawn the other frigate to a con- 
siderable distance, was also captured ; 
but such were the good results of the 
prolonged contest, that only three ves- 
sels were captured out of a fleet of 32 
sail. Captain Vincent and the crew of 
the Arrow were detained prisoners at 
Carthagena, for about three months, 
when they were allowed to embark in a 
cartel brig sent by Lord Nelson. A 
Court Martial, assembled at Portsmouth 
on the 7th of Jane following, recorded 
its opinion, * that the loss of his Majes- 
ty’s sloop Arrow was occasioned by her 
falling in with a very superior force of 
the enemy, and being under the neces- 
sity of surrendering her, after a brave, 
determined, and well-fought action of 
neatly an hour and a half, soon after 
which she sunk from the injuries she re- 
ceived in the action.” Capt. Vincent was 
in consequence -** most honourably ac- 
quitted ;” and immediately received his 
post commission ; as did Capt. Farquhar, 
who commanded the Acheron. They 
were also each presented by the Patriotic 
Fund at Lloyd’s with a sword of 1002. 
value; by the Committee of the Mer- 
chants trading to the Mediterranean, 
with a recompence for their losses, of 
which Capt. Vincent’s share was 501.; 
and some years after by the merchants 
resident at Malta with a service of plate 
valued at a hundred guineas. 

For some months in 1806 Capt. Vin- 
cent commanded the Brilliant 28, on 
the Irish station; but at the close of 
the year was obliged to resign from ill- 
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health, which prevented his return to 
service until 1808. He was then cum- 
missioned to act as Captain of the Cam- 
brian frigate, in convoyinga fleet to the 
Mediterranean, and there to exchange to 
the Hind 28. After he had twice visited 
the Regency of Algiers in a diplomatic 
character, Captain Vincent was refitting 
his sbipjat Malta, when Sir Alexander 
Ball, the Governor and Port Admiral, 
induced him to assume the command of 
the Trident 64, then vacant by the death 
of Capt. Robt. Bell Campbell; and be 
continued to conduct the various duties 
of that port, under several successive 
Admirals, until the termination of bosti- 
lities in 1814, and afterwards as senior 
officer, until the commencement of 1816. 
He was then removed into the Aquilon 
32, and proceeded to Naples and Leg~- 
horn to join the squadron under Lord 
Exmouth, by whom he was sent to Eng- 
land with despatches, and was paid off at 
Deptford in April of the same year. 
During a residence of nearly eight years 
at Malta, he preserved the greatest una- 
nimity with the Governor, and invaria- 
bly obtained their approbation. He was 
appointed a Companion of the Bath, on 
the foundation of that class of the order 
in June 1815. 

A portrait of Capt. Vincent, accompa- 
nied by a memoir and several letters, will 
be found in the Naval Chronicle for 
1807; and there is a long aecount of his 
services (from which the present is 
abridged) in Marshall’s Royal Naval 
Biography, vol. 11. pp. 912-929. 





Cart. A. R. Kerr, C.5B. 

Aug. 4. At Stonehouse, near Ply- 
mouth, Alexander Robert Kerr, esq. a 
Captain in the Royal Navy, and C. B. 

Captain Kerr was a son of Lieut. Ro- 
bert Kerr, R. N. who died at Greenwich 
Hospital in 1805. He entered the navy 
as Midshipman on board the Endymion, 
Capt. (uow Lord) Gambier, in Nov. 
1781 ; and served in various ships, one 
of which was the Boreas frigate, Capt. 
Horatio Nelson, on the Leeward Islands, 
North American, Jamaica, and Channel 
stations, until his promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant in 1790. From April to 
October 1791 be was senior Lieutenant 
of the Narcissus, Capt. Minchin; and he 
subsequently joined the Boston 32, Capt. 
George W. A. Courtenay, in the engage- 
ment of which ship with l’Ambuscade 
near New York, Aug. 1793, when Capt. 
Courtenay was slain, Mr. Kerr received 
a grape-shot wound in the shoulder, and 
Jost the sight of his right eye by splin- 
ters. The action terminated as a drawn 
battle, and the Boston, after repairing 
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its: extensive injuries at Newfoundland, 
returned to England in 1795. 

Lieut. Kerr afterwards served in the 
Repulse 64; and about April 1796 was 
appointed First Lieutenant of the Clyde 
46, commanded by the present Rear 
Admiral Cunningham, who, on reporting 
the capture of la Vestale frigate in 1799 
declared that he had “ received that 
support from Lieut. Kerr which he was 
prepared to expect by his animated con- 
duct in former critical and more trying 
occasions.” 

After six years’ active service in that 
frigate, Mr. Kerr was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, April 29, 1802. 
From that period to 1806 he eommanded 
the Diligence and Combatant sloups, 
both employed in watching the enemy’s 
flotilla at Boulogne ; and in the latter 
vessel he assisted at the capture of a 
lugger privateer near Cape Grisnez, His 
post commission was dated Jan. 22, 1806. 

Between Aug. 1808 and June 1809, 
Capt. Kerr was successively appointed, 
pro temp. to the Tigre, Valiant, and Re- 
venge, third rates, employed off Brest, 
VOrient, and Roebefort. At the memo- 
rable affair in Aix Roads, April 12, 1809, 
the Revenge was one of the advanced 
squadron under the orders of Capt. (af- 
terwards Rear-Adm.) Bligh, who, on the 
trial of Lord Gambier, gave bis opinion 
that it was “ impossible a ship could be 
better placed than the Revenge; and 
indeed the general conduct of the Re- 
venge on that day reflects the highest 
credit on ,tbe geal and bravery of her 
Captain.” She sustained considerable 
loss from the batteries on the island. 

Capt, Kerr was next appointed to the 
Ganymede 26, and then to the Unicorn 
32, in which frigate he captured le Gas- 
con French privateer of 16 guns and 
113 men; and |’Esperance (formerly 
H. M. 22-gun ship Laurel) armed en flute, 
with a valuable eargo of East India pro- 
duce. In Aprit 1811 he assumed the 
eommand of the Acasta 48, in which he 
captured the American privateer Curlew 
of 16 guns, and several other vessels of 
minor importance. On his return to 
England in July 1815, Capt. Kerr was 
nominated a C. B. for his long and ar- 
duous services. 

He married in Jan. !805, Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of Charles Maule, 
M. D. formerly a physician in India, and 
by that lady had seven children. His 
eldest son is an officer iu the Navy. 





Rev. SAMUEL SEYER, M. A, 
P 4ug. 25. At Bristol, after a very long 
illness, the Rev. Samuel Seyer, M.A. 
Rector of Felton, Gloucestershire, Vice- 
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President of the Bristol Library So- 
ciety, &e. 

Mr. Seyer was a native of Bristol, and 
for many years past bore a distinguished 
character amongst its learned and lite- 
rary members, His father, the Rev. Sa- 
muel Seyer, was Rector of St. Michael, 
and Master of the Grammar School in 
that city. 

The subject of this notice was entered 
as a scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in 1774, and graduated B.A, 
1778, and M.A. 1781. For many years 
afterwards be conducted a large school 
in the Fort on St. Michael’s Hill, Bris- 
tol, and under his guidance the sons of 
some of the most respectable inbabitants 
of that city were instructed, as well as 
those of numerous families in the West 
of England, from whom, in after pe- 
riods of his life, he received the must 
marked respect and testimonies of gra- 
titude. He retired from that establish- 
ment in 1810, high in reputation, and 
with such a competent reward for bis 
labours, as enabled bim during tbe re- 
mainder of his life to enjoy that otium 
cum dignitate, which he had so ably and 
honourably earned. The only church 
preferment be enjoyed was the small 
living of Horfield, near Bristol, to which 
he was presented in 1813 by Bishop 
Mansel, holding also in the seven last 
years of his life the adjoining Rectory of 
Felton. In 1828, when his health began 
to decline, he resigned the former living; 
having, partly through Queen Anne’s 
bounty and partly at his own expense, 
built a comfortable parsonage-house for 
its incumbents. 

In classical and scholastic attainments 
there were few who stood higher; whose 
tastes were more refined; or who were 
more ready to communicate the know- 
ledge they had acquired. His antiqua- 
tian talents and research were also no 
less deep, varied, and pre-eminent, whe- 
ther as they regarded the laws and con- 
stitution of his country generally, or 
more particularly as they related to the 
history, institutions, and municipal go- 
vernment of his native city. In 1819, 
he published in a quarto volume, ‘‘ The 
Charters and Letters Patent granted by 
the Kings and Queens of England to the 
town and city of Bristol, newly trans- 
lated and accompanied by the original 
Latin,” in the preface to which he first 
announced an “ intended History of 
Bristol ; ” the publication of the latter he 
commenced in the year 1821, when ap- 
peared the first part of volume I. of what 
he entitled, “‘ Memoirs Historical and 
Topographical of Bristol and its Neigh- 
bourhood, from the earliest period down 
to the present time.” This portion of 
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his intended history he completed in 
three more parts, making two thick 
quarto volumes, illustrated with nume- 
rous plates, drawn and engraved by able 
artists. These volumes principally re- 
late to the general bistory and antiqui- 
ties of the city. He has left behind him 
a large mass of materials nearly ready for 
publication, containing what perhaps 
may be more interesting to the superfi- 
cial reader, the topugraphy and biogra- 
phy of the city, additions to which he 
was constantly making, and the print- 
ing whereof he always anxiously contem- 
plated—but to the delay of which, there 
is reason to think, he was Jed by the ap- 
prehension of the probable expense; for, 
though the subscribers to “‘the Me- 
moirs’”’ were numerous and liberal, the 
unavoidable cost of bringing out pub- 
lications of this kind, left him barely 
repaid, and he was consequently reluct- 
ant again to incur the risk and anxiety 
he had before experienced. Mr. Seyer 
was the author also of a popular Latin 
Grammar, which has gone through seve- 
ral editions. He translated likewise into 
English verse the Latin Poem of Vida 
on Chess; and in 1808 he published 
‘¢ Latinum Redivivum ; or a treatise on 
the modern use of the Latin language, 
and the prevalence of the French; to 
which is added a specimen of the Latin 
language, accommodated to modern 
use.” This curious treatise is as re- 
plete with the learning and research, as 
it is glowing with the amor patrie of 
its author. One object of the tract was 
to expose the mischiefs which had be- 
fallen Europe by the dissemination of 
the revolutionary principles of France, 
which, in his opinion, were greatiy in- 
creased by the universal prevalence of 
its language; in lieu of which, more 
particularly in diplomatic correspond- 
ence, he was anxious to substitute the 
Latin. Mr. Seyer also published, by re- 
quest of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Bristol, an Assize Sermon, preached be- 
fore Sir Robert Gifford, then Recorder. 
His other literary productions are, A 
Treatise on tbe Syntax of the Latin 
Verb, 8vo, 1798; Principles of Chris- 
tianity, 12mo, often re-printed; and 
“ Clerical Non-residence.” He was one 
of the original members of the Bristol 
Library Society, and for thirty years was 
annually and unanimously elected its 
Vice-President. As a member of a well- 
known club of literary gentlemen, who 
for many years during the winter months 
assembled by the sound of the mail-horn 
at the Bush Tavern, be will not readily 
be forgotien, for the originality and ex- 
tensiveness of his information, and the 
clearness and acuteuess which he exhi- 


bited upon every subject which came un- 
der discussion. In his character there 
was a high-toned independence of mind, 
an upright demeanour, and a sincere at- 
tachment to his profession. In conciu- 
sion, in the common concerns of life, he 
was the able adviser, the instructive and 
entertaining companion, and the steady 
and sincere friend. 





Matrtuias Hatuaway, Eso.’ 

4ug. 12. At Cheltenham, aged 85, 
Matthias Hathaway, Esq. 

Mr. Hathaway for many years occu- 
pied the important post of Steward in 
Christ’s Hospital, with great advantage 
to the whole of that noble establishment. 
The duties of his office are not only 
to direct the internal economy of the in- 
stitution, but to act as master over the 
boys during the time that they are not 
engaged with their studies in school. 
This placed under his superintendence 
six or seven hundred scholars, varying 
in age from seven to eighteen; and 
never did any man acquit himself in this 
difficult situation with more exquisite 
judgment and address. There was a 
mild dignity of manner about him, and 
a steady exercise of discipline, which 
checked insubordination; and often has 
he been known by his mere presence 
among them, to quiet the disturbed spi- 
rits of his youthful subjects, when they 
were ready to break out into commo- 
tion. Those who have seen him pre- 
siding in the Great Hall of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, or making his domiciliary visits to 
the different chambers, will recollect the 
mingled feelings of respect and affection 
which he commanded while he adminis- 
tered justice among delinquents with an 
equal hand, and heard complaints and 
adjusted differences with the patience 
and discernment of one who was quali- 
fied to fill a much higher station of 
authority with equal distinction. Mr. 
Hathaway was a rare example of what 
temper and integrity can achieve by 
the very reputation of possessing those 
qualities; and when he retired from his 
official situation, he carried with him 
the regrets of every person, young and 
old, connected with an institution which 
is mainly indebted to him for some of its 
best regulations. 


a 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Oct.7. At Abbotsbury, aged 51, the 
Rev. William Alleyne Barker, M.A. Vicar 
of that parish, Prebendary of Brecon, and a 
magistrate for Dorsetshire; and late Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Atholl. 

Oct. 23. At Thetford, aged 67, the Rev. 
Joseph Wilkinson, Rector of East and West 
Wretham, Norfolk. He was formerly Fel- 
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low of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A., as 4th Wrangler 
1794, M.A. 1797, B.D. 1805; and was 
presented to Wretham in 1803, by Wyrley 
Birch, esq. 

Oct. 16. At the house of W. B. Brodie, 
esq. Salisbury, the Rev. Richard Huntley, 
Rector of Boxwell, Glouc. He was of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, M.A. 1790, and was 
instituted to Boxwell in 1817, on his own 
presentation. 

Oct. 26. At Coddington Vicarage, He- 
ref. the Rev. Thomus Pearce Hockin, Rector 
of that parish. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. T. P. Hockin, formerly Vicar of 
Okehampton, and Rector of Ledford, and a 
magistrate for Devonshire. The son was of 
Exeter College, Oxford, M.A. 1801, and 
was collated to Coddington in 1810, by 
Dr. Luxmoore, when Bishop of Hereford. 

Oct. 28. Aged 69, the Rev. Samuel Win- 
ship, Rector of Scopwick, Lincolnshire, to 
which he was presented in 1800 by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Loughborough. 

Nov. 1. The Rev. James William Bur- 
ford, D.D. Rector of Laver Magdalen, Es- 
sex, Vicar of Tottington, Norfolk, and late 
Master of Chigwell school. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
where he graduated M A. | 803, B.and D.D. 
1803, was instituted to Laver Magdalen in 
1794 on his own petition, and presented to 
Tottington in 1800 by the Governors of 
Chigwell school. 

Nov. 8. At York, aged 76, the Rev. 
William Jones, M.A. Rector of Holmpton, 
and Vicar of Welwick, to both which liv- 
ings he was presented in 1826 by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. 

Nov. 8. At Henbury, Glouc. (where he 
had resided for 62 years), aged 85, the Rev. 
William Truman, Rector of Christon, So- 
mersetshire, to which he was instituted in 
1806. 

Nov, 20. The Rev. Thomas Sandford, 
Curate of Publow, co. Somerset. 


eee 
LONDON DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv Ts Vicinity. 

Oct. 4. In Duke-street, St. James's, Wil- 
liam Crosbie Mair, M. D. of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Oct. 12. In Beaumont-str. aged 83, 
Nathaniel Coffin, esq. elder brother of Adm. 
Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. 34 years Collector of 
his Majesty’s Customs at Basseterre, St. 
Kitt’s. 

Oct.2¢. Aged 53, A. Bowden, esq. late 
of the Navy Office. 

Oct, 23. At William Willis’s, esq. Mon- 
tagu-sq. aged 52, P. Crowe, esq. 

Oct. 24. In his 12th year, Bazett, only 
son of Bazett Doveton, esq. of Bombay. 

Oct.25. In Mabledon-place, the widow 
of J. Church, esq. of Bedford-place. 

Gent. Mac. November, 1831. 
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Oct. 26. At the house of her brotlier-in- 
law, the Rev. W. B. Champneys, London-st. 
Fitzroy-square, Mary, widow of Sir Daniel 
Williams, whose death is recorded in p. 187. 

At Clapham, by the overturning of s 
stage-coach, aged 60, Edward Palmer, esq. 
of that place and Throgmorton-street. 

Oct. 27. At Chelsea, T. F. Tegart, esq. 
of the Legacy Duty Office, youngest son of 
late Arthur Tegart, esq. of Pall-mall. 

Oct. 28. Aged 78, Robert Preston, esq. 
First Secondary of the Pipe-office in the Ex- 
chequer. 

H. Holmes, esq. of Whitefriars and High- 
gate. 

Frederick Cox, esq. of Russell-square. 

Oct. 30. Mary-Elizabeth-Hill, only child 
of late Wm. Woodrow, esq. of Moreton- 
house, Hants. 

Oct. 31. Aged 68, Mr. J. Gordon, bar- 
rister, of the Middle Temple. 

In Bedford-square, Eleanor, widow of H. 
Dealtry, esq. 

Lately. 1n Dorset-place, aged 75, Rich. 
Collins, esq. 

At Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. Lieut.-Col. 
William Rankin, of the Bengal service. 

Frederica, only surviving child of the 
Hon. P. Byng. 

In Bolton-row, Richard Reece, M. D. 
author of the Medical Guide, &c. 

Aged 37, John Morshead, esq. brother 
to Sir Frederick Morshead, Bart. 

In Regent-sq. aged 70, T. Harrison, esq. 

Nov. 1. Teresa, youngest dau. of C.J. 
Laisne, esq. Eaton-square. 

In Norfolk-st. Strand, aged 61, Mary, 
wife of Capt. J. Fordyce Maples, R.N. C.B. 
of Kilburn Priory. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 85, W. Willis, esq. 
late of Lombard-st. banker. 

Nov. 2. At the house of her father Mr, 
Thomas Waugh, of Grove-lane, Camber- 
well, aged 18, Mary-Neill, eldest grand- 
child of the late Rev. A Waugh, D.D. 

Nov. 5. At Upper George-st. Portman- 
sq Lilias, widow of Capt. W. G. Ruther- 
ford, R.N., C.B. 

At Hackney, in her 20th year, Ann, 
youngest dau. of Mr. Tomes, of Lincola’s 
Ion Fields, solicitor. 

At Islington, aged 32, Mr. William 
Greenfield, M.R.A.S. Superintendent of 
the Editorial Department of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. His labours 
as an author are before the public; but he 
intended to present the world a Grammar in 
thirty k iguages. 

Nov.ti. At Lambeth, Margaret, dau. of 
the late W. Agnew, esq. 

Nov 7. In Clifford-st. Lieut.-Col. Rich. 
Rochfort, of Brettwell-house, Oxon. late 
Consul-general of East Friesland. He was 
appointed Cornet 29th dragoons 1797, 10th 
dragoons 1798, Lieut. 8th dragoons 1799, 
58th foot 1803, Capt. Newfoundland Fen- 
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cibles the same year, on the Staff of the 
Depot in the Isle of Wight 1813, brevet 
Major 1814. 

Nov. 8. At Norwood, Emma, wife of the 
Rev. E. Harden. 

W. Hodgson, esq. of Upper Bedford-place. 

Nov. 10. Aged 20, Miss Oxberry, dau. 
of the late comedian. Her father (at the 
time of whose death she was only 14) had 
the greatest expectations of her future ex- 
cellence in his profession. She formed a 
member of the Manchester company; but 
her strength proved unequal to its duties. 

At Newingtou-green, aged 6v, W. B. 
Bawtree, esq. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. Ashby Smith, M.D. 

Nov. 13. At Upper Wimpole-st. the wid. 
of C. James, esq. 

Beps.—Sept. Near St. Leonard’s Hill, 
aged 63, by being thrown from his horse, 
the Marquis d’Harcourt, a principal legatee 
of the late Earl Harcourt. He would have 
inherited the house and estates at St. Leo- 
nard’s Hill, and the interest of 80,000/. for 
life, after the death of the dowager Countess. 
According to the provisions of the Earl’s 
will, that sum, after the death of the Marquis 
and Marchioness, is to be invested in land, 
and entailed with the St. Leonard's estates 
on the sons of the Marquis d’Harcourt in 
his heirs male, provided that the party who 
shall succeed to the lands purchased with 
the 80,000/. shall not be absent from Eng- 
land more than six months at one time, un- 
less he is in the civil or military service of 
Great Britain, or travelling for his educa- 
tion. The Marquis’s funeral was attended 
by the carriages of the Countess Harcourt, 
the Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Marybo- 
rough, Lord Ashbrook, Sir Rob. Wigrain, 
and most of the neighbouring gentlemen. 

Berxs.— Nov. 8. At Reading, aged 80, 
Mrs. Adams, late of Camberwell. 

Berwickx.—Sepi. 16. At Blaneme, near 
Dunse, Berwickshire, aged 112, Mr. Wm. 
Carlyle. He was born at Dundee, about 
the middle of 1719. During the rebellion 
in 1745 he served in the army of Sir John 
Cope, against the Pretender, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Preston. At this time 
he was a private in Lee’s regiment, in the 
troop of Capt. Braimer. Carlyle was then 
26 years of age, and he was probably the 
very last of the heroes of forty-five. 

Bucks.—At Haddenham, aged 45, Mr. 
John Chapman, formerly Captain in the 
Buckinghamshire militia. 

Campripce.—Oct, 24. At Cambridge, 
aged 86, William Coe, esq. Alderman, and 
a Deputy Lieutenant of the county. 

Nov. 3. At Kneeworth-house, Catherine, 
wife of John Bendyshe, esq. five hours 
after having given birth to her ninth child. 

Nov. 5. At Abington Hall, Lieut.-Col. 
George- Edward Graham-FosterPigott,M.P. 
for Kinrosshire from 1826 to 1830. 
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Cuesnire.—Oct. 27. Aged 37, Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of late Rev. N. Scholefield, 
of Winsford. 

At Birkenhead, in his 30th year, Richard, 
eldest son of James Boydell, esq. of Rosset, 
co. Denbigh. 

Cornwatt.—Lately. At Falmouth, aged 
19, Joseph Aspull, an excellent performer 
on the harp, and brother to George Aspull. 

Devonsu.—Oct. 22. At Marlborough 
House, Honiton’s Clist, aged 91, Philip 
Salter, esq. 

Oct. 29. Aged 52, John Quantock, esq. 
of Langston, and of Norton, Somerset. for 
many years Captain in the Queen’s Bays, 
one of the Magistrates, and lately High She- 
riff of Somersetshire. 

Oct. 31. At Tavistock, aged 69, Miss 
Bedford, dau. of late Rev. W. Bedford, Rec- 
tor of St. Mary Tavy. 

Lately. At the house of her son-in-law, 
Thomas Buckingham, esq. near Barnstaple, 
the widow of Walter Thorne, esq. of Har- 
ford. 


Nov. 6. At Dawlish, Ann, wife of ‘the 
Rev. W. F. Bayley, Prebendary of Canter- 
bury. 

Nov. 7. At Woolfardlsworthy, Sophia, 


wife of Rev. John Houle, Rector, and 2d dau. 
of late Nathaniel Brassey, esq. of Roxford, 
Herts. 

Nov. 11. At Exeter, aged 74, Major 
Dowell, of E. I. Company’s Artillery, 

Dorset.—Lately. At Lyme, advanced 
in years, Thomas Andros, Esq. long resident 
in that town, but a native of Guernsey. 

Nov. 8. At Osmington, aged 22, Lieut. 
Edward Jull, R.N. 

Duruam.— Oct. 31. At Sunderland, 
aged 31, Mr. Thomas Horner, of Hamp- 
stead, Middlesex, surgeon. 

Essex.—Oct. 28. At Rivenhall-place, 
the seat of Mrs. Hamilton, aged 75, Mrs, 
Hannah Harriott. 

Lately. At Woodford, Sophia, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Thornton. 

Nov. 20. At West Ham, aged 74, Sarah, 
widow of James Anderson, LL.D., of Mon- 
nic, Aberdeenshire. 

GLoucesTErsHIRE.— Oct. 30. At Chel- 
tenham, from being knocked down by a 
horse, Major Newenham. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 87, Tho- 
mas Multon, esq. 

At Gloucester, Lavinia, wife of Thoinas- 
Bromfield Ferrers, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Major R. S. Douglas, 
Royal Artillery, son of late Major-General 
Douglas. 

Nov. 4. At Bristol, aged 41, Richard- 
Josiah Peat, esq. late Capt. 92d reg. Gordon 
Highlanders, eldest son of the late S. Peat, 
esq. of Calcutta. 

Aged 81, Mary, relict of Thomas Gadd, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Nov. 12, At Cheltenham, aged 84, John 
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Savery, esq. formerly of Butcombe Court, 
Somerset, and for many years banker in 
Bristol. 

Hants.—Sept, 8. At Southampton, Miss 
Hughes. 

Oct. 22. Charles-William Arnott, esq. 
B.A. eldest son of Charles Arnott, esq. of 
Kivermalls House, Milford, and of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Hzrerorv.—Oct, 22. At Gaines, aged 
66, John Freeman, esq. 

Lately. At Creden-hill, in her 60th 
year, Anne, widow of John Hardwick, esq. 
of the Wear. 

Herts. — Oct. 4. 
Cooch, esq. of Baldock. 

Nov. 1. At St. Alban’s, G. Henslow, 
Lieut. R.N. 2nd son of J. P. Henslow, esq. 

Hunts.—Oct. 21. J. Newton, of Alcon- 
bury House, esq. 

Kent.—Oct.22. At Margate, aged 69, 
James Thompson, esq. of Notting Hill. 

Oct. 24. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 43, 
Andrew Dickinson, esq. Assistant Clerk of 
the Journals in the House of Commons. 

Oct.29. At Tunbridge Wells, Mary, 
widow of C, Gill, esq. 7th Royal Veterans. 

Nov.1. At Milton next Gravesend, W. 
Slaughter, esq. formerly of Leicester-sq. 

Nov. 5. At Margate, aged 28, John Sa- 
vage, M.D. of Bernard st. Russell-sq. 

Nov. 7. At Greenwich, J. Williams, esq. 
of that place, and Boons Brasted. 

Nov. 14. Aged 67, T. Pittman, esq. of 
Pittman-terrace, Milton next Gravesend. 

At Lee, Sibylla-Phoebe, widow of Jacob 
Neufville, esq. of Jamaica, and of Ly- 
mington, 

Lancaster. — Oct. 24. At Beaumont 
Cote, aged 65, Susan, widow of Thomas 
Butler, esq. mother of Thomas- Butler Cole, 
esq. of Kirkland-hall, and sister to the Re- 
corder of Liverpool. 

Oct. 25. Aged 63, Mr. Samuel Pawson, 
artist, of Liverpool. 

Oct, 30. At Liverpool, aged 60, Mr. 
John Jones, librarian to the Atheneum, 
and formerly an eminent bookbinder in that 
town. He was a man of strong and active 
mind, which he directed with unceasing 
ardour to the duties of his situation. 

Mipptesex.—Oct. 20. Mildrid, wife of 
J. Hayman, esq. of Hillingdon. 

NorFrotx.—Oci. 31. At Great Yarmouth, 
aged 71, Sarah, widow of T. Ridge, esq. 

Oxon.—Oct. 19. At Thame, Mary, wid. 
of J. Hollier, esq. 

Oct. 31. Aged 25, James Arthur Saun- 
der, esq. eldest son of Samuel Saunder, esq. 
of Charlbury. 

Aged 24, J. M. Butt, B. A. of Magda- 
len Hall, eldest son of the Rev. J. M. Butt, 
Vicar of East Garston, Berks. 

Sator.—Aug. 3. At Shrewsbury, aged 
84, Mr. Robert Jones, music-master, and 
brother to the late Edward Jones, esq. Bard 


Aged 83, Edward 
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to the late King (see our vol. xciv. ii, 185). 
He was born at Henblas, co. Merioneth, and 
educated under Mr. James Burney, organist 
of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury ; on whose death, 
in 1789, Mr. Jones succeeded to that situ- 
ation, and for more than 30 years attended 
with unremitting attention to his profes- 
sional duties, and so highly was he respected 
in the families he attended as music-master, 
that their friendly attention to him conti- 
nued to his death. He was buried at Liand- 
dervel, the church of his native parish. 

Lately. At Stottesdon, aged 22, Hannah, 
wife of the Rev. J. M. Wood, Vicar. 

Sarah, wife of the Rev. C. Brown, Rector 
of Withington and Great Upton. 

At the Grange, near Ellesmere, the Rt. 
Hon. Harriet Lady Tara. She was the 2.4 
dau. of Thomas Jelf Powys, esq. of Ber- 
wick-house; was married Sept. 3, 1801, to 
the Right Hon. John Preston, Lord Tara ; 
and was left his widow, without children, in 
1821, when the Peerage (which had been 
conferred in 1800) became extinct. 

Somerset.—Oct. 19. At Brockley, aged 
82, Mr. William Cox, sen. the founder of 
that beautiful watering-place, Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Oct. 20. At Grove-house, near Taunton, 
aged 71, Anne, widow of Rev. Joseph Eyre, 
Rector of St. Giles’s, Reading. 

Oct.30. Mary, wife of W. Bryant, esq. 
eldest dau. of late Kenneth Mackenzie, esq. 
of Taunton. 

Aged 18, George, only son of Mr. Bale, 
banker, of Taunton. 

Nov. 7. At Bedminster, aged 97, John 
Greenaway, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Bath, in her 23d year, Sarah- 
Alice, only surviving dau. of the late Hugh- 
Arbraith Johnston, esq. of Omagh, Tyrone. 

Nov. 9. At Bathwick, aged 82, W.R. 
Donnallan, esq. of Mount Talbot, co. Ros- 
common. ; 

Nov. 12. At Bath, aged 68, the widow 
of John Deane, esq. of Parrock’s Lodge, 
Somerset. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 66, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. H. G. Vernon, Rector of Great 
Bromley, Essex. 

SrarrorpsHire.—Lately. Aged 20, G, 
S. E. Durant, esq. eldest son of G. Durant, 
esq. of Tong Castle. 

Surrotk.—Oct. 12. At her sister, Mrs. 
Mortlock’s, Woodbridge, Susanna, widow 
of Rev. Wm. Drury Skeeles, late Rector of 
Polbrook, Northamptonshire. 

Oct. 19. At Woolverston Park, aged 63, 
Charles Berners, esq., @ magistrate for the 
county. 

Oct. 22. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of late 
Rev. F.C. Negus, Rector of Broome and 
Oakley. 

Nov.11. In her 42nd year, Mary, wife 
of Dr. Wilson, of Yoxford. 

Surrey.—Oct, 20, Aged 58, George 
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Roots, esq., Recorder of Kingston-on- 
Thames, and for more than thirty years a 
Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

Oct. 22. Aged 79, D. Gordon, esq. of 
Abergeldie, N. B. and Dulwich-hill. 

Lately. At Kingston-upon-Thames, Sa- 
ra, wife of C. Luxmore, esq. of Red Lion-sq. 

Nov. 2. Aged 60, at Barnes, Patrick 
Bernard Foley, esq. Major of the 7th Royal 
Fusileers. He was appointed Lieut. 68th 
foot 1797, Captain 4th W. I. regt. 1804, 
of 9th foot 1809, and brevet Major 1814. 

Sussex.—Oct. 24. Aged 75, at Brigh- 
ton, Roger Monk, esq. late of Wilton-place, 
Knightsbridge. 

Oct. 28. At Brighton, Mary, widow of 
Major-Gen. Bourchier, of Ardcloney, co. 
Clare, Ireland. 

Oct. 30. At Brighton, C. Mitford, esq. 
of Pitt’s Hill. 

Warwick.—Oct.18. At Leam, in the 
house of the Rev. W. Field, Mary, wife of 
Edwin W, Field, esq. of the Old Jewry. 

Witts.—Oct. 19. Aged 62, W. Hub- 
bard, esq. at Crockerton, near Warminster. 

Oct. 21. Aged 86, W. Bruges, of Se- 
mington, esq. 

Worcester.—Oct. 21. At Pershore, in 
her 80th year, Mary, relict of the Rev. John 
Mogridge, M.A. Vicar of Pershore, and of 
Avenbury, Herefordshire. 

Lately. Samuel, 4th surviving son of 
the late Martin Barr, esq. of Worcester. 

At Worcester, aged 26, Lieut. G. A. Gold- 
ingham, of the Madras Ariillery. 

At Upton-on-Severn, R. Harrison, esq. 
Capt. and Adj. of S. Wore. Militia, and in 
1795 Senior Captain of the 29th Foot. 

Nov. 14. In her 10th year, Mary Ann, 
only dau. of Wm. W. Essington, esq. of the 
Firs House, Great Malvern. 

Yorx.—Oct. 20. At the house of their 
grandfather, Orville Hall, near Howden, 
Frances Alice, youngest daughter, and Henry 
Eyton, eldest son, of the Rev. John King, 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Sculcoates. 

Oct. 22. At Wath, the residence of his 
brother, R. Otter, Esq. in his 66th year, 
Henry Otter, Esq. late of Lincoln. 

At Hall, aged 64, the wife of Major 
George Liud. 

At Scarborough, aged 94, the Rev. W. 
Hague, founder of the Baptist chapel at that 
place. 

Oct. 23. In her 62d year, Anne, wife of 
Thomas Swann, esq. of York. 

Oct. 26. At Muston, near Scarbro’, 
aged 50, William Darley, esq. 

Oct. 29. At Beverley, the wife of John 
Lockwood, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Newby Park, aged 13, Isa- 
bella-Eliz. second dau. of J. C. Ramsden, 
esq. M.P. the third child he has lost within 
nineteen months. 

Lately. At Flaxton Lodge, near York, 
aged 45, Catherine, wife of Captain Dods- 
worth, 


Nov. 1. Aged 88, Mrs. Jane Sally Pen- 
nington, eldest dau. of Sir Joseph Penning- 
ton, of Warter Hall, near Pocklington. 

Nov. 20. At Airy Hill, near Whitby, in 
his 73d year, Richard Moorsom, esq. a jus- 
tice of the peace, and deputy-lieutenant of 
the North Riding of the county of York. 
He was a man long and justly endeared to 
all classes, by a conscientious, able, and as- 
siduous discharge of his important duties as 
senior magistrate of the district. 

Waters. — Nov. 11. At Liangattock- 
court, Breconshire, David Davies, esq. se- 
veral years agent of the Duke of Beaufort, 
and of several other large landed proprietors. 

Scortanp.—Lately. At Edinburgh, T. 
Stone, M.D. distinguished by his opposition 
to phrenology. 

At Keith House, near Edinburgh, Lady 
Margaret, wife of Alexander Maclean, esq. 
aunt to the Earl of Hopetoun. Her ladyship 
was the sixth dau. of John 2d Earl, by his 
third wife Lady Elizabeth Leslie, 2d dau. of 
Alex. Earl of Leven and Melville. 

Nov.6. At Dundee, Dr. Paterson, a Bi- 
shop of the Church of Rome. He died sud- 
deuly of apoplexy, having performed the 
services of the afternoon in the chapel. 

IRELAND. — Nov. 2. Drowned, near Va- 
lentia harbour, Capt. Primrose, 73d Foot, 
nephew to Major-Gen. O'Connell, late in 
command of that regiment, and arelative of 
Daniel O'Connell, M.P. He had lately re- 
turned from Malta, where he had been quar- 
tered for many years. 

Lately. Aged 84, Alexander Stewart, 
esq. uncle to the Marquess of Londonderry. 
He married in 1791 Lady Mary Moore, 
3d dau. of Charles 1st and late Marquess 
of Drogheda, by whom he had a numerous 
family, of whom the only survivors are Alex- 
ander-Robert Stewart, esq. late M.P. for 
co. Londonderry (who by his late wife Lady 
Caroline, dau. of the Marquess Camden, has 
a son born in 1827), two other sons, and 
a dau, married to Robert Montgomery, esq. 

Nov. 1. At Castle Townsend, Cork, 
aged 29, Alice-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
M. F. Townsend Stephens, Vicar of Thorn- 
bury, Glouc. 

Asroab.—March 8. At Sydney, New 
South Wales, aged 65, the Rev. Lawrence 
Hynes Halloran, D.D.—This gentleman, 
who was apparently a native of Ireland, was 
formerly Master of A)pington academy near 
Exeter, where he educated Lord Gifford, 
the late Master of the Rolls. He published 
two volumes of poetry in 1790 and 1791 ; 
and an Ode on their Majesties’ visit to that 
city in the latter year. In 1801 he printed 
*¢ Lacryme Hibernice, or the Genius of 
Erin’s Complaint, a ballad;’’ and, under 
the name of Philo-Nauticus, a drama en- 
titled. ‘* The Female Volunteer.” He was 
now a Chaplain in the Navy; and was in 
that capacity on board Lord Nelson’s flag- 
ship the Britannia, at the battle of Trafalgar. 
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He published a sermon preached on board 
that ship, Nov. 3, 1805, and a Poem on 
the Battle. He afterwards held the ap- 
pointments of Rector of the Public gram- 
mar-school at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Chaplain to the Forces in South Africa; 
here he stepped so far out of his province as 
to interfere very warmly on occasion of a 
duel which took place between two officers 
about the beginning of 1810, and when the 
affair was brought before a court-martial, 
wrote the defence of the accused parties. 
His conduct was highly disapproved by 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. H. G. Grey, who or- 
dered his removal to an outpost called Si- 
mon’s Town. The Doctor resigned his office 
of Chaplain, but gave vent to his anger in 
“* Cap-Abilities, or South African charac- 
teristics, a Satire,” for which a suit was 
commenced against him, and he was sen- 
tenced to be banished from the colony, and 
to pay costs. He afterwards published the 
‘© Proceedings, Correspondence,” &c. 8vo. 
1811. In 1812 he circulated ** Stanzas 
of affectionate regard to the memory of 
Capt. Dawson of the Piedmontaise,” 4to. 
In 1818 he again got into a difficulty at 
home. At the Old Bailey sessions he was 
convicted of forging a frank, by which he 
defrauded the revenue of 10d. and was sen- 
tenced to seven years transportation (see 
our vol. LXXXviII. ii. 462). It was surmised 
that the charge would not have been brought, 
had he not quarrelled with his corres pond- 
ent, the Rector whose church he was serv- 
ing. He pleaded guilty; and it may be pre- 
sumed that he was not unwilling to resume 
his migratory and colonial habits. It is 
said that he established a very successful 
school in the flourishing Australasian town 
of Sydney. 

East Inpies.—April 8. At Trichinopoly, 
a few hours after giving birth to a son, 
Frances, wife of Capt. Brown, 41st Reg. 
dau. of Edward Ashley, esq. of Molescroft. 

June 1. At Ootacamund, Samuel Smith, 
esq. Judge at Calicut, son of Samuel Smith, 
esq. of Charlotte-street, Portland-place. 

Aug. 21. On-board the Claudine, on his 
passage homewards from Madras, J. W. Rus- 
sell, esq. of the Madras Civil service. 

Lately. On his passage from India, aged 
46, Lieut.-Col. William Wilson, 31st Bengal 
N. I. nephew of late Geo. Wilson, esq. of 
Walthamstow. 

After a residence of sixteen years in India, 
at Sylhet, Bengal, aged 33, William James 
Turquand, esq. Chief Magistrate and Collec- 
tor of that place, the only son of late Capt. 
W. J. Turquand, of H. M.S. Hound, which 
was lost with all her crew, in the North Sea, 
in 1800. 

At Bombay, F. W. Jones, esq. of the 
Civil Service, second son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Richard Jones, K.C.B. 


West Inpies.—April .. At Berbice, 
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Henry, eldest son of the Rev. H. A. Lagden, 


of Balsham House, Cambridgeshire. 

At Berbice, P. J. P. Sherburne, esq. Iste 
of the Royals, only son of Jaseph S. esq. of 
Bengal Civil Service. 

In Jamaica, in his 80th year, Peter Smith, 
esq. of Thornton, and of Ayrshire. 

Asroap.—June 24. At Mentz, aged 64, 
Count Ferdinand de Hompesch, Lieut.-Ge- 
neral in the British service, He was ap- 
pointed Colonel in 1796, Major-tieveral 
1802, and Lieut.-General 1808. He was 
formerly attached to a regiment of mounted 
tiflemen. 

July 5. At Quehec, aged 29, Mr. Adam 
Kidd, a native of the county of Derry, au- 
thor of the ** Huron Chief,” and several 
other fugitive poems, 

Aug. 15. Murdered by the populace at 
Warsaw, Frederick Fanshawe, esq. Chamber- 
lain to his late Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duke Constantine. 

Lately. Off the Cape of Good Hope, 
on his passage to England, Capt. E. G. Col- 
poys, eldest son of Vice-Adm. Sir E. G. 
Colpoys, K.C.B. and late Commander of 
H.M.S. Cruiser. , 

At Cairo, aged 27, W. G. Meredith, esq. 
only son of the late Geo. Meredith, esq. of 
Nottingham-place, London, and Berrington- 
eourt, Worcestershire. 

In Ceylon, Lieut. Edw. Tindal, R.A. 

At Cape Trio, aged 22, Mr. Samuel Hood 
Linzee, of H. M. ship Warspite, eldest son 
of late Vice-Adm. L, 

At Merigomishe, Halifax, N. A. in his 
80th year, George Roy, esq. oue of the first 
settlers in Halifax, and for many years one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for that 
county. He was a native of Banffshire. 

At an advanced age, Archibald Dodd, 
Chief Judge of Cape Breton, and brother to 
the late Mr. Dodd, surgeon, of Bath. 

At Paris, Pamela, widow of the unfortu- 
nate Lord Edward Fitzgerald. She was 
the daughter of Madame de Genlis, by the 
Duke of Orleans, and, after the death of 
Lord Edward, married M. Piscaire, who 
survives her. She has left by Lord Edward 
a son, Edward Fox Fitzgerald, esq. who mar- 
ried in 1827 Jane, youngest daughter of Sir 
John Dean Paul, Bart. ; and two daughters, 
Pamela, married in 1820 to Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Guy Campbell, Bart., and Lucy-Louisa, in 
1825, to Capt. George-Francis Lyon, R.N. 

At St. Petersburgh, of cholera, Madame 
Szymanowska, an amiable lady and accom- 
plished pianoforte player. The old sub- 
scribers to the Philharmonic Society must 
well remember her as a tall and elegant 
woman, who played a concerto at one of the 
concerts. 

Oct. 14. At Florence, the celebrated 
astronomer Louis Pons, who was the Keeper 
of the Cabinet of Natural History belong- 
ing to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and who 
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was known in the scientific world hy his nu- 
merous discoveries with regard to the comets 
and their orbits. 

Nov. 1. At Wapaghkonnett, Blackhoof, 
aged 114, one of the chiefs of the Shaw- 
neese tribe of Indians. He was well known 
throughout the western country as a for- 
midable enemy in war, although the latter 
part of his warfaring life was devoted to the 
American cause. 


OxsituARy.—Additions to Obituary.— Markets. 
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Nov. 7. At Antwerp, of apoplexy, aged 
56, Abraham Ellermann, esq. K.G.H. his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul-general for Ha- 
nover, and Consul for the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin, and agent. for 
Lloyd's. 

Nov. 13. At Boulogne, Charlotte, widow 
of Henry Hare Townsend, esq. 


a < aan 
ADDITION TO OBITUARY. 


A Correspondent remarks, that in the 
memoir of Lord Norbury, our biographer 
has adopted some of the highly coloured, 
and rather satirical, accounts with which 
the Dublin papers teemed at the time of his 
decease; among others, the descent of the 
family from ‘* a Sergeant,” whereas the an- 
cestor, a Norfolk gentleman, bore the com- 
mission of Captain in the Parliament army ; 
and his descendants in Ireland, where he 
established himself, have been highly re- 
spectable among the gentry of their coun- 


Daniel Toler, esq. of Beechwood, sat in 
Parliament for many years as Knight of the 
Shire for Tipperary; but his estate is now 
enjoyed by his son-in-law, Sir Henry Os- 
borne, Bart. who married his eldest dau. 
and coheiress, Harriet Toler. He states 
that all the Peerages are in error as to the 
youngest daughter, Eliza (not Elizabeth), 
who married Thomas Taylor Rowley, esq. 
of Moperath, co. Meath, and died Nov. 6, 
1827. The Peerages state her to have 
married ‘* William Morley, esq.” 
































ty. The elder brother of Lord Norbury, 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 19 to Nov. 22, 1831. 

Christened. Buried. 2and 5 235 | 50 and 60 204 
Males - 1462 9859 Males - 1106 eiss & 5 and 10 108 | 60 and 70 157 
Females - 1390 Females- 1047 a 10 and 20 86] 70 and 80 124 

Whereof have died under two years old 636 % 20 and 80 156 | 80 and 90 64 
re. 80 and 40 166 | 90 and 100 13 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 204 105 1 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Nov. 21. 

Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

j. & a «€ a 4 oe & & 6 s. d. 

60 10 38 3 22 10 87 3 40 8 44 6 

PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 21. 

Kent Bags .....+....+ 3i. 10s. to 7. Os. | Farnham(seconds)...... 7/. Os. to 91. Os: 
Ses80k *. ccsivecoccvces 4l. Os. to 4l. 16s. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 4l. 15s. to 81. Os 
Pa canianceckende 4l. 4s. to 6l. Os. | Sussex......... pasdkeennos 4l, 10s. to 51. 18s. 
Farnham (fine) ...... OE" Os. tO 261. Os. | Baten. ..cicccicccccciesoses 4l. 4s. to Gl. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 21. 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 10s. to 41. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 21. 


Beef ..... celiac ean 8s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. 
EIT 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
TUE soiccngninats aciiond 4s. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
aL oes 48. Ch te Ge. Oc. 


Straw 11. 8s. to 11. 16s. 


Clover 41. Os. to 61. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 21: 

2,900 Calves 132 
Sheepand Lambs 17,100 Pigs 170 





COAL MARKET, Nov. 21, 28s. 0d. to 35s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 42s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled 68s, Curd, 72s. 0d,-CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s, 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Nov. 21, 1831, 





At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 








CANALS. Price. \ Divp.ann. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch -|£.75 0 |£.4 0 
Ashton and Oldham -| 89 0O 5 0 
Barnsley. 217 0 10 0 
Birmingh. (1- «sth sh. ) 243 0] 12 10 
Brecknock & Abergav.| 90 0 6 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 5 0 
Coventry . . . +| 750 0 50 0 
Cromford . . . — 17 O 
Croydon. > 14 — 
Derby . - + - -| 120 0 6 0 
Dudley. . « - _— Qk 
Ellesmere and Chester 694 8 15 
Forth and Clyde . 625 0} 27 0 
Glamorganshire 290 0/13 128 
Grand Junction 229 O 13 0 
Grand Surrey . 35 0 — 
Grand Union . 20 0 1 0 
Grand Western 823 dis. — 
Grantham . ‘ 195 0 10 0 
Huddersfield . . 173 1 0 
Kennet and Avon. 244 1 5 
Lancaster 183 1 0 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 410 O 20 UV 
Leicester : - | 2065 164 
Leic. and North’n 758 0 4 0 
Loughborough . ./|2550 0 | 200 0 
Mersey and Irwell 600 0 40 0 
Monmouthshire . .| 209 0 12 0 
N.Walsham & —— 10 0 — 
Neath .. — 1s 0 
Oxford . . .- 520 O| 32 0 
Peak Forest 56 0 3 0 
Regent’s 17 0/013 6 
Rochdale ; 64 0 4 0 
Severn and Wye . 173 16 0 
Shrewsbury 250 0} 11 0 
Staff. and Wor. 545 0} 84 O 
Stourbridge . . .| 220 0 10 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 30 0 1 5 
Stroudwater -| 490 0 23 «0 
Swansea . 180 0 13 0 
Thames & Revere, Red 29 0 110 
Ditto, Black . . 24 0 1 10 
Trent & Mersey (}sh. ) 620 0] 37 10 
Warw. and Birming. -- 12 0 
Warwick and Napton — ll 5 
Wilts and Berks . 4 0 4 
Wore. and Birming. 90 0 4 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s -| 73 0|8 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 60 0/3 Odo. 
West India (Stock) | 108 0 | 6 Odo. 
East India (Stock) — | 4 0do. 
Commercial (Stock) | 70 0/4 Odo. 
Rie... 2s: +1180 016 8 2 

BRIDGES. | 
Hammersmith — | 1 0 
Southwark . ° 22 — 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 24 0 115 
Vauxhall ‘ 18 0 1 0 
Waterloo . 2 — 

Ann. of 81. . 21 0O/}/1 #14 

Ann. of 7/. . 19 0|0 188 













































































RAILWAYs. Price. 
Forest of Dean j£.— 
Manchester & Liverp.| 205 0 
Stockton&Darlington | 250 0 
WATER-WORKS. 

East London . . | 109% 
Grand Junction . .| 48 O 
Kent 40 0 
Manchester. & Salford 42 0 
South London . .| 80 0 
West Middlesex . -| 69 0O 
INSURANCES. 

Albion . P 73 #0 
Alliance 74 
Atlas . : 95 
British Coenmascial P 43 

|| County Fire 37 0 
Eagle | 5 0 
Globe | 137 0 
Guardian . .. - | 22k 
Hope Life . | 5% 
Imperial Fire . 100 0 
Ditto Life. . . . 8 0 
Protector Fire . 140 
Provident Life 18} 
Rock Life . . . 218 0 
RI. Exchange (Stock) 185 0 

MINES. 

Anglo Mexican . . | 13 0 
Bolanos . « ©1415 O 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) | 43 0 
British Iron 8 0 
Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) oe 
Hibernian 83 
Irish Mining Comp? alan 
Real Del Monte . 12 0 
United Mexican . 3 0 

GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘. 48 0 
Ditto, New = =. 
City . | a= 
Ditto, New 120 0 

|| Phoenix . % pm. 

\| British . ° 4 dis. 
Bath... . 314 
Birmingham . 984 
Birminghams.Stafford 52 pm. 
Brighton 9% 
Beistel. ...- «0 39 Oo 

\| Isle of Thanet . | @ dis. 
Lewes ss 04 368 
Liverpool . . . . | 380 0 
Maidstone. . . . _ 
Ratcliff — 
Rochdale cae 
Sheffield 60 0 
Warwick . 50 0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian gegamat 14 dis.| 
Auction Mart . 17 0 
Annuity, British . 16 0 
Bank, Irish Provincial 254 
Carnat.Stock, istclass | 93% 
Ditto, 2dclass . .| 84 O 


Div. p.ane 
£.2 4 
9 p.ct. 


8} p.ct. 
56 0 


4 0 
10 p.ct, 
5 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 
10 0 
6 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 
1.5 
10 p.ct. 
5 p.ct, 


15 0 
3 p.ct. 
5 p.ct. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ey W. CARY, Strap. 


From October 26 to November 25, 1881, Loth inclusive. 





































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. \Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
eC ad ° os 
wel a 8, | inc (S-2i ¢ (8 .| 
SCS DSi 9 SE | Weather. || © $ is el & Iss} Weather. 
eSi2S| Zz |2.2| Barom. leslie sis | ©.) Baron 
Aas <~4 [= 2 || lO se joe | |= Z| 
Ca * | 2 | . | in, pts. UNov.| ° | © | ° lin. pts. 
26 | 58 | 59 | 55 || 295 60 showery || 11 | 53 | 57 | 54 | 30, 20\do.&showery 
e7 | 54| 56 | 51 » 70 do. | 12 | 54 | 57 | 52 || |, 30ldo. 
28 | 54 | 6o | 50 |\ 30, 10 fair 13 | 49 | 51 | 87 | 29, 94\fair 
29 | 51 | 59 | 47 || , 26 cloudy | 14} 88} 45 /42]) , 86ldo. & rain 
30 | 51 | 55 | 50 |) ,20do.& fair || 15 | 88 | 42 | 35 > 30|clouty 
31 | 54 | 60 | 55 || 417 do. do. 16 | 37 | 43 | 34 ||, SOlfair & now 
N.1 | 56 | 57 58 || 29, 98 do. do. | 17 | 84 | 86) 31 » 52! ifogey 
2 | 53 | 54 | 48 || , 74'do. rain & lig; 18 | 31 | 87 | 35 ‘ 68|fair 
8 | 47 | 47 | 37 » 43 do. do. 19 | 43 | 47 | 37 » 40 icloudy 
4 | 44 | 49 | 39 » 80 fair 20 | 37 | 42 | 46 » 84/do, & rain 
5 | 49 | 54 | 42 » 43) cloudy || 21} 638 | 58 | 55 " 70\cloudy 
6 | 47 | 59 | 58 » 80'rain & windy; 22 | 55, 59 57 > 80/do. & rain 
7 | 48 | 50! 46 3 44/fair & do. 23 | 55 | 59 | 53 » 90\do. 
8 | 48 | 52 | 42 , 70\do. lightning | 24 | 52° 57. 52 | 30, OO/fair 
9 40 | 49 | 39 | 30, 12'do. 25 | 53 56 51 | 29, 87|cloudy 
10 37! 42' 41 en | ; 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 28, to No vember 26, 1831, both inclusive. 
S| 145 | oa it lea 218) @| | 4 tél 
RG ME SS a ras ras 18 S| eps! ot a ON a 
Zag . 2 7 Seissl ey ae vs $3 3 wis Ex. Bills, 
3 Ow | as | 2.¢ | = me © GR Sai5 8185 a = ¢ 10002. 
ah hjem ile’ Is =| FI </ %| & O< 
S| ~ ee oe | | ao je | | yates 
28)1923/81z $823 % 90 | 895904 3% 994) 16{— 3 1 dis. 8 6 pm. 
29|192 |8lz 21824 3;\—| 89$90§ 1) 993; 163,——| 1 2dis.——_ 6s 8 pm. 
31/1924 82% 14/8334 2% 893 914903 | 163) |2 Sdis'——) 7 8 pm. 
1j—|814 4 324 ; 893.90$ 4) —197 — 8 7 pm. 
2192 |81g 382g % 893! 89Z904 3) 993) 168197 | 1 2 dis'\——| 7 8 pm. 
g\l192 |81g 382% 4) 89§ 89 90g 3% 98g! 164— 1 2 dis. | 7 8 pm. 
4;—818 $823 g§—) 89490 4 | —)| 8 7 pm. 
7'——81z $827 §i—— 89 \902 3 99 1641196 | 2 1 dis.) 803) 7 8 pm. 
8191 |\81f $823 §g 89% Sszi90g g 99% 16§196 | 2 1 dis. 7 9 pm. 
9'——813 382% | 893 88Z90% 3 99 | 164197! 1diss —— 8 9 pm. 
101914813 382% §| 89%) 884 90% aS Z 95 —| 8 9 pm. 
11 1904'81480g 823 12] 884| 87290 898! 98% 163 —— 793] 6 7 pm. 
12/190 |81 4/82 2 883895 3 98% 165 2° 4 dis. | 4 5 pm, 
14/191 |81g $823 gl——| 884893904) 983) 163-——, 2 1 dis. ——| 5 7 pm. 
15)190 |81§ $825 4] 88% 884/90 89%) 983, 168-———-| 2 dis. ——; 5 6 pm. 
16190 !81$ 482% 4%] 88g] 884190 s9¥| 985) 163|\—— —' 5 6pm. 
17,189 |81§ $824 4) 89 | 883893904) 983] 164) 793, 5 6 pm. 
181/189 |81g § 825 4%! 88%) 88490 4) 98%! 164 3 dis. | 79g) 6 7 pm. 
19/190 {814 $824 g\——/ ssdi90 4) 984) 164/——_ 8 dis. 7 6 pm. 
q11894/814 382% g/——| ssggof 4) 983/ 164-—— 3dis. | 793) 6 7 pm. 
221904 82% 2/824 3) 89%) 88¥/90% 4 989| 164/197 | 3 dis. | 8 6 pm. 
231903/82 483 4] 893) 893. 90g % 99 | 1631995 2 3 dis. 7 5 pm. 
24|191 |823 483% 3 89§) 891/91g 1\—— 163200 | 43dis. 80g) 5 7 pm. 
25/19035|/824 483 § 90%, 893/91990%| 99  165,—_ 5 8 dis. 8 6 pm. 
26/191 |82% 383% 4 | $9g/91 903! 99%) 163'2003' 35 dis. ——! 6 7 pm. 








South Sea Stock, Nov. 7, 913; 9, 92; 23, 922; 24, 923. 
New South Sea Annuities, Nov. 23, 814; 24, 812. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, 








Gooptuck, and Co, 
’ 


3. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25 PARLIAMENT-STREET. 














